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EVER ONWARD 


India IS the recipient of congiatulationj from all over 
the world tor the success achieved by gs as hosts of 
the 9th Asian Games 

Stadia were built m record time Colour television 
brought the games live into millions bf homes all over 
the country and abioad Computers, electronic 
exchanges, micro-wave and satellite links were 
smoothly and efficiently utilised in a mammoth network 
of services 
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An apt example of what united endeavour and hard 
work can achieve. 

Similar success can be achieved in other spheres of 
national development if we work m the same spirit 

LET US ALL JOIN HANDS 
TO BUILD A STRONG NATION 
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Two-way Talk 


Ocflr Editor, 

You may be surprised to know that T am 
doing my dentistry course; still I continue 
.) read ChiMren’s World with the same 
])l<'asi]rc as I did five years ago. I have pre- 
sen’cd each and (;ver\ cop\ of tlu' last 
.5 ^ears. 1 consid(ir it as a <fieat literarv 
ticasnre. 1 like the Heal Life Advf'iitiire.s the 
most. 'Idle Janiiarv issue was siipiTb. “Pop- 
pins" was ver)' tonclinig. Actiialix, it left in\' 
(’\cs ill teais. “One Wiiilcr Monunj>" too was 
•r\ moving, not to speak ol “'Phe Red Tie" 
I an earlier issue. “Revenge ol the Ninths" 
was hilarious. The inlorTnation on the “Marv 
Rose" was given in a sinipio f.tshion. 1 would 
hki' to sec same new comics liince "A 
llohdas .Ydvcnlure" has been coneludetl, 
how about bringing hack Perks '' |iLst as the 
articli's on scientists, how about a series on 
world’s gi'eat musicians':' Or the istroiiauts 
iiid cosmonauts'' Riijximk’ Valet, Bomhnij 

1 lias'c been reading (.’/u'/i/ren'.v World lor 
;lu; last thu'c scars, T cujov reading it. and 
I I'^ed “Kapish" the most. I noss' miss the 
comics vi'ry much. If you svou’t have 
“Kapish”, I ss'ill not be hitere.sted in getting 
the magazine. B. Deepthi, Cochin 

Mr. Murtlus artiede “Over to Antarctica" 
sv'as ver)' good. 1 liked the photographs, too. 
1 svish to write to the leader. Dr. tpasim. 

Dc/w/mii Sen. Nngjmr 

I bas e not missed a single issue .since Mav 
1978. 1 like all those facts and fiction, 
discoveries and eversthing else. 

Sheeja Mary Mathew. Coimbatore 

The poems are the best items in Children's 
World. I svish voui could have separate pages 
tor poems and a larger number of them, too. 
1 also tiki' Perks's li-tter.s very much. 1 show'- 
cd some copies to ms friends, and tlies' all 
agreed that it is a s’crs good magazine. 

krisiika Shah. Thane 


Dear Readers, 

First, all the good nevs'sl You have a now 
comics serial in “Inspector Garud”. He is 
after a baby psthou that has been stolen 
and sve assiiix- )()u, there is more in it than 
meets the eve, so to sav. Of course, we con¬ 
clude Shanti’s adventuri' at a wedding in 
this month’s instalment, and sve hope to gis'c 
von something more of Shanti in the next 
issues, along svitli some items from King 
Features Ssndicati', USA, beginning from 
the Annual Numbi’r. No, we svon’t give vou 
their names, let them be surprises! 'We also 
start a long seiiiil in this issue. “On the Kid- 
napjx'rs' Triiil" is not any ordinars kidnap 
story. Kach ol its half-a dozen instalments 
abounds in suspense and e.xeiteinent, 'I’he 
location of the stoiv is an ancient palace in 
Kerala and the main eliaracters, a group of 
adveuture-lin iiig children on a picnic. What 
more do you want? In real life, (oo, chil¬ 
dren experience adventure, even though 
(lies would not have gone after it. We 
jireseut to sou (he stories of sixteen .such 
adventureis. Their “Tales of Braveiv" will 
chill you to the bom*! You would i-ertainh 
want to lake a ride when vou read 
about w'orld’s lastest train, wont sou? Turn to 
[)age 5f>. And before' the first Indian 
cosmonaut goes into space in another 12 
months, we give vou an aecoiint of India’s 
space achievements so tar. Our India- 
Pakistan cricket feature takes a i|uick look 
at the heroes on either side. How we wish 
we had given vou more photograjihs. Lucki¬ 
ly. we have two other features with several 
photogiaphs in colour. Now lor the not-.so- 
good news: \ou have \el another mouth’s 
wait before you see (you max also not) 
vonr name ainong the “[uggle-a-word" prize- 
winni'is and in the “Pen-friends Corner”. 
And .so to the Annual Number! 

EDITOR 
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“Readying for a ride” by Ra{ Kumar Sinha, Delhi 


“Naughty Smiles" by T. Vishwanath, 
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CHAPTER I: A Picnic in the Offing 


T hank nod, its all mcr!" said Hijii as 
lit' caiiK' (inl ol till' ('saniiiialioii liall. 
“At one tiiiK' I tiuiiinlit flu' last da\ would 

IK'Vt'l' C'OIUt'’ 

It was tilt' last il.i\ ol lilt' aiiiiiial t'xaiiii 
nations. Piatap. wlio liad fiiiislit'd lljt' papt'r 
t'ailit'i, was wailinn loi lij|ii. 

^(’s, that s a licav\ load oil llio iiiind." 
anit't’d I'lalap. "Sliall wt' d"' ;i niovii''-' 
l.t'ts mil lionic and ask oni part'iils. i'lii suit 
tilt'}'ll anivo.’' 

'A\'liv not'' Wore no lonnt'r kid.s. Nt'xt 
vcar, wf'it' ti> Iio liiali school stndt'iits. 

IHCil. son sec! \\c slioiildnt am kinnt'r lie 
freatt'd as small diildicii. 

“llt's, wlials the coiispiiacN ahonf'^ Tln'\ 
lit'aid .1 (pK'slion fi'oiii In'liind, 

“Oil," the I’olu't' is cominn." said Bi|n 
lookiiiji; hack 

Police A[)pn. who was niimiiin in from 
soniowhjprc, stopped neai tlu'in. “Whal’re 
\'oii piaiinma to do''^" he aski'd, even 


whilt' »aspiiin lor hrealli. “rm sure tlii.s P, 
Pralap wants to no lor a film What else 
eaii he think ahont''^” 

Ol eonr.se. wt'it' noinn lor a niovit', 
Wese to ('('lehiatt' thi' end ol the esamina- 
tioiis, said Pralap with a 'wh\ not?' look. ) 
I don I know why yon pt'ople are so '* 
searetl of tlu' esaminalioii. Why don't ^oii 
,lak(' it as another of tlie daily events, likt' 
takinn a hath, goiiin to school, or . oi 
noinn for a ino\ie?" 

Pijn or Pratap, or for that matter most 
children, csmld not treat e.saminatioiis as just 
anollK'i- e\ent. It w'as an ordeal lhe\ had 
to go throiinh once c\crs few months. 

Ihey ('inied Appn who neser shared their 
li'ar of examinations. Tie prepan'd for the 
examinations just us he prepared for am 
otluT da\ in school. He was not at all scarc'd. 

But, then, he was not seared of anything. 

It was Appu's daredevil nature that earned ■ 
him (he nick-name ‘Poliw’. He was not in W 
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the least afraid of going out in the dark. 
He was not seared of tlie teacher’s cane. In 
fact, he found some kind of pleasure in go- 
ling after adventure. If there was an\' place 
where othcr.s were afraid to go, Appu would 
go there inimediatcly. 

One day, ahonl a year hack, Appu was on 
liis way to the sdiool, when he saw two 
ruffians grappling with each other in front 
of the school. A small crow'd had cf)llectcd 
around them. But none dared to iiiterwne 
and separate the two who w'ere liitling each 
other. Appu did not wait to watcli. He pul 
his hooks down, charged with his head bent, 
and pushed hinrself hetw'cen the fighters. 
As they \vcn> s('])aralcd from each other, the' 
crowd surged lonvard and Jield tlie two 
apart. \Miile tlie jieople tiled to pacify 
them, Appu collected his books and coolly 
A\'alk('d into the school. 

Ajjjms action did not, however, go iiu- 
uotieed. They ston reached the Head¬ 
master’s cars and lie .summoned Apjui. Tlie 
boy, who had by then become something ol 
a hero in the school, was .sternlv warned liy 
till' Headmaster for Tiglitiug with niftiians’. 
“Don’t act a polieenian!" tlumdered the 
Headmaster. And Ajipn becami' ‘Poliei'' 
Ap])u! 

Prataj), who remembered the incident, 
said, “Vou can say all that about e.xaini- 
nation. After all, you’re a policeman." 

"And yon are a P,” said Appu witli a 
smile. 

Appn, actualb’, did not resent being called 
Police. In his heart ol hearts, he loved it. 
It was a kind ol recognition of his braveiy. 

But Pratap’s ease was dilfc-rent. He, it 
was said, once wet his jiaiits. That was 
when he was a kid, a student ol fTiss i. 
But unfortunately for him, the storv of his 
disgrace got promoted with him and he 
came to lie i^alled P(ant.s) Pratap. His only 
consolation was the thought that ansbody 
who heard it would merely take it !o be liis 
initial! 


"Forget it,’’ said Appu. “And forget your 
silly movie idea. I’ve something miieli 
br'tter.” 

“What's it? Fighting with the temple bull, 
perhaps,” Bijii Icll up,set that tlie movie 
progranmii' might not comc' olT. 

“(Tit it out,” said /Vppii. lie pretended 
not to notice thi' sneer on Bi|u’.s face. “You 
remenilx r, our teacher had promised to take 
ns on a picnic, bi't’s go and tell him, we 
W'anl to go now.” 

“I’liat's not a bad idea," agreed Pratap, 
tlie Irowii on his lace slowb clisappi'anng. 
“Blit let’s wait lor (Tipi and Sniitlia and 
Viiiila. We'll all go to the- teacher together. 
The hookworms innst 1 k' coming out now. 
See, here’s Sinjlha!” 

“By the wa\', how was lodas’s pajier?" 
asked Bijii. He eoiilii not just forget the 
e.sainination as a thing ol the past. ‘Tm 
afraid, 1 haven't answered tw’o (jiie.stions 
full)." 

As they chatted about the oxaminatioii, 
their classmates came out of the hall one by 
one. Alter the final bell had gone, all of 
llieiii niarehecl to the Staff Boom. Their 
class teaehei, Rajasekhar, was happs to see 
all of thi'in together again. 

“(Time ill," he invited them into the room. 
“What brings all ol yon togellier? 1 linpc 
you’ve all fared well this time.” 

■‘Yes, sir, we’ve done w'l'll,’’ tlu'y said in 
a eliorus. 

“J'Aamiiialions are ea.ss loi1 those w'ho 
prepare for them,” the teacher said with a 
.smile. “But I'm sure you didn’t come here 
jiist to tell me you’ve done very well in tlie 
e.xaniination. There is something I'lse. (Time 
on, out with it!” 

The children looked at one aiiothi'r say¬ 
ing, “Yon tell him’’, “Yon ti’ll him,” 

Polict' Appn was the oiu- who came for¬ 
ward. “Sir, yon had promised lo take us on 
a picnic. Now that the exams are over, we’d 
like to TO somewhere.” 

n 

“Oh, yes. I’d almost forgotten about it. 
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Shall we go next Sunday? That would give 
us four days to get ready. Where shall we 
go?” 

“Sunday is fine, sir. Shall we go to the 
dam?" asked Sinitha. 

“No, Sinitha, the dam is ((uite a di.stance 
awaj'. We've to .select a place within say 25 
kilometres, so that the journi'y does not take 
a lot of time How about Koickal Palace?” 

“Let’s go to Kali Hills." Tliat was Appu. 

“Oh, no. No, sir, I don't want to go 
there,” several voices opposed the idea. 

It was just natural. Even grown-up people 
did not dare to go to Kali Hills, Even in the 
day-time. The place was believed to have 
all that the local people dreaded- spirits 
and ghosts and all sorts ot evil forecs. 

"Koickal Palace is better, sir." said John. 
“People sas iheie aie several rooms w’ith 
secret dooi' and false walls in the palace. 
There is also a cavt- somew'here in there. 
We can e\]doic all that." 

"There is also a bcautilul garden between 
the Palace and the Pamba river. It gets sub¬ 


merged during the monsoon, but emerges 
beautiful afterwards. It mu.st be the ideal 
place for a piaiic now'," said the teacher 
and waited for the children’s reaction. 

“Okay, it’s the Palace, then,’ said Ilaja- 
sekhar. “I’ll rcquc'st the Headmaster to giv(^ 
us the school bus. We irmst take with us 
enough food and water; you will get no¬ 
thing to eat near the Palace.” 

“We’ll all bring our lunch l)o\e.s and 
water bottles.’’ said Kumar. 

“No, that’s not fair in a picnic,” the teach¬ 
er pointed out. “All of us should bring 
whatever we can. We’ll pool them and then 
eat. You come l)ack here at 10 tornorow. 
W'e’ll tlien decide the items. Meanwhile, tell 
yovu classmates about the pictiie. WTiocvcr 
wants to (?ome is welcome. Only, they 
should get their parents' permission.” 

Tire children were happv'. It was a grand 
w'ay to begin the vacation. Tliey walked 
back home imagining the fun they would 
liavp on Sunday. 
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I T was ‘holi’. A uroup ol little aiiiinals 
had collected in the clearin']; out¬ 
side (diirpy Mynahs house. 

.\1! the animals carried pichkaaris’ in 
their hands. Big pails of coloured water 
stood here and there. The animal chil¬ 
dren had all come out to play holi’. 
Then, win were they still waiting? 
“Just wait till that naughty Chirpy 
Mx'uah comes out of his house. 111 give 
him such a ducking in this ice-cold 
water that he’ll mwer forget it all his 
lile! threatened Bholn Bear, pointing 
to a large bucket ol water. “That'll seiwe 
him right for sli\)ping ice-cubes down 
my shirt-hack the other day.” 

“And Til speckle Chirpy’s face with 
red, yellow and green spots,” cooed 
Cutni Dove angrily. “Last ‘holi’. Chirpy 
dotted me ail oxer with red spots. My 
Mum was certain Td got a rash, and 
she forct'd me to stay in bed lor a 
week!' 

“Oof! that mischievous (chirpy — I 
can baldly wait to get my hands on 
him, broke in Tadma Parrot. “The 
other day, he painted a beard and mous¬ 
tache on my face while 1 was asleep. 
When I went out, everyone w^as laugh¬ 
ing at me, and I just couldu’l understand 
what was wrong!” 

Padma s red beak went redder as .she 
remembered that incident. So, as re¬ 
venge, she planned to do tlie same to 
Chiipy. 

“Hold him tight when he comes,” 
Padma told the Wild-ptg twins. “MI 
paint’ him prettily, too.” 

The Wild-pigs readily agreed, for, 


veiy often Chirpy had teased them by 
tying their curly little tails together! 

“While you paint his face, I’ll paint 
hideous designs all over his IxKly,” dec¬ 
lared Motii Jumbo, “Last Sunday, the 
wicked fellow purposely fooled me into 
sitting on a fresh-painted garden chair!” 

So on it went. Everj^one seemed to 
have a {'omplaint against Chirpy 
Mynah, tlie naughtiest little animal in 
Jungle Town. Everyone was now wait¬ 
ing for this chance to get even with 
Chirpy. 

The children were so busy talking 
that they hardly noticed an old fellow 
coming towards them. 

“Are you kids playing ‘holi’?” he ask¬ 
ed. in a shaky sort of voice. Half bent 
with age, he leaned heavily on his walk- 
iug-.slick. His head was covered W'ith 
silver-white hair, and his eyes were 
hidden behind thick glasses. 

“This must be Grandpa Mynah, 
Chirpy’s grandfather,” whispered Betty 
Bat to her friends. “Chirpy told me Iris 
Grandpa would be visiting them soon.” 

“YouTe riglit,” whispered Micky Mon¬ 
key. “He looks just like Chirpy. You can 
make out that they’re of the same 
family. ’ 

“Narnaste, Grandpa!” said the chil¬ 
dren politely. They knew all about 
Grandpa M>mah. Years ago, he had 
been a Maths Master, arrd had taught 
— and even spanked — their mothers 
and fathers in Jrtngle School. Of course, 
Grandpa Mynah had now retired. But 
people still remembered and respected 
Mynah Masterji. 
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“Ah, how I loved playing ‘holi’ in 
my younger days!” said Grandpa with 
a si^. 

“You can play with us, Grandpa,” 
said Bholu Bear, respectfully touching 
Grandpa Mynah’s feet with ‘gulal’ just 
as one was supposed to do to one’s 
elders. 

“Shall I?” asked Grandpa eagerly. 
“Then get set—“holi hai’! ’’ 

Before Bholu had realised it, Grand¬ 
pa picked up a bucket filled with ice- 
cold water and poured it all over 
Bholu. 

“Ooh!” squealed Bholu, drenched in 
that C. .0. .L. .D water! 

“But, Grandpa, tliat was plain water, 
not coloured water,” explained Gutru 
Dove. 

"Really?” exclaimed Grandpa. “Bring 
me some bright red water, lads.” 

With that, Grandpa Mynah started 
dotting Gutru Dove’s face with bright 


red polka dots. “Much more interesting 
dotting your face than just colouring it 
a plain red, eh, young Dove?” laughed 
Grandpa. “Aren’t you Dovey Dove’s 
son? 1 taught your mother when she 
was your size.” 

So, poor Gutru’s face was once again 
covered with bright red spots! But he 
couldn’t protest against an elderly per¬ 
son like Grandpa Mynah, could he? He 
only hoped his Mum wouldn’t fuss, like 
she did last time. 

Then Padma Parrot came to offer 
‘gulal’ to Grandpa. “Ah!” he cried. “Let’s 
turn this pretty young lady into a fierce 
dacoit.” 

He soon painted enonnous mousta¬ 
ches, a bristhng beard and a black eye 
on Padma’s face. Everyone {p’ggled. 
Padma felt embarrassed, indeed, but 
she l)ore it all silently. 

Next, Grandpa smeared green colour 
all over Micky Monkey’s face and tail. 
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“Ever seen a green-tailed monkey, 
folks?” lie quipped. 

Then he dipped half potatoes, mark¬ 
ed ‘Fool’ in red, yellow and purple 
colour, and stamped them all over Motu 
Jumbo’s vast back. 

“Tliat's picturesque!” cried Grandpa. 
“I remember how angry your Grandma 
was when 1 did this to her when we 
were kids!” 

Jumbo felt awkward. But he docile¬ 
ly permitted Grandpa to make a fool 
of liim. 

So Grandpa went on,—covering them 
with stripes, smeais and daubs in all 
odd colours till the animal children 
looked positively hideous. But they all 
bore liis antics with good humour. 

“I’ve had my fun, kids,” said Grandpa 
at last. “Now I retire. You play ‘holi' 
among yourselves. Come to my house 
later, for your ‘holi’ sweets.” 

Just as Grandpa was leaving, Gutru 
Dove asked, “Grandpa, where’s Chirpy? 
Won’t he play lioli’?” 


“Chirpy? Why, here he is!” 

To everyone's surprise. Grandpa sud¬ 
denly stood erect, and threw off his 
stick. Before anyone could bat an eye¬ 
lid, ‘Grandpa’s’ silver-white wig and 
big spectacles had come off, too. In 
front of them stood Chirpy Mynah, 
grmning merrily! 

"Who d’you think played ‘holi’ with 
you so long?” laughed Chirpy. “Bye, 
friends, happy ‘holi’! ” 

Chirpy didn’t wait a second longer. 
He flew straight to the tallest tree and 
hid liimself. 

At last die animal children recover¬ 
ed from their immense surprise. “It was 
Chirpy who all along made fools of us!” 
said Bholu Bear, still shivering from his 
ice-cold bath! 

“Oh!” moaned Padma Parrot, shak¬ 
ing her moustached and licarded face. 
“You just can’t get even with that 
naughty Chirpy Mynah!” 

S. Banerjee 
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THE NEED OF THE HOUR/ 


A N act of bravcry-is only a relative 
^ tcjin, or so it seems! Year after year, 
children betw'oen the ages of 5-16 from’ 
every c'orner of the conntr\' seem to be 
proving it is so. Ask them how they 
could l)e so brave when faced with 
danger-rescuing a child from a burn¬ 
ing hut, or a friend from drouaiing in 
a cjmal or a child from kidnappers, or 
raising a hue and cry when the robbers 
peppc'red you with bullets-or fighting 
single-handed with a wild bear or a 
lion, or a tiger, pulling your friend to 
safety from the jaws of death in the 
form of a live wire! 

Oh, the list goes on; golden words 
on siK'cr sheets cannot commend the 


acts of supreme valoui- that our little 
brothers and sisters have showi over 
and over again to prove that children 
or their deeds are in no way less mag¬ 
nificent than those of their peers. Yet, 
when you talk to these little haloed 
angels, their air of disdain and modesty 
leave you wondering. “Brave-ME?” 
tliey seem to say. I only did what) was 
reipiired at tliat moment, that’s not 
braver)^ it s merely presence of mind,” 
tliey seem to try and convince you. “It’s 
Rana Pratap and his horse Chetak who 
were brave-we re mere mortals.” Mor¬ 
tals, nevertheless, with great com¬ 
passion, a great awareness, and a great 
presence of mind—little people who 
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CHltOBEN''s WDBU) 
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, are truly GREAT! 

^ In 1^2, apart from the Sanjay Cho¬ 
pra and Geeta Chopra (bravest boy 
and girl) awards, 12 other children 
were given the Bravery awards. Out¬ 
standing among them is Anil Shri 
Krishna Kale (10) of Maharashtra who, 
though handicapped, had a ‘braver’ 
mind than his friends, when faced 
by a poisonous snake. While all his 
friends ran away, Anil frightened the 
wriggly poisonous creature so much 
that, forgetting it was going to sting 
Anil’s friend Sonali Gandhi, the serpent 
^ merely slithered away! 

For Praveen Kumar Shanna’s parents, 
Jamiar>' 24, 1983 was a sad-happy day. 
Their darling 16-year-old boy, who had 
won the coveted Bravery medal, was 
not there to receive it in person. He 
had, died for what he had got it—he 
saved a drowning boy from the Sirsa 
canal in Narwana, but Praveen could 
not save himself and was drowned. 

Vallirani of Tamilnadu is the only 
other girl to get the award this year'. On 
a hot April day in 1981, she, her friend 
Shanti, and their classmates wandered 
towards an irrigation canal to quench 
‘ their thirst. Shanti, eager to lap up the 
cool, refreshing water, leaned too low, 
and fell 30 feet down the canal. While 
the other girls panicked, Vallirani rac¬ 
ed down the steps, grabbed Shanti by 
her skirt, and pulled her up. 

Bharat Mani of Uttar Pradesh, Bhas- 
ker J. Chimakrao of Maharashtra, Deb- 
jyoti Chetia of Assam, Punjabi Bomma- 
nia of Gujarat, and Sudhir Babu of 
Kerala are all brave boys who were res- 
l)onsible for saving either a friend or 
father or little children from drowming 
in pools, canals, wells, or ponds. Where- 
I as six-year-old Sirish Bha.skar Salgaon- 
kar of Maharashtra dragged Sangeeta, a 
5-year-old girl, out of a gutter filled 


with cow-dung. 

Twelve-year-old Revaram 
single-handed with a bear while return?" 
ing from the forest. His younger brother 
and the nine women who were with him 
merely fled in despair. 

Eight-year-old Ajmal Khan Gauhar is 
not a one-act-brave-giiy. He’s a one man 
‘Findouter’ and has been giving the po¬ 
lice valuable clues to track down cri¬ 
minals. Once before that he dragged a 
man hit by a railway engine and lying 
helpless on the track from being run 
over by another train. While others 
looked on, Ajmal just dragged the man 
out of harm’s way. Recently, he saved 
several people from a fire in a dairy 
godonm by promptly informing the fire 
brigade. Before this, he had won ac¬ 
colades from district as well as State 
authorities. 

Nine-yeai'-old Anil and his friend 
Joseph were returning from school 
when Joseph stepped on a livewire. 
Passersby only ‘tchtched.. ’ in sympathy, 
but did nothing to save tlic lad. Dis¬ 
gusted by the lack of action on the part 
of the grown-ups. Anil gi-abl)cd Joseph’s 
shoes and dragged him away from the 
live-wire that clung to him lovingly. 

Kunjumon of Kerala, a roadside tea- 
stall worker, proved it is worthwhile to 
keep your wits about you. For, Rajend- 
ran, travelling in a bus, stabl>ed his 
friend James and under cover of dark¬ 
ness tried to flee. The other passengers 
in the bus merely raised a hue and cry. 
But Kunjumon swung into action. Even 
though he was stabbed several times, 
he did not let go of Rajendrau till the 
villagers grabbed him and handed him 
over to the police. Kunjmnon and James 
were rushed to hospital—James died, 
but fortunately Kunjumon survived to 
receive his Bravery award in j^erson. 

(Turn to page 19) 
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C IX-year-old Rikhi and Pratynsh 
^ Gautam were hying out a new 
method of catching fish. Would they 
rise to the bait of the prettiest flowers 
in the garden? The fish in the pond 
seemed to he a pretty choosy lot. They 
merely .sniffed at the flowers, as though 
Rikhi and Pratynsh were offering these 
to them for their fragrance and not as 
food. But the fact they sniffed at them 
convinced Rikhi that tliey were sure to 
nibble any minute now. He bent low, 
then lower, ready to grab a fish the 
moment it was still. He was all concen¬ 
tration now, watching the wriggly crea¬ 
tures swim under the shiny water, the 
flowers that Pratjoish flung, bobbing 
about on the surface. ‘Ah! there he 
comes,’ thought Rikhi as he l>ent over 
— straight into the pond, right in front 
of Pratynsh’,s eyes, bulging with horror, 
his hand clutching a pretty flower hung- 



Dfiidair - for a second, as he stood 
transfixed, — his mouth wide open. 
Screaming, he realised, would not help 
poor Rikhi who had by now settled at 
the bottom of the pond, which was 
some distance from their respective 
houses. He ran to the main road and, 
short of dragging the three men chat¬ 
ting by the roadside to the pond, did 
everything to assure them of the urgen¬ 
cy of rescuing his drowned friend. He 
pulled and tugged at their coats, but it 
did not affect the two having an argu¬ 
ment. The third, bored by their dispute, 
d(X‘ided to lend the agitated child an 
ear. Humouring the desperate Pratynsh, 
he walked in lazy, comfortable strides 
behind him, as he raced to tlie pond. 
One glance from a distance and the 
potential ‘rescuer was convinced that 
no child could be seen at the bottom of 
the pond, and that Pratynsh was pulling 
a fast one! He turned to go. “Can’t you 
see his clothes, for heaven’s sake?” Pra- 
tyush pratically yelled in desperation. 
Sensing the little boy’s sincerity arid 
‘seeing’ his unshed tears, the man re¬ 
lented. He hastened to the pond and. 
alanned at seeing Rikhi settled at the 
bottom with no movement, he swung ' 
into action. Diving in, he brought Rikhi 
to the .surface. Pratynsh, relieved to see 
his friend might yet live, sent up a silent 
prayer and helped the man rush Rikhi 
home and on to the hospital. 

Today, months after the event, Pra- 
tyush is richer by two things. He has his 
friend Riklii by his side, as they lazily 
w'end their way by the pond {they don’t 
bait fish with flowers or anything else 
any longer) and, when he goes back 
home from Delhi after the Republic 
Day parade, he’ll have the Sanjay 
Chopra Bravery Award to .show Rikhi. 

A medal he got for having saved Rikhi’s 
life! 


Pratyush Gautam and Hannibal 



'THE night of July 30,1982. Time 9.15. 
A The place, a sleepy village in 
Madhya Pradesh. Twelve-year-old 
Hunnibai Rathor, moon-faced and 
plump, walked by her mother’s side in 
companionable silence after a tiring day. 
In the distance, a train shrieked, as it 
chugged out of the railway station from 
where Hiiimibai and her mother Anni- 
bai were coming. 

Matching their footsteps in a brisk 
])aco, Hunnibai and Annibai crossed the 
dark, unpeopled lane which would 
lead them to the road home. In the eerie 
darkness, they merely heard the shush¬ 
ed nistle of clotlies, as if someone was 
moving swiftly. Before she could react, 
Annibai fell the mangalsutra' round her 
nock being given a violent tug. The 
scream that rose in her throat turned 
into a mere choked soimd, as the man¬ 
galsutra’ biting into her flesh cut off 
the sound. Hunnibai, sleepy and tired, 
forgot to be scared or to scream and, 
even as she rushed to her mother’s aid, 
she saw the wicked assailant dirust a 
knife into her mother’s chest. She should 
have been shocked, frightened, terrified, 
as a child barely twelve seeing her 
mother in dire danger would have been. 
She should have been rendered helpless! 
But Hunnibai reacted in none of the 
predicted ways. In fact, action was so 
swift, that before she knew it, she was 
grappling with the chain-snatcher. 
Stabbed in the stomach, Hunnibai still 
did not let go of the more powerful man, 
and even as he succeeded in snatching 
her mother’s ‘mangalsutra’, she, Hunni¬ 
bai, succeeded in keeping hold of his 
collar. And as he freed himself to es¬ 
cape with a most valuable prize, he left 
Hunnibai with a souvenir — his shirt 
collar. It seemed a poor exchange for 
her mother’s valuable ‘mangalsutra,’ but 



still the wounded and bleeding Hunni¬ 
bai hung on to it. It was much later, after 
the chain-snatchers had escaped that 
the two wounded women, weak with 
loss of blood, could raise a hue and cry 
to be rescued and taken to hospital. 


As Hunnibai and Annibai recovered 
in hospital, the police with the help of 
the shirt collar — the l)est clue they 
could have got — began to solve the 
mystery of the missing ‘mangalsutra’. 
It wasn’t diflicult to tiace the chain- 
snatchers. The collar in Hunnibai’s hand 
still bore the tailor’s label. The tailor in 
Raipur was a meticulous fellow. Yes! His 
records could supply the name and ad¬ 
dress, The name and address did house 
the criminal and his accomplices, and 
they did have Aimibai’s ‘mangalsutra'. 
The ‘mangalsutra’ was re.stored to Anni- 
bai Rathor. But neither Annibai nor the 
police nor all the people who learnt of 
her bravery (and even the criminals 
themselves, I suspect) were willing to 
let Hunnibai’s great act of bravery go 
unnoticed. She was recommended for a 
‘Bravery Award'. But even that was 
‘small’ recompense for her ‘big’ deed, 
felt the committee who gave the 
Awards. Hunnibai, they felt, for her 
great courage and wonderful presence 
of mind deserved nothing less than the 
Gita Chopra Award for me bravest girl 
in 1982. 

Vaijayanti Toope 
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CTUALLY, shipworms are not 
worms. Their long, slender, soft, 
and naked bodies liad, in tlie past, 
made scientists consider them as worms. 
They are, however, not related to the 
worm family at all. 

They belong to tlic class Bivalvia 
and arc cousins of clams, oysters, and 
mussels. Like them, the shipworms also 
have two shells. But the shells are very' 
small and irregularly shaped, and are 
situated at the anterior end of the elon¬ 
gated soft body. Usually, they cannot 
l)e distinguished as shells. The internal 
structure of the shipworm is similar to 
all other bivalvia. There is a thin, glis¬ 
tening protective co\'er, made up of 
calcium carlronate, for the naked body. 
The shipworm itself builds this cover. 

They usually hide in the heart of tim¬ 
ber and are not visible from outside. 
This is because their external opening 
is tiny. Wdien the wood is cut, we can 
see the long. c) lindrical holes occupy¬ 


ing a]m(»t the whole area inside. 

Their food is wood. You may be sur¬ 
prised to learn this and wonder how 
these soft bodied creatures can eat such 
hard, strong matter. They use their little 
shells, seen on the anterior end of the 
body, to drill the wood (Fig.l). The saw 
dust that comes out of drilling goes 
straight into their mouths. Shipworms 
possess a powerful enzsine in the cry¬ 
stalline sfyle and the digestive diveiti- 
cula. It enables them to digest the cel¬ 
lulose with the help of the enzyme. This 
adaptation allows them to remain 
throughout their lives inside the dark 
wood, cut away from the beautiful 
world outside. As they progress with 
their drilling, they also grow in size. 
Shipworms four to five feet long have 
been found in certain parts of the 
world. 

This is how the}' breathe: Thc're are 
two siphons at the ixisterior end of th(' 
body, which is on the snifacc' of the 
wood—where they make contact with 
wat(T. Water enters through the in- 
halent siphon. Gills absorb oxvgen 
from water and expel carbon dioxide 
into the water. The used water is dis¬ 
charged through the exhaleiit siphon, 
llespiration takes place through this 
repeated action. 

At the rear end of its body, there are 
a pair of calcareous structures known 
as “pallets'. When they desire to close 
the hole—the door of their house—a 
pair of calcareous structures arc thrust 
into the hole and thus it is closed. No 
enemy or even water can then pene¬ 
trate inside. When there are fishing 
boats on shore, the shipworms cleverly 
attach themselves thus and temporarily 
escape from draught. 

Their reproduction is an interesting 
process. They are males when they first 
attain maturit}'. As the\' become older. 
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they change sex and become females. 
Bi^tw^cen the male and female stage, 
they are both male and female, i.e., her¬ 
maphrodite. Fertilization takes place 
outside the body. Rarely does it take 
place inside. A fertilized ovum be¬ 
comes a “larva” (Fig. 2). It leads a free 
planktonic life, drifting on the water 
surface. Even though tlie adidts cannot 
move about, the lai’vae distribute their 
race far and wide. If the larvae happen 
to come across any timber, naturally 
the)' attach themselves to it. Then these 
larvae change their shape to small ship- 
worms and start drilling, which is their 
life’s mission. They bore effectively with 
their cutting tools and grow astonish¬ 
ingly. Thus the strong timber stnicture 
becomes fragile and hollow. 

The innocent looking, naked, soft- 
bodied annuals are the number one en¬ 
emies of voyagers. These little animals 
were mainly re.sponsible for the destruc¬ 
tion of Columbus’s ships. They have 
destroyed countless ships and are con¬ 
tinuing with such destruction. They des- 
tro)' fishing boats, country canoes, fish¬ 
ing canoes, piers, and bridges. Ancient 
nagivators dreaded the shipworm. For 
shipworms bore even the tnink and 
roots of trees growing in marshy areas. 
The damage caused by this little crea¬ 
ture is enormous. In India, Dr. G. Bee- 
ker estimated the cost of periodic re¬ 
placement of the fishing craft damaged 
by these pests at Rs. 2,500,000. 


Scientists have invented different 
types of paints and tried many preven¬ 
tive measures, both electrical and me¬ 
chanical. But they were unable to des¬ 
troy them completely or in a successful 
manner. In spite of all man’s protective 
means and measures, shipworms are 
carrying on dieir relentless destruction. 

There are many associated animals 
that live on the gills and in the mantle 
cavity of shipworms. Ciliated protozoans 
are the chief among them, like the com- 
mensalic hydroid, Eutima, which lives 
embedded in the gill lamella of the host. 
Many of the ciliates and the hydroid 
are new to science. 

The hydroid, Eutima commensalis, 
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&OWS on the gills of the shipworm just 
Ske a plant on soil (Fig, 3). The basal 
disc of the hydroid is embedded in the 
tissue of the gill lamella facilitating ef¬ 
fective attachment of the hydroid to 
the host. Small planktonic organisms 
present in the water arc; captured by 
the hydroid’s tentacles. Tlius, it receiv¬ 
es protection and facility to get food. 
It starts its life as a single individual, 
having one polyp. As they giow, more 
polyps develop and form a colony. A 
large colony looks like a shrub with 



many branches. Small medusae are 
developed from the hydroid and pass 
out through the exhalent siphon of the 
host. These liberated medusae lead a 
free swimming life as plankton. The li¬ 
berated medusa does not swim active¬ 
ly. Any particle of food captiiied with 
the help of the tentacle is conveyed to 
the mouth through a general contrac¬ 
tion of the umbrella. In this process, the 
height of the medusa is apparently re¬ 
duced and the mouth is brought closer 
to the velar opening, facilitating the 
passage with ease of the prey into the 
month. It grows and develo])s the sex 
organs. Medusae are the adult indivi¬ 
duals in the sexual phase of their life 
cycle. The fertilized egg becomes the 
planula larva and since it happens to be 
in the mantle cavity of the .shipworm, 
the life cycle is repeated. 

The unicellular Nucleocorbula adhe¬ 
rens, lives in the mantle cavity of the 
shipwonn. The general shajie of the 
mature organism is given in Fig. 4. 
The .shape may vary according to the 
age of the animal, The largest animal 
measures upto 0.5 mm in size. The 
barrel-.shaped Ixxly is completely 
covered with small body cilia. Long 
cilia arc seen at the oral end of the body. 
These cilia help to catch the prey. Us¬ 
ually, other ciliata in the mantle cavity 
fonn food for them. There is a ciliated 
aboial disc (“sucker”) and the animal 
gets firmly attached with its help. There 
is also a hom-like projection in the 
region. The macromicleus is branched 
and shaped like a ba.sket. 

Wlien the animal is separated from 
the host and placed in sea water on a 
slide, it swims vigorously in all direc¬ 
tions. It moves speedily with the ante¬ 
rior sucker-like portion directed for¬ 
wards in a characteristic swerving 
motion. It exhibits different kinds of 
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movements. It moves in a clockwise 
spiral fashion. It also moves in anti¬ 
clockwise rotation. At times, it makes 
very gentle somersanlt-like movements. 

Thigmozon Fenchcli also live in the 
itiantle cavity of the host. It has an oval 
shaped body (Fig. 5) covered with thick 
pellicle and fine cilia all over. The 
mouth is situated on the ventral and 
posterior side. The macromicleus is 
branched ajid occupies the central part. 
They are not seen in large nunibers as 
Nucleocorbula. They feed on unicellu¬ 
lar algae and other minute organic 
matter in the mantle cavity. 

Boveria teredinidi, another ciliatc 
living in the mantle cavity of the ship- 
worm, has been recorded b) earlier 
scientists, But their association with 
other individuals and their colonial 
nature has not been recorded. They 
attach themselves to each other with 
their alua'a! end and look like a full- 
blossomed sunflower (Fig. fi). Generally, 
it is found as a single individual. Tn a 
colony, the number of individuals may 
vary from 2 to more than 120, 

Two species of Trichodina were 
oKserved with ,shipworms, Out of the 
two, Trichodina balakrishnia is new, 

(Continued from page }3) 

Sudhir Kumar (13) showed what a 
keen detective he could make when he 
grew up. A stranger a,skcd him .strange 
questions. Instead of answering them 
like a nice, polite boy, he got 
suspicious, wondering wh\' a strange 
man .should be so interested in 
him. Putting twn) and two together, 
he realized the fellow couldn’t 
Ire anything but a kidnapper. Once he 
realized that, Sudhir yelled for dear 
life. Tire potential kidnapper hit him 
and slapped him, threatened him Init all 
to no avail. Sudhir kept yelling, till peo- 



Many species of the family Trichodini- 
dae arc found to occur in fishes. They 
attach themselves on to the gills, as 
.shown in Fig. 7. A large number of 
small c-urved spines are seen and these 
structuies help them attach themselves 
to the mantle of the .shipwonn. 

V. Santha Kumari 

pie and police took the man over. It 
was onlv later that Sudhir leamf that 
he had handed over to the police a 
veteran kidnapjrer who was ‘wanted’ in 
several kidnapping ca.ses. 

And so, year after year, by accident 
and -sometimes by design, children keep 
alive the legend ‘A stitch in times saves 
nine.’ And as grown-u])s continue to 
acknowhidge and reward these acts of 
bravery year after year, let us remem¬ 
ber, young or old, we t(X) can save a life 
by prompt action and ,selfle.ss thinking. 

Vaijayanti Tonpe 
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N ew YEAR’S EVE in Delhi. That 
cold afternoon, “Children s World” 
j had a date with a face and voice well- 
known in the Hindi film world. But, 
“Children’s World” doesn’t hobnob 
with film stars! What, then, could a 
film star offer “Childrens World”? 
Plenty — I was to discover! 

Like I said, the face and the voice 
were familiar, so when a wee monkey 
greeted me with a “Hello! How are 
you?” in Kamini Kaushal’s voice, I 
wasn’t terribly surprised. I looked up 
to see ropy monkey-arms and legs coil¬ 
ed roimd Kamini Kaushal, long tail 
dangling, while Kaminiji’s right arm 
disappeared into a long monkey-shaped 
glove. It rested like a real monkey on 
her shoulder and moved occasionally to 
talk to the innumerable children who 
wandered in to see and buy Kamini 
Kaushal’s toys, dolls, puppets, clowns, 
teddies, doggies, glove puppets, and 
what not! 

Now, everybody, just about every¬ 
body, says they love children — 
especially if there’s a distance of about 
200 km between them! And they say it 
in the same tone that a child uses to say 
he "loves a cuddly cat or a ‘shweetie’ 
pie of a puppy”. But when a person like 
Kaminiji says she loves children and has 
I always been busy making things for 
them, you can believe it! For, only a 
person madly in love with children could 


make such cuddly, adorable, lovable, 
huggable little creatures like Golliwogs, 
raggedy Ann dolls, teddies, clowns, 

etc.That, too, by finding time to 

make each individual creature herself 
when she is busy shooting for her films. 

“This fellow,” she said pointing to a 
red-haired boy blue, “I completed him 
when I was doing ‘Pyaas’. That one 
there,” she prattled on, pointing to an¬ 
other doll, “diat one I was making on the 

sets of ‘Santosh’ three days ago- 

These skipping ropes I made day be¬ 
fore yesterday when I realized I didn't 
have any left to sell in Delhi.” 

One would have thought that film¬ 
making is a busy enough occupation by 
itself, with its accompanying hassles. 
But, obviously, they do not bother 
Kaminiji, for, she says almost like Mary, 
of “Mary had a little lamb” — 

“My basket goes with me wherever I 
go, and whenever I can snatch the 
time, I make a new creature." Crea¬ 
tures, she might call them, but she 
handles them as if they are little chil¬ 
dren and talks lovingly to them and of 
them, "Where did she get her ideas for 
such lovable things!” I wondered aloud. 

“Oh, I’ve always been fond of arts 
and crafts,” Kaminiji replied. "And I’d 
always been making little knick knacks 
even as a child. I made toys first for 
myself and later for my children,” So 
around 1974, she thought, why not some 
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lovely cuddly toys for other people's 
children as well! She has travelled exten¬ 
sively abroad and from all thcwe ideas 
that she picked up there along with her 
own priceless ones, she started creating 
the most whoppingly cute dolls, glove 
puppets, and toys for her first exhibi¬ 
tion in Bombay. Incidentally, her toys 
and dolls are not mass produced. Each 
individual item is not only designed by 
her, but even made by her and loving¬ 
ly dressed by her. It is only now, she 
said, that she has some people working 
for her, helping to execute her ideas. 

She has already held about six exhibi¬ 
tions in Bombay. There are barely one 
or two shops in Bombay where you 
can ‘buy’ Kaminiji’s dolls and toys. In 
Delhi, if you are lucky, you miglit get 
an item or two at the Central Cottage 
Industries Emporium or at ‘Petals', an 
exclusive boutique for children in De¬ 
fence Colony. Otherwise, you have to 
wait for Kainini Kaushal to have another 
exhibition before you can buy one of 
her creations. The recent one in Delhi, 
on December 30 and 31, was her first 
in the capital and, judging from her 
sales, it was a tremendous siux'ess. Even 
then Kaminiji was not really .satisfied. 

“The tendency still is largely towards 
spending a lot of money on children’s 
clothes. An imaginative toy, wliich 
actually helps in tlie development of the 
child's imagination, is considered a 
waste of money,” she said indignantly. 
“Look at me,” she continued, “1 was 
never bothered with what my children 
wore. I didn’t care if they roamed 
around in tom jeans. But the moment 
they asked for a toy, no matter how ex¬ 
pensive it was, I bought it for them. For 
that would eventually help them deve¬ 
lop their own minds.” Expensive, 
even Kaminiji's toys may seem, but it’s 
money well spent, one realises, and so 


must the parents of scores of children 
who have bought Kaminiji’s exclusive 
‘Playhouse’ for five hundred rupees. 

These ‘Playhouses’, big enough to ac¬ 
commodate two children of about 7-8, 
were all sold out by the time I went to 
the exhibition. This tent-like playhouse 
seems like great fun, where a child can 
play, eat, entertain, and even sleep in. 
I suppose, like a house within a house, 
or like a house out-of-the-house on a 
picnic. Her other creations are equally 
appealing, and not only children but 
even their parents had a tough time de¬ 
ciding which doll or toy tliey should 
take. Kaminiji, as saleswoman, was most 
helpful, personally attending to the 
customers. In her soft, balanced voice, 
she’d try to find out how old the child 
was and try to interest the child and its 
parents in an item that was suitable for 
that paricular age-woup. And even 
though the foggy old, older generation 
felt terribly flattered and were much 
impressed that a film star of ‘their’ times 
was actually trying to interest them in 
a particular item, their children, totally 
unaffected by the ‘filmi’ image, made a 
beeline only for the toys, and one could 
see how difficult it was for them to 
ch(X)se! 

Kamini Kaushal’s association with 
children doesn’t, however, begin and 
end with the toys she makes for them. 
She has been chairman or rather chair¬ 
woman of the Children’s Film Society 
of India, and was planning and comper¬ 
ing Bombay Doordarshan’s programme 
for children, right from the day Bom¬ 
bay TV was started and till quite re¬ 
cently. For this programme, she had 
created a puppet whom her son and his 
friend used to ‘man’. Her son also lent 
his voice to the puppet. 

(Turn to page 40) 
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AN EMPTY MATCHBOY FORMS THE BODY Cf RABBIT. 
CUTOUT THE HEAD FROM A FOLDED PIECE OF PAPER 
AS IN DIAGRAM A.CUT OUT ALSO LEGS FROM A PIECE 
OF PAPER. ASSEMBLE ALL THE PARTS TO MAKE A 
RABBIT. COLOUR ITDECORATIVELY. 

K.K.XIESWANI 





N o one can unabashedly say, there is 
any dearth of children s theatre in 
Delhi. But that is not saying much. 
Most of this ‘theatre’ consists of a 
whole load • of glittering second and 
third standard kids dancing in circles 
around a fairy queen, watched only 
(quite understandable!) by their par¬ 
ents. The.se plays are devoid of any 
plot, or character whatsoever, and gen¬ 
erally reveal a teacher’s interest in 
“Toddlers tall tales for bedtime” rather 
than anything else. Children are treat¬ 
ed as puerile characters, incapable of 
thinking for themselves or having any 
idea of the society they live in. And is 
children’s theatre patronized only by 
adults? I wondered, when I went to see 
“Besura Desh”. There were hardly any 
children among the audience. 

“Besura Desh” is the third play by 
the Music Theatre Workshop, and fol¬ 
lows in the wake of the stormy “Kid- 
stuf’ and the lilting “Demons of Bara- 
tooti” (both of which were reviewed 
in these columns). The Music Theatre 
Workshop is, as its name implies, a 
theatre group for children of ages rang¬ 
ing from 10 to 17. It is directed by Mr. 
Param Vir and Mr. Feizal Alkazi, the 
former famous for his other musical 


works, and the latter for his work in 
adult theatre. “Besura Desh”, like its 
highly successful predecessors, was 
formed by discussion amongst the 
Workshop members, who chose and 
wrote out the theme and script of the 
play. The Workshop members also 
played the musical instruments for the 
play: Param Vir himself on the Piano 
and Tasa, Vikas Mehta on the percus¬ 
sion, Sanjeev Gupta on the Alto Xyla- 
phone and Bongo, Felix Padel on the 
Violin, Pranav Kapoor on the Base 
Xylophone, Deepak Deolikar on the 
Tabla, Zafar Al-Talib on the Clarinet, 
and Praveen Swami on the Recorders 
(a sort of flute) and Base drum. 

Besura Desh is a country tucked 
away anywhere in the world. Literally 
a portrait of many countries of the 
world, it cries out against exploitation, 
decries the rape of Mother nature by 
unscrupulous people, and demands a 
just, equal life for all. 

There are all of today’s typical 
characters, corrupt from the top to the 
bottom. There is Kubuddhi, me typi¬ 
cal megalomaniac general, thirsting ' 
for blood, and whose message is to 
bring death and destruction to the 
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.earth. There is his religious coimter- 
\part, Dumiati, surrounded by his ill- 
gotton wealth. Kubuddhi and Dur- 
mati’s ideologies are married symboli¬ 
cally in the 7th song, as Kubuddhi’s 
soldiers take the priests’ saffron robes, 
and the priests take the soldiers’ ma¬ 
chine guns: a terrifying scene, a mix of 
two extreme evils: to loot and destory, 
to kill and plunder, all in god’s name. 
This is the Besura Desh ministers’ ideo¬ 
logy. When this happens, a typical 
Hitler is bom, Hand-in-glove with 
them are the members of the Council 
i of the Free, or the pec^le who could 
buy their freedom. There is the Mul¬ 
tinationalist wanting to build a nu¬ 
clear amiaments factory, which will in¬ 
volve destruction of forests. This is 
beneficial to the landlord, who wishes 
tliat the tribals on his land be subdued 
Bhagwan Hashish goes into raptu¬ 
res, because he now can haye wood for 


his ashram. There is the ‘Expert’, re¬ 
presenting the concentration of wealth 
in the hands of the elite few, planning 
the strategy for exploitation. Then 
there is Rocky, the social climber who, 
in his red suede shoes and bright pink 
outfit, is sent to exploit the tribals (to 
quote his song) and to make them “step 
out of the Stone Age and into the Jean 
Age” and tells them to “take an axe- 
and come with me, we’re going to cut 
a tree”, topping this off with, “for the 
good times, cut the damn thing down”. 
In the lower echelons are Khundak 
Khan the jailor; Gupt Ram the detec¬ 
tive; Robot, the multinationalist’s me¬ 
tal marvel; and Pahalwan, the land¬ 
lord’s muscle man. On top of all this 
currupted cream, there is a little peach, 
the King, a hamiless old man who is 
forced to sit and sleep on his throne, 
ignorant of all that goes on in his 
country. 


( 


Below : Deepu attempts to pacify the Jailor, angry over Shokhu's rsquset for food, while Mastona 
and the Vanvaii look on. On facing page, Deepu and Shskhu diecuee the horrors of Besura Desh. 

(Turn om for more pictures) 
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I The play moves fast. Shekhu, an up¬ 
per class rebel, and Deepu, a street per¬ 
former, meet. With the aid of Bhola, 
Deepii’s brother, they stage a play 
about a country much like Besura Desh, 
put insist that they are not talking 
about Besura Desh, yet they are arrest- 
3d and sentenced to imprisonment. 

In the jail, they meet with Adarsh, 
p middle class idealist imprisoned for 
his writings, and the dumb “Vanvasi” 
pr tribal who is kept there for cutting 
k few branches of a tree in the land- 
ord’s land. There is an amusing dia- 
ogue between the Jailor and his pet, 
i petty criminal called Mastana. The 
day, at this point, takes a savage twist 
IS the King is thrown into the jail, ffe 

i eveals that though he is king by rank, 
le is only a puppet in the hands of 
kubuddhi and Dunnati. Deepu and 
he King sing the touching song 
A'zaadi" which tells of their yearning 
or freedom. 

Deepu, Shekhu, the King, Adarsh, 
|nd the Vanvasi escape to the jungles 
/here the tribals live. They rapidly 
jstabli.sh rapport with the tribals and 
jnlist their support in overthrowing the 
jijrrupt Besura Desh regime. At this 


point Rocky, the social climber, comes 
on to persuade the tribals to make way 
to “civilization”, but the tribals are dis¬ 
suaded by an ex-city-dweller who now 
lives with them. 

The play moves rapidly to the over¬ 
throw of the Besura Desh government, 
Peace and hannony are restored. Ku- 
buddhi and Durmati try to escape, but 
are captured. During the revolt, the 
entire audience bursts into the song, 
“Hava dheere dheere bahar ja rahi 
hai’, which Deepu and Shekhu had 
already taught them. The play ends on 
a note of warning, showing us the 
options left for the survival of man. 

The Music Theatre Workshop indeed 
has done a commendable job of this 
play. The team met people from the 
Chipko Andolan, Kalpvriksh, and simi¬ 
lar organizations before the theme 
was plotted out. The lyrics for the songs 
were written by an ex-Workshop mem¬ 
ber, Salil R. Singh. 

The earth and mankind are on the 
brink of an ecological disaster. Trees 
are being ruthlessly felled, and pollu¬ 
tion is widespread. Even if you have not 
seen “Besura Desh”, here is a way to 
help spread its message. 


lontinued from page 30) 

jHer children and grandchildren are 
^w Kaminiji’s greatest source of ins- 
jration. Anuradha, her 9-year-old 
sand daughter, lends her name to a 
|ry popular doll created by Kaminiji. 
jC gave her youngest son a teddy, as 
as himself, when he was small. It 
uraliy became his favourite toy till 

I was seventeen and his very creative 
im gave him another teddy! Don’t 
gh to read about a 17-year-old guy 

f 


playing with teddies! Kaminiji’s crea¬ 
tures are such a delight that they’d melt 
even a giant’s heart. Were a wicked giant 
to get one of her creatures, he would pro¬ 
bably preserve it till doomsday! As for 
kids, they couldn't ask for anything bet¬ 
ter than a doll so mobile, so fluid, with 
such speaking eyes and talking move¬ 
ments than the ones Kamini Kaushal 
makes. 

Vaijayanti Tonpe 



INDIA JOINS SPACE CLUB! 


{India's first cosmonaut is right now undergoing rigorous training in 
the USSR space centres He is likely to be launched into space some¬ 
time next year. This article—in two parts—describes step by step 
India's efforts to master space technology.) 


I T is a quarter of a century since the 
world zoomed into the Space Age, 
with the successful launching of the 
Russian satellite, Sputnik-I, on October 
4, 1957. What was (ill theii a figment of 
man’s curiosity and imagination in po¬ 
pular science fiction had tiuned into 
reality. But to turn his imagination into 
reality, man did not possess a magic 
wand. It was the result of years of hard 
work and research. Similar efforts were 
being made in many other countries also. 
It was therefore little wonder that be¬ 
fore four months had lapsed after this 
pioneering achievement, the USA laun¬ 
ched its satellite, Explorer-I, on Januar>' 
31.1958. 

When the mystical space was tlius 
being challenged by these countries, 
India had completed a decade of its In¬ 
dependence. It had all the manpower, 
but lacked the resources and technology 
needed for space research. Efforts were 
not wanting. When the Soviet Union 
launched Sputnik-I, India established 
an optical tracking station at the Naini 
Tal Observatory, in Uttar Pradesh, and 
watched the satellite. Within a year, the 
Tata Institute of Fundamental Research, 
Bombay, embarked on experimental 
launchings of constant altitude plastic 
balloons to acquire data on conditions 
prevailing in high altitudes. In 1961, it 
was decided that the space research 
activities were to be coordinated and 


conducted under tlie aegis of the De¬ 
partment ol Atomic Energy. And so in 
1962, tlie Indian National Committee 
for Space Research (INCOSPAR) was 
fonned under the Department of Ato¬ 
mic Energy. It had as its Chairman a 
brilliant scientist, Dr. Vikram Sarabhai. 

Dr. Sarabhai is known as tlie father of 
Indian spa('e technology. He was a re- 
seajch scholar in the field of co.smic 
rays, a kind of radiation that comes from 
outer space. Ilis efforts as Chaiiinan of 
the INCOSPAR bore fruit when from 
1963 India started launching .small roc¬ 
kets know)) as sounding rockets, meant 
111 ) studying the atmosphere, from a 
place called Thumba, near Trivandrum 
city. The Thmnba Equatorial Rocket 


The Thumba Equatorial Rocket Launching Station 
near Trivandrum, Kerala. 
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The 360 kg Aryabhata sateUite. 

Jiaiinching Station (TKRLS) was thus 
established. 

Many Indian (Rohiui-75, Rohini-lOO, 
Menaka-1, Menaka-II, etc.), Rn.ssian (M- 
100 etc.), American (Dual Hawk, Nike 
Apache, etc.), British (Skua, Petrel, etc.) 
and French (Dragon, Centaure, etc.) 
sounding rockets were launched from 
Thuinba. Dr. Sarabhai’s keen efforts 
convinced tlie world of India’s sincerity 
and deterinination. As a rc'sult, many 
countries came forward to cooperate 
with India. In U)63, India secured UN 
.sponsorship for TERLS, wdiich accele¬ 
rated S])ac(' research in this country. 
Then, in 196*f), INUOSPAR w'as recon¬ 
stituted as a part of the Indian Nation¬ 
al Science Academy (INSA) and the 
Indian Space Research Organisation 
(ISRO) W'as formed. 

Dr. Sarabhai dreamt of India having 
its own satellites. With this object in 
view', lu' ])ersuaded the Government to 
set up a Satellite Swstems Division 
(SSD) in 1970 at Thuinba. But alas! 
Though his dream was realized just five 
years later, in the shayie of Aryabhata, 
the first Indian satellite, he never lived 
to see it. He had passed away in 1971. 
Toda\’ at Thuinba, sprawling over a vast 


area lies the Vikram Sarabhai Space 
Centre (VSSC) called after that dedicat¬ 
ed scientist. 

On June I, 1972, the Indian Space 
Commission was formed and the De¬ 
partment of Space set up, with its head¬ 
quarters at Bangalore. In the same year, 
the ISRO was brought under the De¬ 
partment of Space. Earlier, Dr. Sarabhai 
had begun talks with the USSR for assis¬ 
tance ill India’s space researcb program¬ 
me, and was hopeful of Soviet coopera¬ 
tion. After his death, the talks were 
pursued further, which resulted in an 
agreement being signed lietween the 
USSR Academv of Sciences and the 
ISRO on May lO, 1972 at Moscow. The 
Soviet Union under took to launch an 
Indian satellite with the help of a Soviet 
rocket and also to assist in fabricating 
the satellite. Indian scientists then set 
about building the satellite projeel 
(ISSP) at Peenya, near Bangalore. Sub¬ 
systems of vital importance, like the 
solar panels for the generation of ele¬ 
ctricity, nickel-cadmium batteries for 
the storage of electricity, .special tape 
recorders for the storage and transmis- 
.sion of data, and the spin-up systems to 
stabilise the satellite while in orbit, 
were provided by the USSR. The satel¬ 
lite cost India a huge 50 million rupees. 

The 300 kg satellite, fabricated in 26 
months, was named Aryabhata after a 
famous 5th century Indian astronomer 
and mathematician. Aryabhata w'as a 
polyhedron (a solid body with many 
bases or sides) in .shape, having 26 faces. 
This blue and white satellite measured 
116 cm in height. The .satellite worked 
on a 45 watt power supply derived from 
the solar panels and the nickel-cadmium 
batteries. 

Arv abhata was not meant for any vital 
practical utilisation. It was a purely 
technological satellite, just to prove that 
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India is capable of fabricating space¬ 
worthy satellites. 

From India, Aryabhata was to be 
tracked by a ground station at Srihari- 
kota, in Andhra Pradesh. At India’s re¬ 
quest, the USSIt set up the Bears Lake 
ground station (near Moscow) for the 
same pur[)ose. The satellite, while or¬ 
biting in space, could obey 35 com¬ 
mands sent from the ground stations. 

Aryabhata was launched successfully 
from a Soviet cosmodrome on April 19, 
1975, with the help of the Soviet Intcr- 
co.snios carrier rocket. This heralded a 
new era of space lesearch in India. Dr. 
Sarabliai s dream has been realized. Des¬ 
pite the cancellation of the experiments 
because of a mal-function in the power 
supply of the satellite, the mission pjov- 
ed that with proper technological know¬ 
ledge, Indian scientists could achieve 


wonderful results. 

India enthusiastically pursued its 
space plans, with the sole objective of 
exidoiting the potential of its satellites 
for the country’s development. Just 
three days aft(n- the successful launch-' 
ing of Aryabhata, a second agreement ' 
was signed between the USSR Academy i 
of Sciences and the ISRO. It was res- '' 
ponsible for the second Indian satellite, 
Bhaskara. 

Named after a leading bth century 
Indian astronomer, Bhaskara was in¬ 
tended for active practical utilisation. 

It was an Earth Observation Satellite 
(SEO), meant lor conducting Earth- 
observation experiments and surveying 
the natural resources of India. For thLs, 
remote-sensing technology was adopt¬ 
ed by the Indian scioitisls. 

Remole-sensing is a technique for 


.4 rocket being mounted at Thumba. 
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detecting the characteristics of an ob¬ 
ject or a phenomenon, without actual¬ 
ly being in contact with it. Our eye is 
a simple remote-sensing instrument. 
Every physical object in this universe 
emits different kinds of radiations. An 
electromagnetic si)ectrum Ls an arran¬ 
gement of these radiations, according 
to tlieir wavelengths. A small portion of 
the electromagnetic spectrum is known 
as the visible range. Radiations of cer¬ 
tain wavelengths comprising this visi¬ 
ble range are detected by our eyes and 
enable us to see the object around us. 
And they are incapable of detecting the 
radiations falling outside tliis visible 
range. These can be detracted only by 
instruments known as sensors, develop¬ 
ed by the modern technology of remote¬ 
sensing. These sensors reveal what the 
eye cannot detect and supply valuable 
information to the scientists. 

If we look around from our rooftops, 
we can see a small part of our city 
around us. But if we climb up a tower, 
a much larger portion of our city can be 
seen. It is, therefore, obvious that from 
an aeroplane we may not only be able to 
see our cit>' but many adjoining areas 
also. Similarly, as satellites move at 
higher altitudes than aircrafts and bal¬ 
loons, they can surve>' a much wider 
area of the ground. So the remote-sens¬ 
ing operations carried out through them 
pro^'ide the scientists with such infor¬ 
mation which cannot be obtained from 
any other source. 

Bhaskara had on board, as its primary 
payload, hvo TV cameras and three mi¬ 
crowave radiometers. One of the cam¬ 
eras, like the ordiiuuy TV camera, work¬ 
ed in the visible range, while die other 
worked in the infrared range. India’s 
scientists e.v{iected to get valuable sci¬ 
entific infomiation from the pictures 


taken by these cameras. The radiometies 
were also meant for similar remote-sen¬ 
sing operations. 

Bhaskara, fabricated by the Peenya 
team of scientists at a cost of Bs. 6.5 
crores was like Aiyabhala a 25-faced 
polyhedron. It weighed 444 kg, witli a 
height of 156 cm and a diameter of 159 
cm. The system for power supply was 
the same as in Aryabhata. For this satel¬ 
lite, too, the USSR provided the impor¬ 
tant .sub-systems. A much more sophis¬ 
ticated satellite than Aryabhata, Bha.s- 
kai'a could obey 200 commands. The 
gromid stations at Sriharikota, Ahnieda- 
bad, and die Bears Take were to track 
die satellite while it moved in orbit. 

On June 7, 1979, an Intereosnios roc¬ 
ket successfully thrust Bhaskara into 
orbit, from a Soviet cosmotlroinc. 
Though die microw'ave radiometers in¬ 
stalled in the satellite transmitted valu¬ 
able data to the ground stations, the TV 
cameras failed to obey the commands. 
But die scientists persisted in tlicir 
efforts. On May 16, 1980, one of the 
cameras responded and hundreds of pic¬ 
tures were obtained by the ground sta¬ 
tions. On November 20, 1981, a similar 
satellite, Bhaskara-ll (SEO-II), an im¬ 
proved version of Bhaskara, was launch¬ 
ed by an intercosmos rocket from the 
Soviet Union, which fulfilled Bhaskra’s 
incomplete mission. 

Aldiough Aryabhata and Bhaskara 
had been fabricated in India, they were 
launched by Soviet rockets from 
Soviet soil. Indian scientists realised 
that imless and until they developed 
the technology of launching dieir own 
satellites, they could not hope to execute 
their space plans independently. So, 
even when Bhaskara was being built, 
w'ork was simultaneously progressing on 
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India’s first Satellite Launch Vehicle, 
SLV-3. 

Designed and produced at VSSC, 
SLV-3 measures 22.6 metres in length 
and has a take-off weight of 17 tonnes. It 
is a pencil shaped rocket of 1 metre dia¬ 
meter, and is capalile of launching a 40 
kg satellite in a low earth orbit. Divided 
into four stages, SLV-3 carries the satel¬ 
lite to be launched in its fourth stage. 
The satellite is covered with a heat 
shield to protect it from being damag¬ 
ed (hiring the ficr>' launch. In case of 
any mal-fnn(.'tion in the vehicle, it can 
be destroyed by a ground operated des- 
trnct system, to terminate the flight. 
The vehicle is powered bv solid fuel 
made in India. 

An experimental flight of SLV-3 on 
August 10, 1979 failed. But it did not 
dampen the spirits of our scientists. 
Another flight of the vehicle was plan¬ 
ned. This time, instead of a simple .pay- 
load in the fourth stage, a Rohini satel¬ 
lite fabricated bv the ISRO Satellite 
Centre at Bangalore was used. This 35 
kg satellite was provided with solar 
panels built in India which supplied 
power to the satellite. The satellite’s 
mi.ssion was not application oriented. It 
was a simple technological satellite 
which was to provide the ground sta¬ 
tions with data on SLV-3’s performance 
during the 12-minute launch phase. Its 
launching was also thought to be an 
ideal opportimity to test the performan¬ 
ce of the ground stations. Tracking of 
the satellite was to be done by the 
ground stations at Sriharikota, Car Ni¬ 
cobar, Thnmba, and Ahmedabad. A 
mobile tracking station was also to par¬ 
ticipate in the tracking of the satellile 
from the Fiji main island. 

On July 18,1980, the SLV-3 was suc- 



The SLV-3 rocket. 


cessfully fired from the Sriharikota 
Range (SIIAR), in Andhra Pradesh. It 
thrust into orbit the 35 kg Rohini satel¬ 
lite. It was indeed a glorious achieve¬ 
ment for India. The USSR, USA, France, 
Japan, and China were till then the only 
nations capable of launching their own 
satellites. India was proud to join the 
Space Club! With this latest success, 
India had also acquired the technolo^ 
of developing Intermediate Range Bal¬ 
listic Missiles (IRBM), which was a rare 
achievement. Though to this day, there 
has been no place for IRBMs in the 
Indian space plans. India uses its 
space achievements only for peaceful 
purposes. 

Subbendu Mukherjee 
(To be concluded) 
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BOOK REVIEW 


ALL ABOUT ASIAD I TO VIII 


STORY OF THE ASIAN GAMES 
By Narottam Puri 
National Book Trust, New Delhi 
RsS 

O UR rt-aders will rcnicinlx'r llit' sorics- 
Histor) of the Asian Cauu's-tlmt ap- 
jn-aml oil tlu'sc pages m tlie past several 
issues. This Ixiok goes over iiiiieh the same 
ground. 

'J’lie author corri'dly pays tribute to Prof, 
(h I). .Sondhi, who levived the idea of au 
Asian (lames on the pattern of the pre- 
World War II Far Eastern Caines and simi¬ 
lar events. 

Tins book eould be partienlarl) usetul for 
childn'u. espeeiallv those who are interest¬ 
ed in athleties and ti'ain sports, because it 
recidls th(' glorious achievements of the 
jiioneering Indian athletes, like Lus’v Pinto, 
Milkha Singh, and Sriram Singh. The\ be¬ 
came heroes h»r all Indians and worthv of 
emulation b\- everv vonng athlete. 

The iK'.st that India has ever done is to 
eonu' .second in the- tails of medals (in the 
First .Asiad), and ever since then it has Iroen 
a .steads' fourth or fifth. China, a recent en- 
trv in the Asian Caines arena, has gone far 
ahead of ns. Japan has alwavs Ixn'ii the 
strongest sporting nation in Asia, but she 
ma\ not be able to hold this position for 
long. 

T1k‘ photographs that illustrate this histoiT 
are well ehosc'ii and quite inspinng, Tlirongh 
them we can follow the rising sojihi.stication 


in equipment and .style, turf \ielding place 
to cinder and this in turn to the tartan of 
today. I'hese synthetic surfaces are as near- 
jierfect as one can get througli the applica¬ 
tion of modern scientific discoveric's. 

Science also cwnes to the aid of the ath¬ 
lete in recording his acliievemenls more ac¬ 
curate!) and by photographic' and other 
ecpiipinent regi.stcring his faults in style and 
movement. It also tells him the capacity of 
his ow'ii body and liow far he can go with¬ 
out causing serious injiin to himself. Thus, 
by an I'rror-frc'c style' and greater .strength, 
athletic' performances improve dramatically. 

Though we arc justifiablv proud of hav¬ 
ing held the First A.sian (James and thus 
begun a tradition which is now we11-e.sta- 
blished, we caimot get carried awav and go 
so far as the author, to claim that “these' 
(James arc' sec'ond onh' to the Olympics from 
the viewqroint of partit'ipation and discip¬ 
line.” Tlic Emopean Games liave a wintc'r 
counterpart which we do not, and for an¬ 
other, tlie Pan American Games involve two 
arntinents and a degree of skill which we 
cannot hope to match. 

Tlie involvement of more children in the 
national sports movement, building more 
sfxirts facilities and putting to good use 
whatever is available are nccx3.ssary to 
make this healthy activity more popular in 
India. Tlu' author has mrt touched on any 
of these isues, but C'onfined himself to mere 
narration. Hut he writes .simply and well, 
and this book w'ill be* enjoyed b\' all senior 
schcxil students. 
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THE WISE AND THE WILY 
Animal Stories of the East 
By Kala Thairani 
NBT, New Delhi, Rs 2.50 

R esembling Russian books on tin’ 
same tlicme and subject, this collec¬ 
tion ol six briel' talcs involves clever ani¬ 
mals who outwit their stronger cousins and 
also, in the proves, keep them from doing 
any hann to tin' weaker residents of the 
forest world. 

To personalise ccilain animals and make 
them behave much as humans w'ould have 
in the same circuinstaiiccs is the theme ol 
folk tales all over the world, '(’he Panchatan- 
tra!' tales of India are jicrhaps the best exam- 
ple.s of this lorni of nairalion. 

In doing ,so, a truth is sought to Ix' esta¬ 
blished and a moral taught. And, invariabh, 
it is the jackal, described as the ‘cunning’ 
jackal, or the ‘clever’ haix' which gets the 
pride of jrlacr. 

‘Sivahi and the I'ilephant’ involves a 
jackal wdio wants to enjoy an undisturbed 
meal and (inls off the scent a lion, a tiger, 
and a h'opard in quick sncces.sion. A lion is 
also the fool in the other story entitled 'On 
His Maje.sh’s Sei-vice’. 

These tales from India and Sri Lanka 
thus, in a way, poke fun at the Lord ol the 
Forest and Iris Princes w'ho are dca'ived by 
flatters' and enticed to tluhr doom by greed 
or pride (as also in the .story ‘Why is the 
Rabbit Galled Wi.se’). 

That one clever fellow or tw'o can tx' 
tricked b\' another who is cleveri'r is illus¬ 
trated in the story ‘Company lor the Feast’, 
\vhere a hare gets the bettei' of a wolf aixl 
a fox. In Burma and Tibet, tlu' rabbit (>r the 
hare is considered the w'isest of all animals. 

Pulak Bisw'as could possibly be nearing a 
personal landmark in illustrating childiens 
Ixioks and he is particularlv strong when 


dealing with tongue-in-cheek stories. But 
whether in the interest of economy or style, 
leaving blank white spaces over large areas 
of the pagt'S does not present a very' attr¬ 
active look. 

Tlierc is also a jioint to Lx; made for 
thicker and meatier books, because tlu'se 
slim volumes do not eitlier engage the at¬ 
tention of children for ver\ long nor do they 
preserve veiv xvell. Perhaps the N.B.T, 
oniild isne several stories in tandem in.stead 
of relying on these single-shot ventures. 

Balachandran 
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O F the various kinds of herons that are 
known, tlic common hon)ns are a widely 
distributed species throughout Southeni 
Europe, North Africa, ("hina, and Japan. In 
India, they are found wherever there is 
•water, 

Tliey aio typical birds, with long legs and 
upright carriage, fine, dark-ringed eyes with 
bright \oIlow irises and large bright black 
pupils. llie\' have pointed, flc.sh-ooloured 
dagger-like bills. C-onsequently, herons are 
not difficult birds to identily and every bird- 
lover knows them by sight though, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, they are bv no means evenly 
distributed. 

Tlvey fre<j[uent the banks of rivers and 
streams, lakes and ponds, and spend much 
time standing still in shallow water, on the 
lookout for prey, 'flieir method of capturing 
fi.sh reveals how much better they are at it, 
than our fislier-folk. The}' fish by thrusting 
theii' dagger-like beaks down wlnm they see 
fish, and always succeed. Their food consists 
chiell}' of fish, frogs, and w^orms, but young 
water fowls, mice, molluscs, and insects are 
<iLso eaten. 


Throughout the greater part of the year, 
herons are solitary in habits. Family life 
Istarts early in the year - their pairing sea¬ 
son - when they congregate in larg^ num¬ 
bers. They usually nest in almost inaccessible 
spots at the top of tall trees. To watch 
them in their nests is fiu from easy. Last year, 
however, I found a nest so placed that it 
could be overlooked from a hidcy-hole I had 
built, and was able to watch the birds from 
the laying of the first egg to the departure 
of the young, a period of approximately 
three months. 

These colonksts, however, like old die hai cls, 
still rigidlx’ cling to tin' tracHlion of build¬ 
ing tJieir nests on a fexv chosen trees near 
water. Around village Burari, near Dellii, is 
one such heron ooloriv, 

Birds Iwgan to frequent the heronry to¬ 
wards the end of January, when small 
groups would sit out on the mai'sh adjaa-nt 
to the stalely trees. From time to time they 
ins])ected the nests, and when I entered the 
hcroniy in Febniaiy, many birds were pre¬ 
sent, p(;rched on their nests and obviously 
in posses.siou. If no birds were evident, pal¬ 
lets below the trees and branches were 
good indication which ne.sts of previous 
years had been taken over by pairs of birds. 
The amomit of nest-building done varied 
considerably. In the large, well established 
nests - gieat saucers of .sticks, some two or 
three feet in diameter - practically no ad¬ 
ditions were made at tliis stage. The smaller 
nests of only one or two years’ standing 
•were added to and made into safe recepta¬ 
cles for eggs. The herons arriving last found 
all existing nests ocaipied and constructed 
new ones, which looked ridiculously small 
for such large birds. 

Generally, the eggs are laid at the end of 
Februar}'. Last year, laying at this heronry 
was at its peak in the third week of March. 
In fact, although ten occupied nests were 
examined regularly, the first eggs were not 
found imtil the middle of March. 
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When I was in the hidey-hole, I observed 
three ctows in the vicinity of one heron’s 
nest. Later, one of them entered the nest in 
the absence of its owner and destroyed 
an egg. llie robber hoppd away and the 
heron, on returning home, look the empty 
blue shell and dropped it over the side of 
tilt' nest and then brooded the remainder. 
Apparenllv, the heron was not imdulv dis- 
Inrlx'd by the loss and Hnalb reared four 
young ones. 

In tire nest on wlrieli all subsequent ob- 
sc'rvations were eoncentrated, fiw; eggs 
were laid during the si-eond halt of March, 
at tAvo or ihrec-day intervals. Sina* they 
hatched at a])proxiinatel\ the same inter- 
ivals, incubation must have' begun willi the 
laying ot the first egg. Incubation was car¬ 
ried out by both birds, but the teinale sat 
(or longer periods than the male, 

(ihang(i-over was a most delicate o])era- 
tion, involving intense display. Often, if the 
male wa.s to take his turn, lie first carefully 
seh'cted a twig, broken oil from a dead 
branch, and presented it to the sitting le- 
male, who then ailded it to the nest. TIu; 
mah; then sat on the eggs till the female 
returned. Finally, after upproximatelv 26 
days’ incubation, the first egg hatched and 
a dark-grey chick, with legs ha\ing a dis¬ 
tinct greenish tint and a head with a halo 
of tliin light grey feathers, appeared. 

Rearing the chicks involved special feeding 
exercises for the heron. Food had to be col¬ 
lected, such as fish, frogs, crabs, and aqua 
tic insects, and fed to the ciiieks b\' regur¬ 
gitation. ’Ihe first feed wa.s observed when 
only two chicks were hatched. 

Regurgitations were made by the male 
and in each case a small black mass wa.s 
produced consisting of relatively small mor¬ 
sels, probably crabs. 'Tlio two chicks showcxl 
little interest and most of the fo(.'d was eat¬ 
en by die jiarent. Reguritation completed, 
theix; followed a long pericKl of bill cleaning 
while the bird sat on the nnhatched eggs. 


The chicks’ lack of interest in food was 
short-lived; the day following the hatching 
■,of the last chick, they began eating food 
most greedily. 

Descriptions of how a heron feeds its diicks 
always stress that the cliick grabs its parent’s 
Vak with its own so as to stimulate it to 
regurgitate. I'his, obviously, caimot occur 
in the earliest stages and was not observ¬ 
ed until the eldest chick was some eighteen 
da)'s old; it then grasiKxl the b<*ak of the 
female immediately after she aiTived, and 
drew it down to mi.st level. At this .stage the 
1(X)(1 was regurgitated into the open moutli 
of tlio clamouring chick. 

In the earlier stages the paivnl was able 
to resist an\' active |)iilling by the clucks. 
In the last lecwrded f(!ed, when the chicks 
Were scA'cn weeks old, the young were rough- 
(ly the same size as the male, ajid stimula¬ 
tion produced a situation comparable to a 
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The nest of a heron is usually a crude platform 
of sticks high in the trie. 


wrestling match. Also, in these later .stages, 
tlio natui'c of Uie regurgitated material was 
cwiisiderably djangcd. For, largi' objects, 
.sucli as a foot-long eel, were thrown up and 
•swallowed whole b)’ one chick! Reguigitated 
feeding was far lre<jucjit now. 

Hk; chicks remain in the nest for ap- 
proximal el)' eight weeks, nie first indica- 
itions of attempts to leave arc when tlie 
young l)irds begin to climb the branches ad¬ 
jacent to the nest and then make short 
flights aromid the heroim. After tlu' young 
liave finally h'ft tlicir breeding-places, tlicir 
paients have them cntirelv to supj)ort tliem- 
selves. Tlic)’ m{)ve alone and are txmiplctely 
indi'jrendont from the time tlicy leave the 
vicinity ol the heronrv - their breeding 
j)lacc. 

l.ong ago, in Britain, herons were protect¬ 
ed b\' law lor the benefit of the blights and 
nobles, who hunted them w'itli trained fal- 
(Xins. The captured birds were later seiwed 
at banquets. Tlie apjH'aranee of cooketl 
heron at the table was a signal to tlu’ 
jenights to liegin a round of boasting about 
their adventmes and the skill of their 
favourite laloons. 

During the reign ol Jami's 1, a law was 
jiassed making it an offentt' tor auvbodv to 
fill* a gun within 0(K) yards of a heronr)-. 

Although found in most part.s of tlie 


world, herons are particularly special to 
North Americans. The well-known American 
author, Henry Thoreau, even suggested 
making them \3S dtizensl Thou^ such sta¬ 
tus was never officially granted, herons ap¬ 
peared on a 1947 United States postage 
stamp — the first bird ever to be so honour¬ 
ed solely because of its distinctive 
appearance. 

In flight, a heron is easily distinguished 
from otlier birds by its characteristic body 
psition-its neck is held in an S-shape and 
its legs float straight out behind, like strea¬ 
mers in Uie wind. 

Have you ever heard of a “heron orphan¬ 
age”? llicre is one in Japan. About 30 miles 
northwe.st of Tokyo, there is a small village 
called Noda where, tall, slender trees stand 
amongst the houses. The village, sunound- 
cd by green ria;-ficlds and little copses, is 
famihar to Japanese bird-lovers as tfie smn- 
mer homo of the white herons. 

It was sometime during the IStli century 
that the first herons came to Noda; more 
came in later years; now they number about 
16,000 during an average .summer, niey do 
not all arrive at the same time. Early in 
April, the first heron flics in from the south 
—a ‘scout’ carrying out a survey to see if 
eveiytliing is the same as in the year be¬ 
fore. Next comes an advance partv of about 
a hundred birds; finally, the laigc flocks 
arrive. 

Apparently, the villagers were very bnd 
to the winged visitors, which probably ac¬ 
counts for their return year after year. The 
children, in particular, were eager to take 
care of them, and this tradition still con¬ 
tinues. 

A few years ago, a giant typhoon killed 
many of the herons, and as a result many of 
the young ones were orphaned. A special 
'heron orphanage’ was Wit at the local 
school where the children looked after these 
waifs. Tbe orjihanagc is still in regular use, ’ 

{Turn to page 64) 
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“There is only one magic 
which can remove 
poverty—and that is hard 
work helped by a clear 
sense of purpose and 
discipline." 

—Indira Gandhi 


Satyameva Jayate—Shramaeva Jayate 
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{ "piTKU, a baby penguin, was walking 
> by the side of his mother, It was 
siunnier time in Antarctica, the land of 
f eternal ice and snow. The sky was iin- 
I men.sely blue. If was a pleasant morning. 

, Pitku was in great spirits. Today liis 
mother was giving him a delicious treat 
' of the krill, the tiny fish that swarm tlie 
I coastal waters of Antarctica. 

“We ll be hunting the krill under the 
sheet of ice. llemember, you r<' coming 
here for the first time. So l)e cai'eful. And 
no pranks!” his mother warned him. 

“I won’t play any mischief,” Pitku 
bowed his head to reassure her, “it’s a 
promi.se!” 

Hundreds of Adelie penguin families 
had started towards the .shore. As usual, 
thc\ were smartly dressed in black and 
white. Pitkii saw his uncles, aunts, and 
cousins walking in groups. He was s eiy 
proud of his famiK. ‘All of them are so 
affectionate, so loving!’ Pitku said to 
him.self. 

“What’re sou mnttering'r’ his mother 
I asked. 

“Oh. its notlung.’ Pitku smiled 
happilv. 


They continued to walk, Pitku asking 
her a hundred and one questions. On the 
way, he caught sight of some strange 
animals, tied to posts buried deep in the 
snow. At the sight of the penguins, they 
at once fell silent. They crawled as near 
to the penguins as th('ir chains would 
pennit. But for their twitching tails, they 
were still. Witli bated breath, they glanc¬ 
ed ‘lovingly at the iienguins. 

“Who’re they?” Pitku asked his 
mother. 

“They’re Siberian huskies. Men have 
brought them here,” his mother 
answered. 

One of the dogs addressed Pitku. 
“Hello, darling! Going out fishing with 
your mother?” 

“Yes, she is treating me to krill.” 

“Come, darling, come nearer. Shake 
hands with your old uncle,” the dog said 
in a coaxing tone and put out one of his 
paws. 

Unsuspecting, Pitku was about to 
move forward, when his mother held 
him back. “What re you doing?” 

“I was going to shake hands with uncle 
and sav ‘Hello’.” 
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“Fool! He would have torn you to 
pieces and eaten you up!” She cast an 
angry glance at the husldes, but was too 
dignified to pick a quarrel with them. 

The Adelie penguins were now almost 
near the shore. Suddenly, there was a 
dreadful noise. A distant rumbling and 
crackling like thunder. It was repeated 
again and again, Pitlcu moved closer to 
his mother and asked her in a hushed 
voice, “What was that noise, mother?” 

“Nothing to worry about,” his mother 
assured him. “Just tlie ice cracking.” 

Indeed it was. With the wannth of 
the summer, the ic(‘ had Iregun to thaw. 
Huge cracks developed in the shore ice. 
The pack ice started breaking. Giant ice¬ 
bergs were breaking away from the land 
mass of ice that covered Antaictica. 
As they broke away, they made a rum¬ 
bling, crackling noise. 

The sea was crowded with ice of all 
.shapes and sizes. Pitku was watching an 
iceberg near the shore. It dazzled in the 
sun. Its translucent white had patterns 
of blue shades, scattered all over. Its 
sides were polished incredibly .smooth 
by the waves. Every time they broke 
against its sides, snow white foam shot 
high up in the air. 

“Mother, please, let me take a show¬ 
er of foam,” Pitku begged. He swam to 
the iceberg, crawled over it, and stood 
up. Every now and then he would re¬ 
ceive a shower of foam. Pitlai was im¬ 
mensely delighted. 

“Mother, why don’t you join me? Its 
great fun,” Pitku invited her. 

His mother smiled and joined him in 
the ‘foam shower’. 

“All, there! What re you both doing? 
It was fadier penguin calling out. “Hurry 
up. Others are already hunting the krill. 
Come on.” 

Pitku and his mother .swam through 
the water and joined him. They started 


towards where all the other penguins 
had gone. Soon they reached the place. 
The other penguins were already 
beneath the sheet of ice, liuntiiig the 
krill. 

Pitku dived into the water along with 
his mother and father. Under the ice, 
tlie sea bed was lieautiful. There 
was a dim glow all around. The water 
was crystal clear. There were shoals of 
fish. Tiny krill crowded together as they 
floated. The ice-sheet above was shin¬ 
ing and somewhat transparent. Below 
that, the iec-cold water was limpidly 
green. Pitku gazed at the tiny blue star- 
fi.sh, then turned his attention to some 
larger ones, orange in colour, with ten¬ 
tacles. They moved gently on the un¬ 
even siufacc of the sea bed. The pen¬ 
guins swam with amazing speed, hunt¬ 
ing the krill. 

‘Mother is an expert acrobat. Let me 
try that leap,’ Pitku told himself. 
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He was about to leap, when a great 
blackloppt'd liead with white uiiderjaw 
reared from die water. A row of saw- 
edged teeth frighleued tlie life out of a 
baby seal, who look to his tail and dis- 
appeiued. Pilkn’s niodier moved to his 
side and Uinist him on an ice floe near¬ 
by. Within seconds, the whole pen¬ 
guin family was on die shore. 

"What was it, mother?” asked Pitku. 

“It was a killer whale, our dt^adly 
enemy. Never go anywhere near him,” 
his mother warned him. 

“1 thought it was a dolphin. 

“liOoks somewhat like him. But never 
forget, that bidly of his can lake in a 
dozen seals at a time! Maybe a dozen 
penguins also!” 

“Killer whales? Oh, they are fonnid- 
able hunters,” father penguin joined 
the two. "They surround and destroy 
whole herds of walruses. They attack 
other whales and tear the tongues out 
of their jaws!” 

“All, tluw must be very enud to do 
that, Pitku sighed. 

Next moment he forgot all about the 
killer whales. lie saw baby seals playing 



liide-and-seek through the ‘breathing 
holes gnawed in the ice. They would 
leap on the ice from water, flipper tliem- 
selves across the ice, and with a flick 
of then tails, disappear through die 
‘breathing holes’ imdcr the sheet of ice. 
Pitku was greatly enjoying their game. 

Some of the seals would just crawl 
up the smooth ice and shde dowi again 
in water. Others seemed too lazy. They 
would just lie on the ice, turn their 
heads towinds the penguins, as if to 
study them for a while, then give a 
wide yawn and go back to sleep. 

Pitku thou^t he would join diem in 
their game of hide-and-seek. He shouted 
at a baby seal, “Ah f riend, ean I join you 
in your game?” 

“A.sk your modier.' It was fatlier pem- 
guin who spoke. 

“Pitku, were going to the shore to 
welcome some guests. So better hurr\ 
up,” said his mother. 

Pitku was disappointed. Yet he tinned 
to the seals and said, “Let's make it some 
other time. You see, we’re busy today.” 

“Bye! See you again,” said a bab)' 
seal, who lowered himself in a ‘breath¬ 
ing hole’ and disappeared. 

The Adelie penguins continued their 
walk. They looked well-bred and digni¬ 
fied. They walked on and on, sway¬ 
ing from one foot to another, 
when they came across some furrows 
in the ice made by sledges and snow- 
scooters, they preferred to crawl on 
their bellies, helping themselves along 
with the tips of their winj^. 

“Mother, when we crawl, don’t you 
thmk we look more like seals or tor¬ 
toise? ’ Pitku asked his mother. 

“We look like penguias, whether ,we 
crawl or walk, ” his mother said with 
great dignity'. 

Pitku ioiew it was time to keep quiet! 

The penguins walked for some more 
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time. Soon the> were on the shore. A 
few meni were standinj; on the iee. The 
penguins liad by then formed a sort ol 
procession, led by two noble Emperor 
penguins. The procession halted at a 
respectable distance from the men. The 
fat. old Emperor penguin waddled clos¬ 
er to the men. 

“Welcome, brothers, to this land ol 
ice and penguins," the Emperor said, as 
he graciously bowed again and again, 
before the men. He made a welcome 
, speech, hut it seemed the men could not 
follow his language. 

“Why don’t they say something?" 
Pitku asked his mother. 

“Probably they do not understand oiu 
language,” the mother said. 

Another Emperor penguin came for¬ 
ward, pushing aside the first one. “Let 
me do the job. Til write the welcome on 
ice. Probably they will then understand.’ 
He drew on the ice, with his bill, as 
large a circle as the joints of his neck 
would allow him. Then he looked up at 
the men, hoping that they had under¬ 
stood his writing. 

, The men stood surprised for some 
moments. But when they looked into 
the eyes of the penguins, they under- 


sto(xl the message. One of the men 
came forward, bowed to the Emperor 
penguin and said, “Friends, thank you 
very much for yoiu welcome." 

Strange enough, the penguins, even 
Pitku, understO(^ what he said. He was 
so happy that he began to dance. But 
the smooth ice played a trick. Pitku slip¬ 
ped and fell flat on his belly. Everybody 
had a hearty laugh. Raising himself from 
the ice, Pitku also laughed heartily. 

It was evening. The sky hung low 
over the blindingly while iee. It was su¬ 
perbly beautiful. It had every eohuir ex¬ 
cept black. Gold, yellow, red, crim¬ 
son, orange, green, blue, and tiieir in¬ 
numerable shades splaslu'd the sky with 
great abandon. 

"Mother, the sky is singing. Can you 
hear?” Pitku asked his mother. 

She lcK)ked at him very lovingly for a 
moment, then said gently, “Child, the 
whole of Antarctica sings a song of hap¬ 
piness. One must have the ears to hear 
it!” 

Pitku ch'd not understand what she 
said. He was too happy, peaceful, and 
contented to ])ut any more questions to 
her! 

Maiati Deshpande 
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R ail history wasnila^-Wo years 
ago — in February 1981, as the 
renowned French TCV high speed train 
attained tlie world record speed of 
380 kra/h on the new 426 km Pai'is- 
Lyon line. Six months later, on Sep- 
teinl)er 27, 1981, the TGV entered 
commercial service' at 260 km/h on tlie 
same line which was partly ojx’ned. 

The TCV is now the world leader in 
high speed trains, as the 260 bn/h re¬ 
presents an increase of netirly 25 per¬ 
cent on the hitherto world jecord of 
210 bn/h achieved since 1965 on 
Japan’s Shinkansen, between Tokyo and 
Osaka, and marks the culmination of 
more tluin 25 years of trial and research. 

More recently, Uritain’s “aircraft of 
the iron road ”, the advanced passenger 
train (APT) started 'flying’ from Glas¬ 
gow to London at 201 km/h. But 
France has beaten them all. 

Nothing like it has been attempted 
before. Italian Railways, for instance, 
have not lx*en able to exploit commer¬ 
cially the partly finished line designed 
for 3(K) km/h beh\'ecn Rome and Flo¬ 
rence. The same is true of West 
■ Gernnuiy, where new lines are advan¬ 
cing at a rather slow pace. It is the 
same stojy- with the North-East Corridor 
of the USA. 

Even, in Japan, new lines in Nortliern 
Shinkansen are designed for 260 bn/h, 
bnt the Series 2(K) stock provided for 
these lines are geared for a maximum of 
210 km/h for various technical reasons. 
On older routes designed lor 160 bn/h, 
attempts to break through the 2(K) bn/h 
barri('r Innc .so far ended in failure. 
.\mong the three connb'ics w'ith railway 
sx'stems on which swifter trax'cl has 
become the order of the day, the TGV 
project has thus put France comfortably 
ahead of Japan and Britain. 

The concept of the TGV project is 


different from any railway built so far. 
The electric multiple unit articulated 
train-sets are capable of climbing gradi¬ 
ents of 3.5 percent — a major economy 
in a hilly country. 

Then there are no lineside signals, so 
common on conventional railways, tlie 
signals being provided in the driver’s 
caliin itself, as it is physically dilllcult 
for liim to observe' outside signals at 
260 km/h. 

What is more, the TGV project is well 
integiated with SNCF’s existing net¬ 
work. This will facilitate extension of 
TGV services to de.stinations beyond 
Lyon and provide direct services to city 
ccnties. This has not been possible in 
Japan where the isolation of gauge from 
tlie national network rccpiires new 
routes into llie heart of eai-h city. Thus 
running at 260 km/h on tlie new^ line, 
trains in France can now link towns 500 
to 600 kms apart in timings that match 
air travel. 
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what impelled France to go in for 
TGV trains? 

The reason was, of comse, the need 
to increase capacity as in tlie case of 
comitries like Italy, Germany, and Japan 
which have also opted for high speed 
trains. As early as the 1960s, congestion 
on tlie two-track section of Paris-Lyon 
lines over the hills north of Dijon un¬ 
posed a limit on the future growth of 
triifBc. 

The solution was obviously to provide 
extra tracks or build a second parallel 
route. But the engineers and operators 
struck on a plan of scgjegating passenger 
and freight traffic on parallel routes. 
This offered the prospect of a three¬ 
fold increase in capacity by resolving 
lire speed conflict inherent in the mixed 
goods and passenger traffic. 

Giving a new line exclusively for 
passenger traffic, the advantages of 
u-sing it for achieving faster services 
were overwhelming. Moreover, with 


the population concentrated around 
Paris and distant cities, air travel offers 
serious competition to the train. 

The French railway (SNCF)—already 
a holder of 331 km/h world speed re¬ 
cord for commercial rolling stock since 
1955 — therefore, set out to amass the 
experience of veiy higii speed riuming 
for translating the 260 km/h TGV 
concept into reality. 

Without sacrificing traditional quali¬ 
ties of safety and comfort, the new 426 
km line, when completely finished this 
year, will be covered in two hours. 
Typical of the elan with which the pro¬ 
ject has been launched, the TGV fliers 
will fan out to reach points as far away 
as Geneva in four and a quarter hours, 
somediiiig the rest of the world will 
take long to catch up with. 

The launching of TGV trains is in¬ 
deed a historic moment for French 
Railways. 

K.K. Vaidyanathan 
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THE CRICKET SCENE 


India Lose Pakistan Series 


'T' HE rccenlly-coiicliidecl six-Test 
scries between India and Pakistan 
was undonbtedl}- one-sided. India lost 
tlie .series 3-0, thanks to lietter l)Owliiig, 
batting and fielding b\ their opponents. 
Three Tests were drawn, and only in 
the first did India put np a good show. 
The fifth and sixth ''i’ests were marred 
by rain and hostile elements, res])ee- 
tively. There were some individnal per¬ 
formances in lhe.se two matches, but 
nothing eonld undo the damage snlfer- 
ed in the earlier matches. 

An India-Pakistan cricket series al¬ 
ways arouses great interest, espe- 
cialb when the two teams boast of in¬ 
dividnal sni)erstars amidst them. .\nd 
the expectations ol the ])nblic ar(' also 
great, as both the teams in tlieir previ¬ 
ous eneonnters in 1978 and 1980 had 
produced results. 

W'hile in the 1978 series, India under 
Bishen Singh Bedi lost the Bobber to 
Mushtaq and his band ol professional 
cricketers in Pakistan, Clavaskar aveng¬ 
ed the defeat in the 1980 return .s('ries 
in India with a 2-0 win. 

Hence ii is that the recent contesl- 
the .six Test scries ol 1982-83—had be(;n 
accepted as the ultimate challenge in 
both the countries. Ih)r Pakistan, the 
series had come as a godsend opportu¬ 
nity to avenge the defeat suffered in 
India. And with Imran Khan, its dyna- 
]nie opening bowler and captain, hav¬ 
ing already promised a drubbing to 
India, the battle lines appeared to have 
been drawn from the very (jutset. 

And judging b\' the first three mat¬ 


ches at Lahore, Karachi and Eaislabad, 
th(' overall result apireared a foregomr 
eonelusion. With Pakistan winning two 
Tests convincingly at Karachi and I’ais- 
labad, only an extreim' oirtimist would 
have given India an\ chances ol a 
comeback. 

While the LaJiore Test was disrupted 
by rain, the Pakistan team gave enough 
indications of its firejMrwer. This was 
amply demonstrated in Karachi and 

Imran Khan 
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Zahm Ahbas 

Fiiislabad whert* India w('re!)cateii with 
ridiculous case. 

To take the third Test first. The 
Faislahad uiatcli. one thought judging 
hy flic wicket, would he a tall scoring 
one with little .scojX' for a result. It was 
tall scoring all right hut only for the 
Pakistan side, with four of its hatsnien 
scoring centuries. The onslaught was 
led hy tlu' great Zaheer, who followed 
up his doul)le cenluiA at Lahore and 


a near double at Karachi with a scin¬ 
tillating ton at Faislahad. And the way 
he seemed collecting nms, there was 
little doubt that the feast was not yet 
over for him. 

He seemed to thrive on Indian bowl¬ 
ing which, barring Kapil Dev, had 
nothing to offer. And Imran was right, 
when he said iu an interview that India 
would not he able to get Iris side out 
twice in a match. And iu none of the 
Tests till then had Pakistan had to bat 
twice, barring, of course, the brief ten 
minutes stint at Faislabad to score the 
required seven runs for victory. 

But this is not to deny any credit to 
Zaheer who had been in a pinti.shurg 
mood throughout the matches played 
till then. He had had six centuries in 
first class matches played against India 
till then. 

While Miandad, Irnran, Salim Malik, 
Mudaz'/ai', and Mohsin had also col¬ 
lected a hundred each itr the Tests till 
then, their efforts pale into insignifi- 
eattce compared to Zaheer s knocks. 

At Faislabad, as at Kar-achi, the 
Indian halting wilted irritially under 
the Pak attack. But this time, its mid¬ 
dle order hatting fought with its hack 
to the wall and managed to put up 
what would in normal eircmrrstances 
have heen a fairly sizeable total. But 
against a hatting line-up which boasts 
of Zaheer and Miandad, this was not 
errough. More so because it did not 
have the bowlers to get the Pak team 
out. So, it was that its 372 just did not 
help, as the home side managed to give 
India a lead of 280 in Oirn. But .some 
debatable decisions, e.specially regard¬ 
ing LBW, made matters worse. And in 
these, India were the sittferer. But more 
important, one felt that India scored 
too fast. They should have hatted at 
least for two days. But on the first day 
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itself they piled up 334 in 330 minutes. 

Be that as it may, India lost the match 
as they could not put up the necessary 
fight, except for Mohinder and Gavas¬ 
kar, Once three quick wickets fell, it 
was feared that the slide would begin. 
But Mohinder and Gavaskar gave some 
hope and took the score to 188 before 
the fonner was given out in what ap- 
])eared to be a lilantautly doubtful LBW 
decision. After that Gavaskar, who carri¬ 
ed his bat through beside notching up 
his 26th century to ecpial Sobers’s re¬ 
cord, waged a lone battle. But with his 
team-mates deserting him, there was 
hardly anything he could have done to 
prevent Pakistan scoring their second 
sticcossive win against India. The only- 
saving grac'e was that Pakistan were 
made to bat a second time albeit for 
ten minutes. 

This was not so in the Karachi Test 
v'here India were first bundled out for 
169 and then given a lead of 283. Here 
India failed in the second innings and 
ended up losing the match by an in¬ 
nings. But it must be said to Imran’s 
credit that he was responsible for th(^ 
debacle in the second innings when in 
a fiery spell he ended up destroying 
Gavaskar, Vishwanath, Patil, and others. 
Imran was simply unplayable. But even 
then it was felt that Kapil tmd Patil 
should not have played injudicious 
.strokes in the second innings. 

The second Test also saw Zaheer 
knocking up a century, this time in 
Mudazzar s company. Tliis is not to say 
that Pakistan did not have their .share of 
trouble. Before the fight back by Zaheer 
and Mudazzar, India had taken three 
(piick wickets to raise some hopes of a 
fightback. But that was a false alann, 
as thereafter their bowlers just could 


not do much. Neither Kapil nor Doshi, 
the established bowlers, could get any 
piuchase from tlie wicket. 

Even though the first Test at Lahore 
was drawn, with both sides scoring 
heavily and Mohinder making a grand 
comeback and Sunil scoi'ing a gritty 82, 
it was obvious that tlu^ Indian batting 
needed to be perked up as did the bowl¬ 
ing. While tliev had batsmen of class, 
there were no bowlers worth the name 
to get Pakistan out twice. And vintli 
Zaheer making his intentions clear from 
the first Test itself with a double cen¬ 
tury, India must have been well aware 
of what to expect. 

While Indians had themselves to 
blame for the defeats, poor nmpring 
had also caused some api)rchension in 
their minds. In all the matches till then 
there were some })eculiar LBW deci¬ 
sions against them. And again, some 
of th(?ir most vociferous appeals against 
Zaheer and Miandad were turned 
down. 

Imran Khan, with convincing victo¬ 
ries at Karachi and Faislabad, (flinch¬ 
ed the issue at H\dcrabad with an 
innings victory. And the Indian team 
continued to put up a di.spirited per¬ 
formance without initting up a fight, 
albeit some individual performances. 

The Hyderabad match was one of 
records. The Pakistan batsmen con¬ 
tinued to pulverise the Indian bowling, 
with Mndassar and Jased Miandad 
establishing individual records besides 
breaking the world record. While Mu- 
dassar scored a carrier best 231, .Vlian- 
dad went on to n)ake an unbeaten 280 
—the second highest (individual) score 
by a Pakistani player. He thus di.splac- 
(id Zaheer, who earlier lu'ld this en¬ 
vious position when Ik* compiled 274 
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against England. The record, of course, 
is llanif Nfohainmad’s who .scored 364 
runs in an innings, 

While Pakistan went on to pile 580 
runs in the Ilydcraliad match and that 
too for three wickets, the Jndians fold¬ 
ed np lor a mere 189—a shocking ])er- 
foimance. 'Phe only redeeming feature 
of their innings was a gntsy 61 hy 
Mohinder and a plnek\ 71 from dehn- 
tant, niedinm-paeer Sandlm. The rest 
jtisl folded np against Imrans paee. 

The Indians did not better in the 
second innings when, lollowing on, 
they managed to raise a total ot 273. 
fndia thus lost thi' match and the 
seri('s to Pakistan. The llytleral>ad 
match was woit by Pakistan bv an in¬ 
nings and 119 runs. 

The Pakistan win was i‘on\'in(ing 
and even though some debatable deci- 
.sions did not help matters much, it w’as 
obvious that the i)etler team had won. 
Pakistan beat ns on all Ironts—batting, 
bowling, and (i('lding. 

'Plu' filth Test was ol no significance, 
beean.se Pakistan had alread\ elinehed 
the issue, lint it was hme tliaf one saw 
a belated resival of Indian bowling, 
with K'apil Dev ea[)tnring eight wie- 
k('ts. blit again, bom th(' Indian side 
onl\ Mohinder Amarnath struck a pur¬ 
ple patch and helped bis image by 
adding aiiothei ton to his eiedil. This 
match, lor all practical purposes, was 
no match because it was mined b\ lain 
and had to bc' abandoned. 

The sixth and iiiiai Test at laihore 
saw India recalling ba\i Shaslri, w'lio 
came in the jilaee of ,Srikanth, as 
(iavaskai's partner, \nd what a eome- 
baek Ife .scored a painstaking hmidred 
and with \engsaikar lent some les- 
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pectability to Indian batting. India 
scored 393. Paki.stan replied with 420 
for six. This was on the fourth day 
around lunch. At this time, some rowdy 
elements decided to spoil the fun, 
managing to create enough disturbance. 
Play w^as abandoned for the day. On 
the fifth and last day, however, Imran, 
in an attempt to snatch another win, 
dc'cdared at the overnight score of 420 
for six only. India, however, managed 
to pile np a good score of 240 for (wo 
wdth Mohinder again scoring a cen¬ 
tury—his third in the series, (favaskar 
made an attractive 66. 

While Pakistan won the series, be¬ 
cause they were a better team in all 
respei'ls, it nnisl be said that the Indian 
team was also strong—bnl only on pa|)er. 
Mlien the series started, India boasted 
of a strong balling line np. But Imran 
Ehan changed all that. 

For Pakistan, Imran, Zahoer, Mian- 
dad and .Mndassar were the heroes, 
India had onl\ Mohinder and Cavas- 
kar to be proud of. They were the only 
tw'o siieee.s.sfnl liatsinen in the scries. 

Bowling-wnse, though Kapil had a 
rich haul, he did not really pose pro¬ 
blems for the batsmen. Of all the bowd- 
ers—spinners and pacemcn alike, he 
was (he onix one to collect a healthy 
number of scalps. 

One only hopes that India’s per- 
formanc(' in the West Indies will be 
better. (\speciall\ after some changes 
have been made in the team. One 
welcomes the return of X^enkataragha- 
xan and Oaikaw'ad into the team. One 
is, however, happier that Ashok 
Malhotra has after all got his due. He 
.should do well in the Carribean. 

T. Shannii 
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(Continued from page 8) 

Pratap was eager to find out what his 
mother would prepare for the piau'e. When, 
he reached home, he found the front door 
bolted from inside. That meant his parents 
were not at home. Only his sister would be 
there, lltat also meant he might not get 
anything to eat, and he suddenly felt \eiy 
hungry. What an anti-climax to a fine day, 
he thought, fie had finishedl his exams, a 
picnic had been arranged. He was hajipy. 
But happiness alwa\'s increa.sed his hunger! 

He went round the bouse. Beena was in 
the back\ard, caressing her little lamb. As 
she noticed Pratap getting into the house, 
.she got up. "Now. (lliinnu," .she told her 
pet. “be (piiet for sonu'tinie. Pratap has 
come after his examination. Let me go and 
make tea for him.” 

“.As if \ou can make tea!" sneen'd Prata|). 
'Wheres mummy gone, when I w'ant her 
most?” 

“.She has gone to tlu' market with father. 
She has left .some cake for s ou. 1 will make 
tea.” 

“Who Wyants your tea? In an\ case. \ou 
don’t know how to make good tea. Lven 
(diinnu won’t take w'hat \ou make.” 

"Oh, come (m, Pratap, you know I can 
make very good tea. \Miy, the tea you took 
this morning was prepared by me. W'bal 
w'as wrong with that'?’ 

"Everxlhing was all right, except that it 
diihi't taste like tea.” 

Beena’s face fell. Pratap felt sorr\. lb' 
did not want to hurt her. His sister, who 
was two years older than he. could make' 
not! only tea but a variety of (k'licacies. He 
knew it well. But today he w'as np.si't as his 
motlier was away. 

He felt sorry for Beena. He rcalb wanted 
the cake and the tea. He was (piite hnngr\. 
But he was too proud to take back his word. 

‘Tm going out. You can liase th(' cak(' 


and the tea!” he shouted as he ran away. 

He walked towards Appu’s house which 
W'as not far from his own. He felt angry and 
sorry that a good day had been spoilt. 

“Hello, Pratap! (ionic in. How' did you do 
the papers? Appn has been telling me aliout 
vour picnic.” It was Appu's mother. 

Pratap liked to watch her smile. “\es. 
auntie, isn't .Appu in?” 

“Yon know where to find him! He has 
hall-emptied tin? kitchen alrcads' Go and 
join him. I’ll get some t('a lor \on. 

Ajipu's W'as a big house, and nuKlcni, too. 
It W'as, in fact, the only house in the village 
with a terrace, bath attaclu'd bed rooms, 
and a .separate dining room. 

A|)pu, howescr, m'ver sat at the- dining 
table exce]it when his lather was home on 
annual vacation. He ahvays prelerretl to 
eat in the kitchen. 

Pratap went into the dining room, won- 
dcriiisi whether to move into the kitchen or 
not, when Appn came out w'ith a plateful ol 
hot vadas. 

“Ah, come on. P. Pratap. How iiiaiiv ol 
tlu'sc can vou eat':' 1 bet I’ll cat at least oik' 
more than W'hat \ou eat! 

“I accept the X'hallenge. Let s see. 

'Hies sat down at the table, with the 
vadas, J’inalb. one was left, before Apjm 
could reach his hand, the vada had disaji- 
pcared into Pratap’s iiiouth! 

“So, I’ve won the bet!" Appn thumped the 
table. 

"How's it'-' 1 ale one more than you," Pra¬ 
tap claimed. 

“But I had eaten tw'o before win came in, ’ 
.said Appu with a niischievoiis smile. 

“No, Appu." saul his mother who came 
into the room with tea. "You can't claim cre¬ 
dit lor that! Pratap has won. So he gets an 
extra pinch of sugar in Ins lea.’ 

Pratap had In then loigolton all about the 
ipiairel with liis sister. 
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‘ Miiminv, can \’()u make lots ol vadav for 
■the picnic?” 

"Yes. aunli(',” Pratap backed him, “you 
make the best vada.s in the world. ’ 

“Okav, I'll make vadas and eoeonul ehnt- 
uey. What aie you taking, Pratap?" 

“We've lots of bananas in our eomjHmnd. 
J’ll take them, if mother pemnits." 

B)’ till' time Prataj) got back honu', his 
jiarents had also returned. So he had auoth('r 
round of tea, with cakes. 

“How's the tea'^" asked his mothei. 

"As sweet as you. mummy.” 

"1 thought \(Hi would say that. Heena made 
it!” 

“So what? 1 know she too is a good cook, 
at least at home,” said Prataj) with a smile. 
“I was only leasing vini then, lieena. Your 
tea IS e.veellenl. By the wa\'. munmu could 
I tak(' some bananas for llu- jiienie'-’” 


i (Continued from page 50) 
j because the diildren now go out, after (;.S])e- 
j eially windy da\s, to collect all the birds fall- 
1 en from their nests and bring them l>aek to 
I 1x1 cared f(n'. During tlu; school holidays, the 
; birds are Iwarded out at the diildren’s 
I homes and live there as part of the family. 

I Bv the time the school reopens in Septem¬ 
ber, the young herons are quite domesticat¬ 
ed. But they are also nearly full grown, 
jeady to make tlieir winter journey to warm¬ 
er lanils. Tire children bid tliem good-bye, 
hoping to recognise them again the follow- 
j ing spring, 'fhe birds then fly up to the 
: trees where they rejoin tlie other herons 
i and prepare for their long journey. 

; The Japanc.se Goveniment supports the 

, work of the children of Noda for the herons, 

( 

! bv giving the school financial aid every 
i month to buy food for its ‘bird pupils’. 

U. C. Chopra 
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Sixteen 


A nother year has gone by, and we have reached the sixteenth year 
of publication. 

Like milestones which spring up at stipulated intervals, the past fifteen 
Annual Numbers, too, Lave notched progress, and some success. 

We remember our beginnings — as an offshoot of tire then nineteen- 
year-old Shankars International Children’s Competition. 

The magazine — .started as a weekly — was thought of as an outlet 
for all the good entries that came for the Competition. 

As there was a dearth of writers jor children, the magazine was 
also expected to provide a training ground for a.spiring writers. 

We owe our success to the children who shared with us their talents 
in writing and drawing; to the toriters who strived to give their best for 
children; and, of course, to om readers who sustained their interest in the 
magazine even when they ‘outgrew’ its pages. 

In an attempt to recall our origins, we feature the 33rd Shankar’s 
International Children’s Competition — on the cover with a Nehru Award 
winning painting from Burma; in the story from Sri Lanka that won the 
highest award for a written work; in photographs that capture all the excite¬ 
ment and joy of winning a prize; and in eye-witness accounts of what can 
be called the culmination of a year’s competition. 

New features are aplenty - whatever was possible within this thinner- 
than-usual April issue. 

Many other features are held over for the next issue which, we assure 
you, will keep you equally engrossed, like die Sixteenth Annual Number 
now in your hands. 

Wish you many hours of joyous reading. 


EDITOR 
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The prizes won by more than 800 children in Shankar’s Intemathmal 
Children’s Competitioii 1982 were distributed by the President ol 
India, Mr. Zail Smgh, at a colourful function in New Delhi on Felnu- 
ary 11. A 3-page photo feature here is supplemented by ‘first person 
singular accounts from two prizewinners, who came from Gujarat and 
West Bengal to take their prizes in person. 


A MEMORABLE FUNCTION 

By Smita Vittal (10) 


O NE day, when 1 returned from 
school, I saw a letter on the man¬ 
telpiece. At first, I did not care about 
it. Later, when 1 turned it over, I saw 
it was addressed to me. I tore open the 
envelope as quickly as I could and, 
after reading the letter, my eyes shone 
with excitement and delight. “Dear 
Smita,” the letter read, “You will be 
happy to know that the President of 
India, Gaini Zail Singh, has agreed to 
distribute the awards to the winners in 
Shankar’s Interaational Children’s Com¬ 
petition. You have won a Bronze medal 
for your written entry. Please do try and 
come on 11th February. (Sd.) Yamuna 
Shankar, Secretary.” 

That day I was in high spirits, We 
decided to plan everything the next 
day. Soon it was planned that I would 
go to Ahmedabad on the 9th and catch 
a flight to Delhi the next day. I eagerly 
awaited the D-day. I had to carry 
^ woollens with me, as I was told Delhi 
is very cold in February. 


On 9th, we left for Ahmedabad. 
There I spent a day with my friends. 
Next morning, we left for the airport. 
The flight was enjoyable. While land¬ 
ing in Delhi, the air-hostess announced 
that the temperature outside was only 
7 degrees! We all suddenly felt the 
chill as we stepped out. 

1 got down, full of eagerness to get 
hold of my badge and card that my 
uncle had already collected for me. 
The badge was very pretty. 1 spent the 
day with my cousin. The next evening, 
at 4.30, we reached the Mavalankar 
Hall, where the function was to be 
held. The prizewinners had separate 
seats. I took my seat and looked round. 
The Diplomats of various c'ountries 
were sitting in the front rows. 
Behind them sat the parents. The 
stage was decorated beautifully. In the 
centre were five red chairs and a big 
one for the Rashtrapati. 

(Turn over for photographs) 
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/46o»c, left: Presichnt Zail Singh being received 
by Mr. Shankar; left: The President releases 
the Children's Art Number; Below, left to right; 
Diplomats from Denmark, Argentina and China 
receiving the prizes. Facing page: Top: Diplo¬ 
mats from Nigeria and South Korea; Middle, 
left; Diplomat from Guyana: right: Hans 
Wijayasuriya of Sri Lanka receiving the 
Children's Book Trust Cold Medal for the Best 
Written Work. Bottom: Diplomats from 
Yugoslavia and Laos. 
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Top: A prltt from the PresideHl, a 
smile for ertrybody; Above, left: a j 

section of the audience; right: Proveen I 

Swemi, who presided over the Prise \ 

Distribution, receives a Jawaharlal \ j 

Nehru Memorial Gold Medal; at left: | 

The prizewinners at the reception held | 

In their honour. I 









The Rashtrapati arrived on the dot. 
He took his seat and the whole pro¬ 
gramme was then conducted by five 
school children. The ‘President’ of the 
function was a boy who won the first 
position in an elocution contest. First, 
there was a welcome speech. After that 
a report on the Competition. The Presi¬ 
dent released the latest Children s Art 
Number. 

Then came the main item of the day. 
The prizes won by children outside 
India were distributed first. They were 
received by the Diplomats. Names of 
the Indian prizewinners were then call¬ 
ed out and the Rashtrapati gave each 
one a medal and a certificate. As I went 
up, my legs trembled, but 1 took cour¬ 
age and shook hands with our Rashtra¬ 
pati, Giani Zail Singh. As I received 


die medal, I thought the Rashtrapati 
was a kind man and he had twinkling 
eyes. He then made his speech which 
was very humorous. 

At the end of the programme, the Na¬ 
tional Anthem was sung and everyone 
filed out of the hall. A lady suddenly 
took me and my friend to a comer. 
She interviewed us for All India Radio. 
That was thrilling. 

The next day, there was a tea party 
for all the prizewinners. Children sang 
songs, cracked jokes, and chatted to 
their heart’s content. The food was 
lovely. 

After the excitement had died down, 
I had to return home. On the flight 
back, I decided to compete in the Com¬ 
petition again. 


A Red Letter Day 

By Sreelata De (13) 


I HAD voiced the wish of all the prize¬ 
winners that “we would come again 
next year”, when I wrote in the March 
1982 issue of “Children’s World”. My 
wish came tme, and I was once again 
in Delhi, for the prize distribution cere¬ 
mony of the 33rd Shankar’s Internation¬ 
al Children’s Competition. Of course, 


there were many new faces. 

The venue was once again the Mava- 
lankar auditoriiun. The day, 11th Febra- 
ary. This time it was none other than 
the President of India, Giani Zail 
Singh, himself who was distributing 
the prizes. The previous day, we col¬ 
lected our badges and invitation cards. 
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The ceremony was to start at 5 p.m. 
We all reached the hall a little after 4, 
and our expectant faces looked out 
eagerly for the arrival of the President. 
Mr. Zail Singh came exactly at 5. The 
National Anthem was simg by chil¬ 
dren from the Springdales S^ool. The 
President was then garlanded. 

Little Varsha Sarwade began the 
function by welcoming the gathering. 
Manish Kumar Baheti presented a re¬ 
port on the progress of the Competi¬ 
tion and other activities of the Chil¬ 
dren’s Book Trust, all devoted to the 
I cause of children. The ‘Presidential’ 

‘ speech was made by Praveen Swami, 
i who had stood first in the elocution 
competition. He carried the day with 
him by his poise and conduct while he 
ocaipied the ‘President’s’ chair. The 
Rashtrapati then released the Shankar's 
Children’s Art Number Volume 33 at 
Praveen’s request. This annual com¬ 
pendium is a deluxe, multi-coloured 
publication, containing all the 800 odd 
prizewinning entries. 

j 

Followed the distribution of prizes. 
India headed the list with 122 prizes. 
Japan and Sri Lanka came second, with 
44 each. Hans Wijaya.suriya of Sri Lan¬ 
ka, who won die Children’s Book Trust 
Gold Medal, received his award in per¬ 
son. He was the only prizewinner from 
abroad who made it to Delhi. The 
prizes won by the children in other 
countries were received on their behalf 
by the representatives of the re.spec- 
■ tive Diplomatic missions in New Delhi, 
to be delivered to the children later. 
Finally, a colourful lot lined up to go 
up the stage. That was. us, children 
from all parts of India and also from 
New Delhi. Suddenly, I realised: "I 


am standing before the President of 
India!” The announcer, Simren Sangha, 
called out my name twice to wake me 
from my reverie. 

President Giani Zad Singh in his 
speech said these 33 years of the Com¬ 
petition had brought together children 
all over the world. Cheers and clap¬ 
ping filled the air when he remarked 
that Shankar is not an individual but 
an institution. He called for the open¬ 
ing of centres of the Children’s Book 
Trust in different parts of tlic country, 
so that they could help in the flowering 
of young talent. “Catch them young,” 
he said and praised the organising 
capacity of children. Children are like 
God, he added and said, at that very 
moment, he was seeing India in the 
eyes of the children. lie ended his 
speech by congratulating the prize¬ 
winners and saying that an occasion 
like this would always be a guiding 
light for all. 

While proposing the vote of thanks, 
Ali Reza Alaie wished that the prize¬ 
winners from every comer of the globe 
could com© here to receive their awards 
in person. 

The following day the prizewinners 
were given a reception at "Nehm 
House ”. We were treated to sweets; 
chips, cakes, and a lot of other delica¬ 
cies. It was a merry occasion, made 
merrier by the very informal atmos¬ 
phere. 

What we all must have started as a 
hobby — painting — now has l)een turn¬ 
ed into an exhibition of our talents — 
thanks to Uncle Shankar and his love 
for children. 
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"Nimmiy, Promise has won 
the gold medal again.*' 



"Fm not surprised. * 

It's the best toc»thpaste.** 
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HE crowds surged forward shoving and 
pressing towards the stage. In the midst 
a hand pedalled tricycle picked its way cauti¬ 
ously towards the speaker. As the cripple 
advanced slowly, the crowd fast overtook him 
and now before him was a giant wall of peo¬ 
ple pasted against each other. He .sat back 
in his seat and listened. All he could see 
was a kite swaying frantically in the sky. 
He felt the .speaker churning the minds of 
the listeners, he heard the joy tliat flamed 
in the rising cheers. He wondered at the 
speaker’s words, he heard him speak of 
agriculture, ol arm,s, and of the fuel market. 

Black clouds crt?[)t up the sky, a biting 
wind breathed as the first drops fell, break¬ 
ing apiiit the crowd. The people scurried 
awa)' like, a dispersed family of ants. The 
.speaker bellowed out his final words. The 
green lay empty e.\cept for the tricycle, a 
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blur in the pouring rain, creeping on to¬ 
wards the waiting road movement Head¬ 
lights slashed the darkness, like spears 
cutting the night. Lines of traffic streamed 
forth. He leaned forward like an oarsman 
at his oars. He neared the road and then 
merged into its vast hive of movement 
As he pedalled on, the thought of tlie speaker's 
words. They raged like wildfire in his 
imnd and in each car and bus which over¬ 
took his tricycle, the same thoughts and 
feelings were born. He looked down at his 
tom, ragged clothes, he remembered he was 
not a part of his country, he owned nothing 
bu^ his tricycle. Like a snail he crawled in 
the dark, - unseen, hidden. The country 
was vast around him, elections and voting, 
companies and factories, hate and murder, 
friends and families. He had strayed from 
the lives of other men, the doors of life liad 
been shut behind him. He was bound in a 
small world, alone and cold to draw a living 
front the world around him. 

His hair uncombed, he hunched in his 
little seat, withered like a dried fish, — he 
knew he hated the world for his fate. Rain 
fell dou'n on him like a web of steel, his 
eyes shone bitter and cruel from his shrivel¬ 
led face, his teeth chattered with cold, 
wliile warm light poured from windows. 
Christmas trees sparkled within. The joys, 
the beauties of nature, and the world were 
made for other men—even the speaker spoke 
not to him but to the other men around 
him, to the rich as well as to the poor who 
could work and make. Why need he speak 
to a cripple? A cripple was small, like an 
ant, a man left behind by life to die in the 
cold of the streets. On the roadside, lifeless 
posters read 1981 - the year of the disabled. 



Hans Wiiayasuriya (13) of Sri Lanka won the Chil¬ 
dren's Book Trust Award for “The Cripple", adjudged 
tht best written work in Shankar's International 
Children's Competition 1982. 

Was the world really trying to draw him 
into its web of life, make him into a man — 
a rich man? Greed filled hLs heart, — if he 
could take from the rich, he would be rich 
too. His heart pounded with hate, but he 
was a cripple stilled into a still life. He 
remained in his dark alley way waiting for 
a helping hand to draw him out from the 
lake of the disabled. 

That night, as he sat on his tricycle eating 
his small plate of rice, a starved dog sat 
beside him. It wagged its tail in asking. 
Anger filled the cripple’s heart. He reached 
for a stone and hurled it. The dog howled 
with pain and ran away, — a hind limb 
hanging limp. The cripple’s hand froze, 
hLs eyes filled with tears. Ho had drawn 
another life into his world, he could yet 
hear the dog yelling far away in the dark¬ 
ness. He spread his rice on the pavement. 
Though crippled, it would return - chased 
by hunger and thirst. 

(Reprinted from Shankar's 
Children’s Art Number, Vol 33) 
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To know the land and culture of Hungary 

visit 

HUNGARIAN INFORMATION AND 
CULTURAL CENTRE 

1-A Jan Path, New Delhi-llOOll 

Our Publications: 

• News from Hungary 

• Hungarian Digest 

• New Hungarian Quarterly 

• Kulpolitika/Foreign Policy 

• Development and Peace 

• Bulletins of the Central Committee of the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ Party and many other periodicals of scientific and 
technical disciplines 

We offer: 

• A good reference library 

• Film shows - produced by well-known Hungarian directors 

• Exhibitions of famous Hungarian artists 

Join our: 

• Hungarian language class 

• Science Club 

• Literary Club 

• University Students’ Club 

We organise: 

• Lectures and discussions on various subjects of human interest 

For further information please dial: 
374497 and 371152 
or 

Contact Personally 
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R ANJITA chuckled to herself as she 
worked with the crayons on the back 
of her black coat. Her twin, Raju, often 
asked her for the coat. But she had always 
turned down his request. He had pleaded 
witli her. He had offered her chocolates 
and chewing gums. He had even promised 
to help her in cleaning up the cupboard, a 
task thcii' mother always gave to Ranjita. 
But Ranjita had never yielded to his request. 

‘Ah, his face will flush with joy when I 
tell him he ca)i have the coat, for just one 
day. And then I'll have real fun.’ Ranjita 
busied herself with painting the slogan she 
had in mind. She wrote it, slowly. She 
worked with great artistry. She shaped each 
letter with care. She was completely en¬ 
grossed in what she was doing. 

She had just completed writing the slogan 
on the coat when she heard Raju nishing 
in shouturg, “Ah, Ranjita, where are you? 
Why didn’t }'ou join me today? I c)'cled all 
around the park. I went after a squirrel. 

'lire poor thing.^ 

Rairjita jumped up. She quickly hung up 
the coat in the wardrobe and stood at the 
door. Raju bunifwd into her. Ranjita smiled. 
“,\h, you went after a squirrel... ? Wliat 
happened to it, then?” 

“Oh, it ran for its life. It just managed 
to run up a tree. Tlren it grinned at me. It 
waved its tail. Jirst as you put yorrr tongue 
out and tease me.” Raju looked at Raujita’s 
face. 

“Want a fight now?” Ranjita put her 
tongue out and mocked him. Raju laughed. 
"Raju,'' Ranjita called him, softly. 

“Yes, Ranjita?" 

“I’ve a surprise for you. If you’re a good 
boy, you’ll get it tomorrow.” 

“Sure? Tell me, Ranjita, what’s it^ 

“1 can’t tell you today. You’ve to wait till 
tomorrow.” 

"It’s going to be very difficult. But I think 
there’s little that I can do!” Raju sighed 
and ran off. 



Ranjita w'atched him move off. Then she 
mumbled to herself, ‘Ah, he’ll get a real 
surprise lomorrow.’ 

Raju ran back to the study. He leaned 
on tire table and looked all around. He 
wondered what surprise Ranjita had in 
store for him. He just couldn’t make any 
guess. 

His eyes tlicn fell on the calendar. One 
look at it and stiddenly he had an idea. He 
forgot all about the surprise that Ranjita 
had promised him for tlie next day. He 
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decided to have some fun, ‘It s a rare chance, 
and I shall not miss it,’ he mumbled. 

He searched for a cardb(»rd. He pulled 
out an old piece. He reached out for the 
scissors. Ifo sat on the floor, and traced a 
figure on the cardboard. He erased the lines 
that did not go well with the figure. He 
then redrew the lines. It took him nearly 
an hour before he was satisfied with his 
work. The drawing pleased him. 

Iliiju picked up the scissors. He worked 
with the utmost care and concentration. He 
cut along the outer line of the drawing. 
Finally, the cardboard Raju held resembled 
the figure he had drawn. He turned it in 
his hand. He looked at it witli immease 
delight. That was a good job. His drawing 
master would be pleased if he were to see 
his work. But he felt Ranjita might not be 


all that happy. 

Raju ran his pencil all over the figure. 
He shaded it again and again till the whole 
figure looked lead black. He looked at the 
figure. It was now ready for use. 

Raju waited till Ranjita got busy with 
their mother in the kitchen. He made a 
dash for her wardrobe. He opened it, mak¬ 
ing the slightest noise. He spotted the shirt 
Ranjita had ironed, ready to wear to school 
the next day. He turned it. He carefully 
prcs.sed the pencilled side of the figure on 
the back of the shirt. He pressed it hard. 
Then he lifted the cardboard. There, on 
the shirt, was the figure he had stamped on 
it. Then he put back the shirt, front up. 
and ran out, happy at his work. 

Next day, Raju and Ranjita were getting 
ready for school. Ranjita turned to Raju. 











“Ah, Rajii, I told you I’v© a surprise for you. 
You’ve been wanting to wear my black coat. 
You can have it. Just for today. What do 
you say?” 

“You’re a darling!” said Raju, while Ran- 
jita pulled out the coat and helped Raju get 
into it. 

"You look wonderful, bhaiyya.” Ranjita 
sounded very excited. 

Then she began to look out for her shirt. 
Raju came in her way. “One good turn de¬ 
serves another. You’ve given me your coat. 
You helped me put it on. Now, let me get 
}'Our shirt. Let me also help you slip into 
it. Wliat do you say?” 

“I know I’ve a very loving brother,” said 
Ranjita, looking pleased with herself. 

Raju picked up the shirt. He held it in 
such a way Ranjita could not sec the figure 
he had printed on the back. He helped her 
get into tile shiit. 

They picked up theii- bags, waved to their 
mother, and walked out. It was then they 
heard their mother biust out into a loud 
laughter. Ranjita and Raju turned. 

“Come here, both of you.” 

The children were puzzled. They ran 
back to her. She hugged them and said, 
".\h, so Raju, you’re an April fool! At least 
that’s what your coat says." 

Raju turned angrily towards Ranjita. 

But his mother held him down. She then 
turned to Ranjita. “So, my girl, you’re a 
donkey, lhafs what yom’ shirt .sports!” 

‘Tou scoundrel!” Ranjita whirled around, 
angrily, reaching out for Raju. 

“Ah, children, today is the first of April. 
A little prank is all right. Now, go and 
change your dress and rush to school There 
is little time left.” 

“April fool!” Ranjita sneered. 

"Donkey!" scowled Raju. 

They berth laughed. They had had some- 
real fun. Their twin moves had given them 
a happy time. 

R.K. Murthi 
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Your child is someone 
special to you! 

Give him something 
Special to read — NBT Books 

FESTIVALS OF INDIA: 122 pp; Rs 12.50 

A beautiful book, attractively written, describing the significance of the 14 major 
festivals of India and how they are celebrated. 

STORY OF THE ASIAN GAMES: Narottam Puri; RsO.OO 

Written in lucid language, this book narrates the colourful events, with pictures, 
of the Asian Games. 

A TALE OF TROUBLE: M C Gabriel; Rs 2.50 

A common folk tale retold in an interesting manner. 

INDIA’S YOUNG HEROES: Sigrun Srivastava; Rs 2.50 

A collection of six stories based on the actual deeds of courage and gallantry which 
earned children national awards. 

WILD WOODNOTES: Jit Roy; Rs 2.50 

An Informative book about nature and the creatures that live in the wild. 

TILLI THE BUTTERFLY: Ramesh Bakshi; Rs 2.50 

A fantasy on Tilli the Butterfly. 

Available with leading booksellers and at the 
NBT Book Centres at Amritsar (Govt. Higher 
Secondary School, Town Hall); Calcutta (67/2 
Mahatma Gandhi Road); Hyderabad (City Central 
Library, Ashok Nagar); Jabalpur (University of 
Jabalpur); New Delhi (A-4 Green Park) 


Catalogues on request 

NATIONAL BOOK TRUST, INDIA 
A-5 Green Park, New Delhi 110016 
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and North America. 


I ondon is a unique and 
^exciting city. And it c 


JUexciting city. And it can 
seem even more attractive if 
you’re flying all the way to 
the USA or Canada. 

Why not stop over for a 
while and see the sights or 
visit friends or relations? 

We have 6 flights a week 
from Delhi,6 from Bombay 
and 2 from Calcutta,all 
flying to London Heathrow. 

Then when you’re 
relaxed and refreshed, we’ll 
fly you on direct to any of 17 
cities in North America. Isn’t 
that an interesting idea? 


anchorage. 

BOSTON \ 
CMGARy \ 
CHCAGOO 
DETROIT.;^ 
EDMONTON ^ 
lOSANOEtES 
MIAMI 

MONTREAL — 
NEWORLEANS - 
NEWYORK 
PHILADELPHIA'' 
SANFRANCISCOS 
SEATTLE/ 
TORONTO y 
VANCOUVER / 
WASHINGTON 


For further details 
and bookings,contact your 
Travel Agent or call British 
Airways direct on Bombay 
220888, Delhi 343428 or 
Calcuna 248181. 

Fly the British way 
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they re so wonderful" Eirfki would say. 

“When I come home from schom, 
there's no one I can play with. I read 
boob, but for how long?” said Rinki 
with tears in her eyes. 

Unfortunately, their small colony had 
no children of Rinki’s age with whom 
she could spend her time. 

“Young lady, I’ll speak to your mo¬ 
ther. 1 don’t promise anything, but I'll 
try,” said Mr. Rao, his eyes twinkling. 
At this, old Mr. Rao was subjected to 
an impulsive bearhug which quite 
took his breath away. “Uncle, you’re 
great!” 

Later that evening, Rinki hid behind 
the curtain, listening to her mother's 
conversation with Mr. Rao. Wonder of 
wonders, she agreed to keep a dog! 
Rinki ran in and smothered her mother’s 
lace with kisses. And Mr. Rao was re¬ 
warded with yet another bearhug! 
Rinki had finally got her way. But, 
^tyi^ILL ) 0 u tic that filthy pup now this problem —of keeping her 
▼ ▼ outside, Rinki? I told you, no handsome Panna out, because he had 
dog will be allowed in here,” said dirtied the room the previous day. 
her mother crossl>’. “Mummy,” she began, but her mo- 

“Muminy, please. I’m sure he won’t ther cut her short, 
dirty the house. See how happy he is “Rinki dear, your Panna is no longer 
he’s prancing on the carpet! I’ll a pup. He is now three months old, and 
clean up, if there is any mess,” plead- you promised to train him within thib 
ed Rinki, defending her little pup, period. You must have a sense of res- 
Panna. ponsibility.” Her mother's tone was 

Niue-year-old Rinki had yeamed for firm, yet understanding, 
a pup ever since the Kaos became their Rinki made up her mind. Yes, she 
neighbours. They had a huge black had not kept her part of the deal. She 
labrador. "Yes, he is my prize dog,” Mr. realized that though her parmits were 
Rao would say proudly, and Black>' not particularly fond of dogs, they had 
would wag his tail contentedly at these allowed her to keep Panna. 
words of praise. Sticking out his pink Rinki would now come home frOm 
tongue, he would approach Rinki and school, eat her lunch and straightway 
obediently sit in front of her. The girl complete her homework. She would 
would pat his gleaming black fur vrith then be free to be with Panna. Wifih a 
awe. sense of purpose, she went about coa- 

“Uncle, please tell my Mummy. She ching the dog to behave. Mr. Rao 
does not allow me to keep dogs. I feel would watdi Rinlds determination and 
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(MeA limit aiiil gave he^ useful sugges¬ 
tions. 

Another three months, and Rinki had 
nearly achieved her target. Mr. Rao 

praised her with just one word. 

“Bravo”. Bladde, too, would now treat 
six-month-old Panna with respect and 
the two of them would play together 
in the lawns. 

“Panna has to be a little more per¬ 
fect,” said her mother, “but you can 
take him to your room, now and then.” 
That was some concession. 

“And he must stop licking and beg¬ 
ging when he sees us eating,” added 
her father. 

Rinki was disappointed, but did not 
lose hope. 

A week afterwards, Rinki and her 
parents were at the diimer table. They 
were startled when they heard frenzi¬ 
ed barking coming from Rinki’s room 
where she had left Panna asleep. 

Rinki rushed to her room to quieten 
him, but turned back in horror when 
she saw a most frightening sight. There 
was a snake in a comer of the room, 
and Panna was barking excitedly at it. 
The snake would wriggle and hiss 
menacingly, but Panna forced it to staj' 
in the comer. 

Rinki screamed and ran back to her 


parents and told them about the com¬ 
motion in her room. Her father gabb¬ 
ed a stick and reaching Rinld’s room, 
he climbed on to the bed. Just then the 
snake tried to slide under the bed, but 
Panna grabbed its tail and stopped it 
from moving. The stick came down on 
the snake with a hard blow. It lay 
stunned for a moment. This was the 
opportunity Panna had been waiting 
for. Grabbing the snake in his mouth, 
he shook his head from side to side 
and then dropped his catch. The\snake 
lay dead! Panna sat down and smack¬ 
ed his lips in satisfaction. 

Rinld’s mother was watching the 
whole drama from the doorway. She 
first hugged her daughter and then 
picked up the little dog and hugged 
him. 

“Panna, you’ve saved my daughter’s 
life,” .she said, with tears flowing down 
her cheeks. 

Rinki, too, sat down and patted her 
Panna. Yes, there were tears flowing 
down her cheeks, too. If her mother’s 
tears were those of gratitude towards 
the dog, hers were of happine.ss. Rinki 
knew that Panna had passed his final 
lest. 

Reena Singh 
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T he prince was sleeping yet. Stand¬ 
ing near his l)ed, the maids play¬ 
ed soft music. Before long the prince 
opened his eyes. 

A tale from the Arabian Nights? The 
scene comes to my mind from an old 
movie. I have forgotten everything about 
it except this bit-a cameo of the luxury 
of bygone days. 

Well, foi- some time I, too, have been 
waking up like that. Not in a princely 
bed, but on my charpai (string cot). And 
the music is not which any maids would 
play. It is the song of birds at dawn. 

There is a low murmur. I sense it 
even as I sleep. The sound comes 
again. I oi)en my eyes and look round. 
The room is dark and I see nothing. 
That soimd comes again. It is the twit¬ 
ter of a sparrow outside the room. 

I close my eyes and listen. Two or 
three sparrows have joined the lone 
one. The way their chirping comes in 
tluough the half-open window shows 


that they are in the bead tree that 
stands in front. The sound is so sweet 
in the cool, quiet darkness. As I listen. 
I feel tbowsy and it becomes a mur¬ 
mur again. 

Then I find myself staring. There is 
a hint of light in the darkness. More 
sparrows are twittering now. The 
chorus swells every few seconds. It 
seems that all the sparrows that had 
slept around are, in two and threes, 
coming to the bead tree. 

I have half a mind to go oul to the 
balcony. But tlie thought of the chill air 
holds me under the quilt. I picture to 
myself the bead tree. Dark and bare, it 
is alive with sparrows, chirping, flutter¬ 
ing, hopping from one branch to 
another. 

A crow caws. The cry is somehow 
not harsh. It comes again. It is not un¬ 
pleasant. However, it does not blend 
with the chorus. Like a male voice, it 
floats apart from the girlish singsong 
of the small birds. 
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Above the twittering comes the call 
of a dove. It has a deep, sombre note, 
of fear and warning perhaps. A pair 
nests somewhere aroimd. The crow has 
obviously startled them. Has it come to 
steal their eggs? 

“May we join yon?” two or three 
nnnahs seem to be asking. As if they 
have got a “yes" from the choir, they 
start chattering. They are (piite lively, 
though a little out of tune. If they go 
on, tliey might begin to chirp in unison. 

It is nearly half-light. The air is 
keenly delicious. One could sip it like 
a cool drink. 

A warbling rises amid the chirping, 
ft is a bulbul that has just come there. 
No, there are two or three of them. 
They give a lilt to the music. The 
chorus comes rippling in now. 

The mynahs are mixing better. The 
crow caws again. The sound still stands 
apart. But it is not the cry of a sly or 
greedy bird. The crow is strangely 
nice. “Gowl, good,” he seems to be 
telling the chirping lot. 

But the doves have their doubts yet. 
To them the crow is only a hungry egg 
thief. It might sound nice, and yet be 
a villain. So tliey coo again and again. 
I’heir calls are like short, fitful blasts 
of warning sounded on a half-chocked 
trumpet. 

“Cheer up,” the bulbuls seem to be 
saying. “Forget the crow.” 

Has it worked? The doves are quiet. 

The chorus is all joy and liveliness 
now. It is a flood of sweet, fluent sounds. 
It fills my room. It spills all around. 

O.P. Bhagat 
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"Oh, I'll give anything for a smile." 

"Okay, now dig in your pockets, all of you. Mind you. I'm 
not alone. There, my friends! One, two, three, four..." 

"Thank you That’s not bad, there's enough for a sandwich if 
not a cast let" 


(Photographs by Khurram Amrohi) 
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BABOON 


CAUED 

BUBU 



T here was an island named Majarii. 

Jt was green with trees surround¬ 
ed hy a wide >ellow beacli wlu'n* the 
blue sea waves came tumbling one 
after the other. Maiarii was filled with 
animals, and they all lived in peace like 
friends, 

Except for one baboon, called Rubu. 
He never smiled, nor played with any¬ 
one, and kept his tliick, bushy e>’e- 
brows knotted in a frown. A.11 the ani¬ 
mals were afraid of him. 

Especially because Rubu had a very 
bad habit of snatching things. He did 
so just for the fun of it. He was forever 
shouting, “Give me this”, or “Give me 
that”. Rut being in a hurry to snatch 
them, he used to say ‘Gimme’. For this 
reason, he was called Gimme by all the 
animals of the island. 

One day, Piipu the parrot was very 
happy. She had tied a new red ribbon 
in a big bow round her head. 

“From where did >xm get it? asked 
Ha, the elephant, 

“My aunt, who lives across the sea, 
presented it to me, ” said Pupu. 

“That’s a lovely ribbon!” said Minn 
I the monke\. 



Soon, there was (piite a crow'd ad¬ 
miring Pnpu and her ribbon. 

Lei me liavc a look! w'ailcd Aiii, 
the ant, w'ho had fallen behind evcr\- 
oue. So, Pupu .sat on a branch above 
their heads so that everyone could sec. 

In the excitement, no one had notic¬ 
ed Rubu, wdio had also come there. 

“Gimme the ribbon," .said Rubu and 
suddenh' .snatched it before Piqni could 
tJ\' aw'a\- to a sale place. 

“Pleas(' return my ribbon! ” wailed 
J’upii, but Rubu would not listen. 

Though the animals felt sorry for 
I’upu, no one dared to take the ribbon 
back irom Rubu, 

When he awoke the next morning, 
Rubu found to his suiprise that he had 
grown an exti'a hand from liis shoulder. 
As he walked tow^ards the sea for a bath, 
he felt the new hand weigh him down. 
Rut he did not mind. “Now I’ve three 
hands and can grab even more,” he 
thought, very pleased with himself. 

The monkeys, Minn and Mina, were 
playing on the beach w’ilh Ila. ‘Whoosh’, 
went the ski])ping rope as the sisters 
sw'img it counting. 
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“One, Two, Three,” Ha skilfully skip¬ 
ped with the count. 

"One, Two, Three_Whoosh.” 

“One, Two, Three .. .Whoosh,” 

The three were enjoying themselves 


giggling all the while. Bubu saw them 
and edged on silently. 

“One, Two, Three_Whoosh!” the 

game went on. 

Suddenly stretching all three hands, 









Bubii said, “Gimme the rope,” and 
snatched it away. 

Minn, Vlina and lla hurried to safety, 
hchiiid the trees in the forest. From 
tliere lh(‘y watched Bulni. He tried to 
skip, hilt he was .so clumsy with' his 
three liands (hat he trijiijcd and fell 
down 'rhis made him angry, and lie 
filing the rope into tlu* sea, Miim, Mi¬ 
na, and Jla sadi\ watehc'd tlie huge 
wavi’s wash it away. 

N'e\l day, when Bulni got up from 
slec'p, lie .saw that two more hands had 
grown from his sides. They made him 
still heavier and he walked more slow¬ 
ly. He, however, did not woirv much 
about it. .\'ow I ve five hands and can 
grab even more,’ he thought, very 
pleased with himself. 

Bnbn eaini' u])on the donke\' bro¬ 
thers l^uda and Dada. They were en¬ 
grossed in a game of chess. 

“(dieekmate! said Dada, 

“Yiin can t do that,” said Diida, “the 
ganu' has just begun!” 

Meanwhile. Bnbn had apjmiaehed 
them unnoticed, “(hmme the chess¬ 
board, he shouted and snati'hed it 
a\va\', disturbing tlu' chess jheees. Poor 
Dnda and Dada galloped awa\' before 
Bnbn could grab them, too. 

'The da\ has begun well, thought 
Bubu. londK jiatting the ehe.ss-board 
in his arms. .\s he walked towards the 
sea, he aj)peared to be getting heaviei' 
with ev(T> sh'p. Looking about, he dis- 
eo\'er('d to his alarm that he w'as grow¬ 
ing more hands. I'here were two grow¬ 
ing from either .side of his hips; one 
from his .stomach and another from his 
back like a tail. Yet another one ap¬ 
peared from under his {‘hin. Bnbn now 
had ten hands altogethei! Ify this time 


he had become so heavy that he could 
no longer stand. He fell down on the 
beach. 

Sumi the stork w'as doing her morn¬ 
ing gargle with sea water. She was e.x- 
tremeb' surprised to see Bubu had 
t('n hands. She ran to tell everybody 
the news. Pupu was the first person she 
met. 

“Gimme has ten hands!’ Sumi told 
her. 

Then she met fla and infornief! hen' 
as well. “Gimme has ten hands!’ 

Pupu met Minu and .Mina. “Gimme 
has ten hands,” .she told them. 

The news soon .spread and all the 
animals came to take a look at Bubu 
He la\ on the beach, unable to move 
The hot sun burnt his skin and made 
him thirsty. 

Bnbn had hands merywhere! He had 
hands on his hips and so he could not 
lie on his side's. Hands on liis back and 
stomach prevented him from lying on 
his back or stomach as well. Besides, 
the hands were alwaxs tw'itelling, itch¬ 
ing to snatch things and he could not 
control them. 

He twisted and turned, groaned and 
moaned. A teardro]) trickled from his 
eye. down his check, and fell on the 
sand, Bnbn was crying! Seeing him 
er\ , the animals of the island realised 
that something must really be wTong 
with Bnbn. They gathered courage and 
came near him. Seeing diem, Bubu 
said. “Help me, please! I can’t move!” 

The animals were fdled with pits'. 
“How do live save him?’’ a.sked lla. 

“Ijct s go to Doctor Kamu,” said Pu- 
pu. “He might lie able to help us.” 

The)' hurried to Kamu the camel. He 
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weut with them immediately and ex¬ 
amined Fiuhii widi his stethoscope. 

“(hmmicilitis!" he said, sliaking his 
head sadlv. “He's .suffering from giinmi- 
cilitis.” 

Wdiat is that, Doctor?” asked Dada. 

Its a dfsease caused l)y saying, 
(dmme ail the time, said Ivaimi, 

I'A’eryone nodded midcrslaiidingly. 

■■(^an I he cured?” Ihilm asked sor¬ 
row! nlly. 

^es, said Doctor Xamu, “if yon 
promise never to say ‘Chnmie' and nexer 
to snat(‘h or giah things." 

I i)romise." said Bnhn. 


Dor'tor Kamu then gave him an in¬ 
jection and asked Korha the crab to 
snip off his eight extra hands. Korha 
set to work immediately, and huhu 
was soon left with jnst two hands, like 
all baboons. 

I'’rom that dax onwards, Hnbii stop- 
p('d snatching things. W’hcncver he 
wanted anything, he xvonld say, “J’lea.se 
gixa* me that!' 

So IK) one called him ‘(hnime’ anx- 
inore. besides, he slo])ped fruxvning and 
started smiling insltsid, Kxdyonc loved 
to play xvitl) Ifabn the baboon. 

.Shukhamoy BJiattachorjoe 
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Dear all and sun-dry and rnoon-wash. 

Here I am! Where do von think I 
iiad gone? Ha-not even Mandrake 
ean puff me away. 

Tell yon something? I was vei\', very 
vcr>’ disappointed that none of you rc- 
ally took the ti-oiihle of looking for me. 




1 thought there would he posters at 
least-on every second lamp post. 

And I thought there would he police 
cais with flashing hluc lights .scream¬ 
ingdown the roads, looking for me. 
And radio messages, and newspaper 
reports, and .oh well. 

i tell you, all the lamp posts in the 
world are being wasted. 

Ihighu and I are now collecting mud. 
Sorr\-that should read-Kaghu and ] 
me collecting earth samples. You see 
both of us want to he explorers, and 
tins IS what all explorers do. Some <^x- 
pJorers are, of course, lucky-they go 
to Antarctica or to the moon —and 
collect mud - sonw - earth .samples. 
(He\ how docs the moon have earth 
samples? Must ask Ka.glm that). Anywax- 
we are starting off with collecting sam¬ 
ples from our gardens, the school 
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garden, and neighbours’ gardens—and 
the road, of course. When Raghu puts 
all these places into a l)unch, he calls 
it tlie ’surrounding areiis of NW 12’. 
When 1 asked him what NW 12 meant, 
he was very angiy. “Can t you make 
out? ^V^ha( is N is geography? ” 

“Noiway? ” I asked hopefully. (1 was 
teasing him. actiialK). He looked 
Jurious. 

"Netherlands,’’ I tried again. 

Ife started swelling. 

"Nigeria?” 

lie hurst. “You nattering, numhskul- 
led, nohrained. knnekleheaded nitwit, ’ 
he tlumdered. “Thai’s what N stands 
lo'-. 

"Kxeept, ’ 1 said .sweetly, “that knuck¬ 
leheaded does not begin with an N —or 
perhaps it does lor you. 

Anyway, let me not describe all the 
fights we have — Raghu mid 1. R alw’ays 
ends with us trying to bash up each 
other and then the mothers ('ome 
and you know the rest of it. 


I 


So, w'e collect earth samples and keep 
them in white envelopes. \Vc are very 
scientific about it all. We label each 
of them very correctly. 

We have many envelopes, all with 
different earth samples, and keej) them 
on my desk in a row'. Of course, they 


do take up some .space and make a 
mess, but as Raghu says, science has to 
make a lot of sacrifices. The reason 
Raghu doesn’t keep them on his desk 
is diat nattering, nmnbskulled, knuck¬ 
leheaded, sorry nuckleheaded, nosey- 
parker sister of his. She is tlic biggest 
spoilsport in the world, oi- on the earth 
if you like. 

After collecting aiid labelling these 
earth specimens (note-not samples), 
we try and obseiwe any siniilai'ity or 
dissimilarity in the various specimens 
thus collected! (1 am (;opying this sen¬ 
tence from a science book). That means, 
we try and see what difference there is 
between, for example, the mud in our 
garden and the oiu' from Raghu’s gar¬ 
den. There is usually not much. Mud is 
after all mud anywhere you go. Once I 
found a piece of broken bangle in one 
of the packets and I got vei^ excited. 

“R might be Mohenjo-daro,” I called 
out. 

“What Mohenjo-daro? ” asked Raghu, 

“You know that place with the pots 
and pans and big tanks? We’ve read 
about it in history.” 

“Oh history! yawned Raghu. “Who 
cares about histor) ? That hit of bangle 
must be from one of Raby s friends. 
They arc alwav’s wearing those things 
and breaking them.” 

There you are—that’s Ragliu lor you. 
The keen scientist, always ready to use 
his brains for any .scientific discovery 
and to dirty his hands, too, but no im¬ 
agination at all. Just the opposite of me 
in fact, who is (should tliat be—who 
am?) full of “imagination, and stirring 
poetry that thrills your mind and fires 
your heart ” (1 am copying this from the 
back cover of one of my father’s books, 
but it d(!.scribes me pretty well, doesn’t 
it?) Here I am with this bit of bangle, 
which must have once adorned the tiny 
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wrist of ;i liltJc girl, dressed in loiij] 
flowing ro])es, who played a liile—dii 
they have liilc's in Molienjo-daro, 
wonder — and 

“Iley you, wake iij)! 

That s HaLdin. Nu iniaginalion, as 
told yon, 

“Let s go and eolleet some speeiineii 
from that goveriniK'nl olliee. ’ 

So yon (‘an picture us, lads and kn 
sies, trudging oft v\ith envelopes an 
our fingers, the Imsy scicmtist and hi 
dreamy wTiter-eum-po(‘t-enm-thriller t 


JUST THAT 


-By Sanjay Balu 


minds-eum-firer of hearts—you can pic¬ 
ture ns il yon, like me, have imagina¬ 
tion, yon can i)ietnre us against the 
lonely sk\ w'alking, walking, walking 
across the road and to the government 
oflice. 

Bve 


k.S. I'd like letters tome. Why bother 
tlu' Editor? fie even otherwise gets 
stacks and bags of thetn. So, address 
sour lettf'rs to me. 
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the story so far 


Examtmtions are over, and. Bijn and 
Pratap heave a sigh of relief. Av they plan 
a movie programme, ‘police Ap^m joins them. 
He had earned the nick-name after he had 
Itkea daredevil., succeeded in .u^parating lu^o 
tyffians while they gra}ri>hd unth each other 
tn frort of their school. Aj^pu rightly guesses, 
the idea of a quiet movie must have come, 
from P. Pratap (as he is pojmlarly known 
among his friends, from the day he ini his 
pants, though he um then only a student 
of Class I). He has a more Jnly suggZ 
tbn: wh,j remind, their master, Raja- 
sekhar, (tf his promise to take them on a 
ptciuc? Their classmates Srmtha, VinHa, 
Copi, and John approve enthwmsticany, 
and they all troop in to the Siafi room. 
Rafasekhar accedes to their request, hut 
where would they like to go? Smithds 


choice is the Dam. But thit is rather 
far away. Some place nearer, says their 
master. Appu .suggests Kali Hills. But 
who will want to go there even in broad 
daylight? Bajasekhar mentions Koickal 
Palace, and there is general agreement. He 
aho promiws to get hold of the .school bus 
and asks iJw children to meet him again the 
next morning to finalise the programme. 

Back Juime, Pratap U- disajipointed as his 
motJwr IS away shopfmig and he can’t ask 
her wkit .she will prepare for him far the 
piaiic. He turns down hus sister Beends 
offer to make him tea, and goes to Appu’s 
place, where his mother promises hot ’vadas’. 
Pratap Mer forgets his tiff with Beena, as 
he and his mother agree upon bananas for 
the jiicnic. 
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CHAPTER II: Koickal Palace 


T he next morning everyone in Pratap’s 
class had assembled. 

“I’m glad all of )'ou have crome," said Ra- 
jasekhar. "But how many of you are joining 
the picnic?’’ 

Renu said she might not, as she was going 
with her parents to her grandmother’s place. 
Her coasin, Arim, also opted out. Ail the 
others were ready to go. 

“Tlie IleachnastcT has agreed to give us the 
school bus. Miss Sarada and I will be in 
charge." 

The announcement was,greeted with cheers, 
'Hie children liked their Sarada t<‘acli{;r. She 
eotild sing very well. 

“No'v, have you asked your mntliers wliat 
they would prepare for the piaiic?" 

A number of voices spoke at the same 
timi'. The children reeled out a list of itertis. 

“Wait. wait. Lt't me take down the list, and 
then we’ll deckle.' Mr. Rajasekhar took out 
a piect' of j)aper and noted down the items 
cacb ot them mentioned. 

“No,” he said linallv, “wi- don’t lu'cd .so 
much. And yon nnust not trouble vour mothers 
too much. Only ten of you need bring items. 
J,et’s make a aht'rler li.st.” 

When the list was ready, he icad it out 
and said, ‘“rhose of you who are not bring¬ 
ing anything on their own tan help the 
others. Of course. I’ll bring my camera.” 

“And I’ll carry my violin,” said Sarada, 
who was till then merely watching the 
proceedings. 

"It’s all settled. So, be here bv 8 on Sun¬ 
day. Let’s hope we’ll have a nit'o time.” 

The children were singing and jumping 
with joy, as they went back home. They 
felt as if the picnic had already started 
Sunday morning. The boys and girls as¬ 
sembled at the school well before time. 
Several of them carried baskets and shoul¬ 
der bags containing eatables, and water 
bottles. One of the boys brought a football 


and a girl a skipping rope. Shalini had 
taken her painting kit, and Sandeep did not 
forget his chessboard. 

When the bus arrived, there was a scram¬ 
ble to get in and occupy the window seats. 
Rajasekhar stood at the door. "Form a 
queue asd get in one by one,” he insisted. 

A queue was formed immediately. The 
children got in, their fates showing dis¬ 
pleasure over the. insistence on discipline 
even on a holiday. 

’fhe journey started. The first two kilo¬ 
metres formed the village road. After that 
came a long stretch of paddy fields. The bus 
w'cnt along the metalled road in the middle 
of the fields. Beyond, coconut groves could be 
.so('u on either side. Harvesting had started. 
Men and women stood in rows, cutting the 
jxiddv with their sickles. They were singing 
a beautiful song, with rhythm kept by the 
movements of their hands and feet. 

Pratap knew that song-a beautiful piece 
of lyric in praise of the scenic beauty of 
Kerala, its mountains and lush green forests, 
its }>addy fields and coconut grov(!S, its riven 
and backwaters. He began humming loudly 
and soon the others joined him. Before they 
knew what was happening, both Rajasekhar 
and Sarada too joined the chorus. 

Tlie children were now in a world of their 
own. They forgot about tlieir classe.s and ex¬ 
aminations. 'Tliey soon left the paddy fields 
behind them. Tlie road now ran parallel to 
river Pampa. It was shallow as it was sum¬ 
mer. Through the crj'stal clear water, tliey 
could see the river lied of white sand. ITie 
breeze from the river made it cool inside the 
bus. 

It was only when the bus came to a halt 
that they realised, they were already in front 
of the Koickal Palace. I’hey could not be¬ 
lieve that they had been sitting in the bus 
for about an-hour-and-a-half. They had en¬ 
joyed the journey thoroughly. 
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Koickal was a sprawling palace. It cover¬ 
ed more than a half hectare of land. Legend 
had it that there were nearly fifty rooms, 
several of them like halls. The palace was 
surroinided by an eight-feet high wall. Tliere 
were two huge gates, at the front and back. 
The gates had' iron bars with sharp tops like 
spears. On either side of the. front gate stood 
two granite elephants. They looked so life¬ 
like that people were invariably afraid to go 


near them! 

The palace was believed to have been 
built in the 17th century in record time. 
A long and fierce battle raged nearby be¬ 
tween the soldiers of the Rajahs of I'ravan- 
eore and Kayamkulam. The Maharajah of 
Travaneore decided to lead his side himself 
and got the palace constructed for his use 
during the war. People said it had also an 
escape tunnel. Most parts of the palace 
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were in ruins now, though the frontage re¬ 
mained intact. The palace was a protected 
monument. 

“We’ll now go inside tlie palace. See that 
none of you stray awaj'. Keep to the group,” 
Rajasckhar cautioned them before he led 
them into the palace. Inside, the floor was 
broken at several places. In the poor light, 
they all had to .struggle to avoid falling 
down. 

The huge walls and the massive decorat¬ 
ed doors were awe-inspiring. Some children 
tried to move the doors. They could not. The 
doors were so heavy. 

One room which attracted tliem most wa.s 
the old annoniy. ’riiere were swords, spears, 
and shields of different sizis. Also some 
guns and daggers. Some had nrsted, but 
mo.st of tlicin were w'cll maintained. 

The absence of large windows and vcnlil- 
lators suqirised the children, but their tea¬ 
cher explained, that was because of the 
need for safety and seeurity during the war. 

Any little sound they made met with a 
loud echo inside the palace. It was Appu 
who thought of an experiment: he began 
with a small howl. He was not sure wbat 
the two teachers might say. But they did not 
seem to care. So more and more of them 
howled and hooted, 'flie echoes seemed to 
come from every direction. 

Tliere were rooms and rooms and rooms. 
It seemed an endless expedition. It was al¬ 
most midday by the time they all came out. 

“Let’s eat now. We’ll go to the pari:,” said 
Bajasekhar. 

They were just waiting for the orders! 
They collected their bags and baskets from 
the bus and ran towards the park, between 
the palace and the river. 

Unlike the palace, the park was very well 
looked after. There were a number of huge- 
trees protecting the whole place from the 
sun. And all around there wre flowers of 


different .shapes and colours. There were also 
plants cut in the shape of animals. 

The cliildren gathered under a tree. They 
spread the eatables before them, and ate to 
their heart’.s (X)ntciit. Evidently they were 
all very hungry. 

Meanwhile' Bajasekhar got busy with his 
camera, taking shots of the children, and 
of their surroundings. After the meal, they 
lay on the grass for a while. Sarada teacher 
played on the violin for some time. Little 
Vinita, who had a sweet voice, sang a few 
.semgs. Pratap wondered why Sarada prefer¬ 
red to he a teacher and not become a 
mu.sician. 

“Now you may roam about in the garden. 
Blit come back exactly in an hour. Wo'll 
then go back,” went the authoritative voice 
of Bajasekhar. The children soon spread out 
to different corners of the park. 

On the eastern .side, the park gradually 
merged into the forest. It grew thicker and 
thicker. The mountain ranges also began 
from there. Appu, Pratap, lliju, and John 
walked towards the forest. It was quite dark 
there. The sun could not enter anywhere 
there because of the tliiek foliage. 

“We shouldn’t go further inside. Master 
will he angry,” said John. 

“Iley, we can sec the Kali hills from 
hi'rc. Cornel Come!” .shouted Biju from 
another comer. 

“Where? Where?" the other three ran up 
to him. 

Tlirough a gap between the trees, they 
could sec the hill and at the top, the Kali 
temple. 

"Wliy arc people so scared of the Kali 
hills?” asked John. 

“Don’t you know? I’ll tell you the story,” 
said Pratap. 

They sat down in a line facing Pratap. 

Radhakrishnan 
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Getting Closer to Nature 


W HEN a vii)er iell down from a 
(u'c and on to a lent at Manali, 
it created a lot of exeittnm'nt among tlie 
children camping there. 

As word ahont tlic i)resenee of the 
poisonous snake spread, curious, awed, 
and sliglitly scared children inched 
their way around the replile. 'J’he camp 
doctor showed them how to catch a 
deadly snak(' without being bitten. 
Turn by turn they held it in their hands. 

“Oh! flow smooth and suit it is, not 
scaly and hard as 1 had thought it 
woidd he. was the reaction of most ol 
the children. 

The snake was then put in a cloth 
hag, which was slung at the end of tlie 
a long stick. 'I’lie v iper was thus carri¬ 
ed to a low('r camp where anotlier 
group ol children were camping. 

Here the snake was shaken out of 
tile hag. Sliy, prohahly scaled of the 


ring of human beings around it, the 
viper just lay on the ground without 
moving. The camji doctor demonstrat¬ 
ed again to this new group how to 
handle a snake. “Catch it by its neck, 
so that it gels no opportunity to dig its 
fangs into you, ’ he told them. 

True to the .spirit of the World Wild¬ 
life Fund —India, which was organis¬ 
ing the camps with the help of the Mi¬ 
nistry of Education, the viper was not 
killed. It was put hack into the cloth 
hag and the children carried it to a 
dense forest where it was let loose, to 
live. 

The children had learnt a veiw im¬ 
portant lesson: not to kill or hann an 
animal, however deadly, if they could 
help it. 

The World Wildlife Fund — India 
has been organising nature orientation 
camps for the la.st seven years. The 


The Bombay group in typical Himachali dress. 





At the Rohtang pass. 


camps, held during vacations, are for 
children and young adults in the age 
group 10-25 years. The camps aim at 
developing among the xoimg partici¬ 
pants a love for nature and wildlife. 

The camps are held in beautiful sur¬ 
roundings, in different parts of the 
country. Children from all over the 
country who are members of the Nature 
Clubs of India, a WWF organisation, 
are eligible to attend. 

Each Nature Club is recpiired to 
have a minimum of ten members who 
may either be from a school, college, 
or students residing in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood. There are at present 350 
Nature Clubs, with a membership ol 
12,000 children. Almost all the mem¬ 
bers have attended such nature camps. 

In Manali last year, there was a 
group of children from Sikkim, Madras, 
Bombay, Baroda, Pune, and Rajkot. 

Three camp sites at different altitudes 
were selected for setting up the tents. 
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After a few days stay at one site, the 
group would move on to the higher 
camp, wliilc a fresh batch of students 
came and o(‘cnj)ied the first camp site. 

1’lie first camp was in an apple or¬ 
chard adjacent to a gurgling mountain 
stream. The secontl was on the banks 
of the river Beas. The third was near 
the Rohtang Pass, where tall pine trees 
grew and it .snowed. 

The camj^s meant two-weeks ol fun- 
pac'ked nature study. TIkw were sup¬ 
ervised by one of the WWF coirsultauts, 
Mr. Lavkumar Khacher, fb' knows a 
lot abouts plants and animals and has 
been a school teacher for deckles, but 
does not believe in just classroom 
education. 

The children went for long walks, 
taking in the mountain beauty, 
trying to identify the plants and birds 
they came across. They trekked through 
the mountains to reach a remote village, 
where someone had a monal pheasant • 
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Happening al Manali. Below: Chalking 
out the day's schedule. 
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for a pet. They were taught how to 
climb rocks, how to come down a steep 
mountain, and how to cross a river by 
walking through it with the help of a 
rope. 

Mohan, a 14-year-old hoy from 
Madras, after his two-week stay, became 
an authority on the mountain birds. He 
could identify them on sight and had 
spent hours ohseiving their habits. 

Thirteen-year-old Sliohha from Bom¬ 
bay, on her first night at the camp, 
remarked, “I’ve never seen so many 
stars in my life. They look so close, 
and it looks as though I just have to 
sh'etch my hand to grab some,’’ She 
wanted to sla}’ awake the whole niglit 
uud('nieath the starlit sky. Only the 
thought of a long trek scheduled for 
the next day could make her go to bed. 

And ‘bed’ was a few blankets spread 
on the bare earth inside a tent. It was 
biting cold, but who cared! 

It was fun to bathe in the icy moun¬ 
tain stream, to wa.sh clothes and uten¬ 
sils in it. It was pure delight to gulp 
down water from a natural spring. “It 


tastes so fresh,” said Babita from 
Sikkim. 

Meals were taken together under¬ 
neath a tent. One niglit, it rained so 
fiercely that all the children got wet. 
But food had never tasted better. 

And most nights, whenever the wea¬ 
ther iierniitted, a camji fire was lit. The 
children sat aronnd singing. Even the 
camp cooks, men from Kulu and Maua- 
li, joined in, thrilling their young audi¬ 
ence with haunting melodies in their 
language. 

When the two weeks came to an end, 
everyone was sorry to leave. Most of 
them promised themselves that they 
would come for the next camp. And all 
of them w('nt back wiser and deter¬ 
mined to do their bit to improve the 
environment in their cities. 

Sheero 

P.S. Details about Nature Clubs can 
be obtained from the Education 
Officer, World Wildlife Fimd — 
India, c/o Godrej and Boyce Mfg. 
Co. Ltd., lialbaug, Parel, Bombay 
400012. 


Crossing the Beas with the help of a rope. 
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THE WONDERFUL fURINE GARDEN 


Y OU have heard of iiiaii-inade 
islands. But have you ever heard 
ol animal-made islands? (’oral polvps 
ar(‘ the arehiteels of thousands of siieh 
islands. Do you know how these is¬ 
lands came to be? 

Heef-buildiug corals are found in 
wann seas where the temperature is 
between 23" and 25“C, If the tempera¬ 
ture decreases beyond 18"C, life then 
bt^comes itnpossible for them. Hence 
these reel-building corals are found only 
in tropical seas. They grow only in 
.shallow waters. Reef-building corals are 
not seen below 40 metres depth. “The 
Great Barrier Reef” of Australia is the 
largest coral reef in the world It is 
1,2^) miles in length. 

These little animals convert the cal¬ 
cium salts in sea water into hard cal¬ 
careous rocks. When these rocks become 
dry like land, plants grow over them. 

The stony, Madriporarian corals are 
chiefly responsible for such reef-build¬ 
ing. A soft, tiny part, the polyp, dwells 
inside the calcareous skeleton. Through 


the o]wnings of the skeleton, the flower¬ 
like polyps emerge and withdraw. 
Among these corals, the simplest type 
has only one polyp. But a majori¬ 
ty of the ro'ef-bnilding corals have col¬ 
onial lorms. A eoloiu c’on.sists of a large 
number ol individuals. It looks like a 
.shrub (Fig. 1). The skeletons of these 
animals fus(‘ together and form stony 
rocks. You oftcai see corals i)resei*ved in 
museums. Actually, they are only the 
skeleton ])art of the coral. 

Umbrella-.shape.d minute medusae 
are liberated from the adidt polyp. 
When the medusae become full grown, 
the eggs and sperms swim with their 
cilia for sometime. By then they also 
find a suitable .STd).stratum to settle 
down. The cup-shaped jioljp develops 
from it. From the first polyp, munerous 
polyps develop like a branch and final¬ 
ly obtain the shape of a tree. 

Jn some corals, the full grown jxflyp 
divides into two. But it does not sepa¬ 
rate. This process is repeated several 
times and finally it attains the shai^e of 
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a human brain. As tlie depressions, with 
which the snrlace is covered, resernlde 
very closely the convolutions on tlie 
surfaces of the human brain, it is known 
as Brain (anal (Fig. 2). 

A solitary t) i)e of coral is coniiiion on 
reefs. The larva settles down and deve¬ 
lops into the cup-shapetl polyp. When 
the polyp matures, the tip (jf die polyp 
swells up. Tliis looks like a mushrtMiin. 
It is popularly known as Mushroom 
Coral (Fig. 4j. After some time, the 
swollen portion falls off and is washed 
away to some other places. There it 
settles down and grows into a new plant. 
The old remaining portion of the polyp 
again develops a new swelling and the 
process is repeated. 

The small microscopic animals, known 
as the zooplankton, form food for them. 
At the free end of the polyp there are 
small finger-like protrusions—the tenta¬ 
cles. With the helj) of the soldiers, the 
nematocysts, Uiey capture their prey 
and put it into their mouths. They grow 
about onc-aud-a-half inches in one year, 
though the actual rate* of growth is not 
correctly known. 

The corals mentioned abQve be¬ 
long to the group sea anemones. They 
build coral reefs. Other types of corals 
have slight differences in then growth. 
They have a large eenti'al polyp with 
mouth and .stomach. Surrounding this 
ai'c about six or seven polvps M'ithout 
either a mouth or stomach. These small 
polyiis catch prey, kill it, and put it 
into tlie mouth of the central polyp. 
Thus th(' process of feeding takes place. 
This coral has the ability to sting and 
paralyze even man lor sometime. Be¬ 
cause of its slinging nature, it is known 
as the ‘Stinging Coral . 

The best known, of course, is the 
Red Coral (Fig. 3). Red coral or ruliy 
is one of the niiu* precious gems. It is 




different from the tnie reef-building 
corals. It is not generally found in the 
tropical seas or shallow waters hut in 
the deeper areas of temperate regions. 
It l)elongs to the group ‘sea fan. Even 
though the red coral is very soft inside 
the animal, it hardens once it is taken 
out of water. 

From ancient times, this coral has 


Ireeii valued by mankind. It is used as 
an ornament, and also as an antidote 
for poison. In eastern countries, the 
ruby is more valued as a jewel than the 
emerald. In the 18th century, physi¬ 
cians were widely using the ruby in their 
prescriptions. It is now a known fact 
that, chemically, the niby is just like a 
piece of chalk. People once believed 
that it helped children to cut their 
teeth, hence the custom of giving little 
children necklaces of coral beads! 

Red coral is Ibund largely in the Me¬ 
diterranean, off the south of France and 
around llie coasts of Corsica, Sardinia, 
Sicily, and the northern coasts of Afri¬ 
ca. A very similar retl coral is found off 
the coasts of Japan. 

In ancient literature we can find des¬ 
criptions of black coral. This was also 
believed to have great medicinal value. 
Bracelets and necklaces made of black 
coral were worn in China, japan, and the 
Malay Archipelago. In India, it was 
used as a cure for rheumatism and as a 
safeguard against drowning. It was 
widely found in the Mediterranean, Red 
Sea, and the Persian Gulf. 

Corals die as a result of accumulation 
of silt and debris. They are also destroy¬ 
ed by seavveeds, boring bivalves, sea cu¬ 
cumbers, and rertain tyjK's of fishes. 

A living coral reef is a veritable sea 
garden. As corals are of different col¬ 
ours, like orangt', green, pink, white, 
violet, brown, and yellow, they look 
like beautiful plants and flowers. Dif¬ 
ferent types of beautifully coloured 
animals live in coral reefs, like butter¬ 
flies in a garden. These ‘butterflies’ are ; 
actually large tube worms with brilliant- | 
ly coloured tentacles, large sea cucum¬ 
bers, inmimeralfle cnistaceans, crabs, i 
.shrimps, a varieh' of molluscs, sponges, ; 
and beautifully coloured fishes. : 
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S(?a Ho\v('rs or sea anemones are the 
most Iieautiful animals among all the 
creatures ol the sea. A sea flower, when 
it stietches its tentacles and hody, looks 
like a heautiful flower. They l)elong to 
the phylum coclenlcrata and the class 
Antho/.oa. The word ‘Anthos’ in Creek 
means ‘flowers' and hence the Tiiek- 
name “sea flowers”. 

Usually, they attach themselves to 
die substratum, and sometimes to other 
animals also. It has a cylindrical IxkIv. 
Some are shaped like a pot (Fig. 5). 
They ar<’ seen in different colours, and 
also found in rlifferenl sizes depending 
on the species (h’ig. B). The part attach¬ 
ed to the substratum is called “foot”. 
The mouth is situated in the centre of 
tlu' free' end of the body. Around the 
mouth, the long and slender finger-like 
“tentacles” are arranged in rows. The 
tentacles are endreh'd like the petals of 
a sunflower. Its beautx and pretty col¬ 
our attract small animals and they are 
trapped by the trick'y fellow. 

A larg(x numfier of nematoex sts—.sting¬ 
ing cells—are entombed in their tenta¬ 
cles. 'rhese nematcK'V'Sts are manufac¬ 
tured xxdthin the epithelial cells, each 
of which consists of an ovoid capsule 
containing a coiled thread (Fig. 7 A). 
The thread is rolled and an'anged in¬ 
side-out into the capsule (Fig. 7 B). 

There are different types of uemato- 


cysts. Some are specialized to attach the 
animal to the substratum and the others 
for killing or defence. When any object 
comes to the animal, the capsule, sud¬ 
denly penneable, develops a high pres¬ 
sure inside. It then abruptly timis in¬ 
side-out into a thi’ead entangling the 
unfortunate little creature. 

Many nematocysts complete their 
discharge bx’ extruding a drop of poison 
from the tip of the thread. They' are 
tiny—not more than a millimetre in 
length. Still, when they work together, 
they can immobilize surprisingly large 
animals. The food is then put inside the 
moutli. After .sometime, the body of the 
animal contracts and the undigested 
xvasle materials are thrust out. 

The sea anemone changes its size and 
shape by imbibing xvater. The xvay it 
gets back to shape after contraction is 
nrore complicated. They have onlx' a 
thin layer of mesoglea, and this is not 
enough to maintain the animars shape*. 
The anemone, on contraction, throws 
out most of the water inside through 
the mouth, and has to pump itself again 
in order to expand. This is achieved by 
myriads of ('ilia at the side of the mouth. 
They force water into the animal. It is 
all a laborious process and takes about an 
hour to finish. Once it is pumped up, the 
animal remains more or less rigid. The 
cilia maintain the pressure, the water 
inside the anemone performing the fun¬ 
ction of the skeleton. A contracting 
muscle displaces the water inside the 
animal. After expanding the body, it 
stretches the tentacles and moves its 
body, like the gentle movement of a 
plant. By this enchanting movement, 
little animals that come in the way are 
trapped inside. 

Sea anemones don't have brains to 
control their functions and activities. 
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They have onh a iielwork ol nerve 
fibres. Witfi this, tliey are al)le to make 
out their surroimdings, 

Inside, the body is divided into nianv 
partitions (fold of peritoniiun attaehing 
some part of the intestinal eanal to the 
])osterior wall ol the abdomen). Some 
mesentries extend from the base of the 
body to the top. 

The male and female are separate in¬ 
dividuals. The eggs and .sperms are dis¬ 
charged in water and fertilization takes 
place outside the body. The plannle, 
the larvae of the sea anemone, hves in 
the plankton and settles down on some 
substratum. Thus a small new sea flow¬ 
er begins its life. 



Some of thd sea anemones are colo¬ 
nial animals. They live inside tlie tube 
and dwell i.\nder the mud. These tube 
anemones are seen eveiywhere. They 
don’t even find it difficult to live under 
highly polluted areas. Yet some of them 


lead commensalic lives with hermit 
crabs and other animals. These types 
lead an easy-going life. 

V. Shanthakumari 
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T hough lie is not a l)eaiitifiil l)ir(l, 
J love to watcl) the eliiiiisy mi- 
gainly fellow on the tree and listen to 
the loud flap of his wings asi he Hies. He 
reminds me of the class when ciueer 
animals stalked the earth. 

Can you guess what the real use of 
the hig horn on his hc'ak is? No one has, 
as yet. 

Long ago, the Hornhill was known as 
the ‘‘Rhinoeeros" bird, as he too has a 
horn on his nose! 

He is a cjiieer bird too, because when 
the father and mother bas e chosen a big 
hole in a tree for their nest, the mother 
stays in it all the time till the eggs are 
hatched and the babies are grown up 
enough to leani to fly. She plasters up 
the hole, leaving just a crack open, 
large enough to put out her beak to be 
fed. 

What fun it must be in that nest all 
those weeks. No wonder the mother 
bird moidts all her feathers and grows 
a new suit of pale grey. She wiseb 
comes out of the nest a few class be¬ 
fore her babies are reads to learn to 
fly. in order to grow her feathc'is atul 
practise her paces first. 

You can tell the age of the babies in 
the nest, if son look at the ground be¬ 


low the nesting tree. Tiny- plants 
would have begun to sprout from the 
seeds the mother liad spat out. The 
father is industrious in bringing meals 
for her. He swallows figs and berries, 
and when he comes to feed his wife, 
he coughs it all up, presenting the food 
to her in a leathery bag. It is the lin¬ 
ing of his gizzard which he grows 
again and again! 

We all think focKl in capsules is a 
mcKlcrn idea, but the* old Hornbill has 
had that bright thought for centuries! 

He is no fool either, for he loves his 
wife, and their devotion is I'espected, 
for other Ilombills won’t use the home 
of their old friends after they are dead. 
1 like that! 

There are something like forty-five 
species of Hornbills in the world. The 
eight found in India are all arboreal 
and used to high temperatures! They 
are common in Northern U.P., the foot¬ 
hills of the Himalayas, and Bombay. 

Two species, the Common Grey 
IfoiTibill “Tockus birostnV and the 
Malabar Pied Hornbill ‘H. malabarica’ 
are widely distributed in India, and 
they' dc'serve special mention. 

The.' Common Grey Hornbill is 
about two feet long and, as the name 
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implies, is mostly grey in colour. 
The graduated tail is almost half the 
length of the bird. The crown is dark 
grey, with a light grey border, mo.st 
noticeable at close quarters. The wings, 
too, are brownish, as is the tail wliich 
is tipped with white. The imderparts 
are h'ght grey, becoming almost wliite 
on the abdomen. The bill is curved and 
the casque (helmet) is blackish. 

This species differs from the maj¬ 
ority of others, in that it oceans not in 
deep forest but in the open plains, in 
avamnes, and even in well-timbered 
compounds and in villages. 

The Malabar Pied llornbill is a ])ig 
l)iid, about two-and-a-half feet long. 
The bead, neck, back, and wings arc 
black; so are the two central tail fea¬ 
thers. The black is everywhere glossed 
with green. The remainder of the plum¬ 
age is pure white, including the tips. 
There is a bare yellowish patch on the 
chin, and in the female a bare white 
ring round the ev('. 

The bill is. waxy yellow, as is the base 
of the casque for one-third of its 
length of eight inches, is black. Un¬ 
like the ofher larger representatives of 
' the family, this Pied Hornbill is not a 
denizen of deep, moist, evergreen jun- 
‘gles, but of deciduous forest, in hilly 
country. 

As a family, Hornbills possess several 
peculiarities. All have eye-lashes, an un- 
iLSual feature in a bird’s make-uj). 
Most of them do not have the soft fea¬ 
thers under the wings. Therefore, their 
flight is noisy. They are remarkable for 
the enonnoiis size of their beaks. 
These are sunnoimted b>’ a large cas¬ 
que. But although the bill of a Hornbill 
looks so heavy and cumbersome, it is 
really quite light, as the interior is of a 
f cellular structure. These cells proba!)b 
act as resonators that enable tlu' bird to 



produce its exceptionally loud cry. 

Hornbills do not chisel out holes in 
trees for nesting purposes. The female 
Hornbill, when the time comes for her 
to nest, enters a big natural cavity in 
the trunk of a large tree, and there, 
withoirt any furiher attempt at nest 
construction, proceeds to lay her eggs 
—one or two. Her first egg laid, the 
male then makes his mate a prisoner by 
plastering up the entrance of the hole 
with a resin-like substance ('omposed 
of his gastric juices and fruit pulp, 
which hardens on exposure to the air. 
A narrow slit is left open, through which 
the sitting hen can thrust her beak and 
receive the food i)rovided by her part¬ 
ner, The food, which consists of berries, 
fruit, and insects, is incsented in the 
form ol ejected pellets, enclosed in a 
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bag ()( thin skin, from the male bird’s 
gizzard. 

When the young Hornl)ills come out 
ol tlieir eggs, and are two or three weeks 
old, the mother l)reaks open the wall 
of her temporary prison with her beak, 
and passes through the opening thus 
made. She closes up the hole once 
again, leaving her oflspring in the nest. 
Oidy a narrow slit is left, and now 
both parents feed the youngsters, clam¬ 
ouring lor food. 

The iiicubation period is about thirty 
days tor the (’oinmon Grey Tlonibill 
During her .self-imposed imprisonment, 
the female undergoes a moult of at least 
her wings and tail leathers, and at one 
stage she is rendered (juite flightless. 

It has been observed that wlien the 
wall ol the nest-hole is finally broken 
down for the voung birds to fly away, 
they don 1 do so immediately. S('veral 
days ma\ elapse before the young one 
emerges into the outer world. During 
this period, ap|)arenllv the female will 
cmter the nest to roost with th(' lamiK 
at night. 

It will be iiilere,sting to note that the 
mother Hornbill, while in the nest, is 
most careful with regard tf) sanitation; 
.she either throws the droi)pings out or 
defecates outside the nest. 

'Phe yonng ones, too, are ecpially hy¬ 
giene-conscious in this important matter, 
invariably defecating through the slit 
The nest is always clean — no flies, no 
ants, no smell! 

Hornbills become extraordinarilv 
tame and affectionate in captivity. 
Blessed with an instatiable appetite. 
Hornbills in captivity have one fault, 
that the\ make a gi'eat deal of 
noise by incessant screechings and 
croakings, when hungry. They will toy 
with anything bright or glittering, anil 
thiw make most amusing pets. 



The iiesi hole is plastered, and the imprisoned female 
(lamours from the slit for food. 

The Bombay Natural History Socie¬ 
ty had kept a (heat Indiiui Hornbill as 
a pet in its office in Bombay for over 
2(j years, It was a great favourite with 
the staff and the visitors, and among its 
many aceomplislnneiits was its capa- 
(‘ity to catch a tennis ball thrown at it 
from several yards away. 
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O N the backdrop of the Andromeda 
galaxy, which was a carpet of stars 
in the otherwise jet black slty, a mam¬ 
moth oval-shaped spaceship stood calm¬ 
ly, quietly. Its silvery nose and two 
triangular wings at the rear shone dully 
in the dim light of a distant star. The 
circular antennas at various points along 
its huge egg-like lx)dy were all still. All 
the portholes of the space ship, though 
visible in the dim light, were dark and 
looked empty. There was the silence of 
tomb about the spaceship, as though 
it had been abandoned. There was no 
visible sign of damage either. It ap¬ 
peared to be in perfect working 
condition. 


Through the cockpit of his small 
di.sc-shaped spacecraft, Krontz, the 
Andromedian being, was noting all 
these details about the mammoth 
.spaceship. He also saw with his two - 
red eyes a curious sign “von Neumann 
Galactic Rider” on the hull of the me¬ 
tallic spaceship, which was of not much 
significance to him because he was an 
uneducated being. He, however, knew 
one thing,: the spaceship, even if it had 
suffered some internal damage, would 
fetch him a large amount, for it would 
sell like hot cakes in the civilized worlds 
of the galaxy. He had his own work¬ 
shop on one of the planets of the Zom¬ 
bi star system, which was on the spiral 
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ann of the galaxy, where he used to 
bring old, disused spaceships and re¬ 
move their vital components and me¬ 
tals to sell them in the civilized worlds. 

When Krontz had begun this busi¬ 
ness, he used to purchase old space¬ 
ships from all over the galaxy and then 
scrap them for metal and components. 
In due course, during his frequent 
business trips to the various corners of 
the galaxy, he came across, off and on, 
spaceships which had been damaged 
and, therefore, abandoned. When he 
found that scrapping metal and com¬ 
ponents from these freely availaf)le 
abandoned spaceships fetched him 
huge profits, he switched over to salvag¬ 
ing them from the depths of space. In 
a short period of time, he amassed 
wealth and built his own small empire 
on the planet of the Zombi star system. 
On this planet, he built huge palaces 
and had at his command a lai ge num¬ 
ber of robot-servants and a fleet of robot 
spacecraft. But one's greed for wealth 
and power only increases when one has 
more and more of it. 

There was another reason why 
Krontz wanted to grab more wealth 
and power. As an uneducated junk 
dealer, nobody in the civilized worlds 
res^jected him. He had, therefore, liv¬ 
ed aloof and had established his em¬ 
pire around an isolated star. Jle had a 
great desire to show the civilized 
worlds what he was capable of and 
what he could achieve all by himself. 
He, therefore, continued his search for 
abandoned spaceships in remote and 
less frequented wmers of the galaxy. 
There was always a risk involved in 
such ventures, but he was always ready 
to take it, come what may. 

Using Ids paws, Krontz pressed two 
handles, on the panel on his left. Im¬ 
mediately, two shots were heard and 
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robot spacecraft detached themselves 
from the underside of his disc-shaped 
spacecraft. They went zemming towards 
the spaceship and then began to hover 
about it, searching for any harmful nu¬ 
clear radiations, deadly germs, or any 
suspicious activity inside the space¬ 
ship. In due course, the spacecraft re¬ 
turned and reported that the huge 
spaceship was completely haimless and 
intact. Krontz was especially anxious 
about the .spaceship because, for the 
first time, he had ventured tliat far 
from the civilized worlds and his own 
home-base. He was then almost at the 
boundary of the galaxy, where there 
were no stars in the neighbourhood. In 
fact, except for a few adventure-seek¬ 
ers like him, few of his brethren had 
ever travelled to the boundary of the 
galaxy. An uneasy feeling kept nag¬ 
ging him and kept the two horns atop his 
.skinny head vibrating. The spacesliip 
was strange in appearance, unlike any 
he had seen during all his business 
trips. 

“There are thousands of civilized 
worlds, ’ Krontz reasoned, pawing his 
long, bushy whiskers, as greed overtook 
genuine feeling, “some as yet unknown 
even. Any adventure seeker from these 
unknown worlds could have built this 
strange looking spaceship. Moreover, 
the spaceship seems to be in perfect 
working condition. 1 can sell it for a 
very large sum rightaway,” 

He pushed another set of four hand¬ 
les and four powerful robot spacecraft 
built specially for hauling heavy loads 
approached the spaceship. The robot 
spacecraft looked like fleas before the 
mammoth spaceship, but they had 
enough power to haul it across the 
galaxy. Each spacecraft released a har- ' 
poon-like dart, which attached itself to 
the silvery nose of the spaceship. 
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Securing die spaceship thus, the ro¬ 
bot spacecraft pulled together. The 
spaceship stirred once and appeared as 
if it was too heavy to move. But when 
the robot spacecraft tried ag^iin, it 
moved ahead with a jerk and followed 
them. After making sure that the space¬ 
ship was well secured, Krontz followed 
the group in his own spacecraft at a 
short distance. Setting the course of the 
robot spaceaaft for his home-base in 
the Zombi star system, he began to 
relax. 

By and by, stars grew in number as 
the spaceship was brought into the 
centre of the galaxy. One of the isolat¬ 
ed stars, known as Zombi, began to 
grow in size. The home base of Krontz 
was on the innermost planet of this star, 
and it was towards this planet that the 
‘space procession’ headed. One by one 
the outer planets of the Zombi star 
system came into view and then reced¬ 
ed. When a giant planet, which con¬ 
tained a large amount of methane in 
its atmosphere, came into view, some¬ 
thing happened to startle Krontz. To 
his extreme bewilderment, he saw a 
huge door opening in the rear of the 
spaceship and a spacecraft came out of 
it and flew towards the planet! 

But before he could order his robot 
spacecraft to pursue and destroy it, 
there was a bolt of fire and the next 
moment his own spacecraft was tumbl¬ 
ing in space. Another bolt of fire hit his 
spacecraft very near the cockpit. He 
was thrown off his seat and his horns 
hit the ceiling of the cockpit. He did 
not know what happened next; he was 
unconscious. 

Twenty days passed before he came 
to, when he felt that something was 
irritating his throat. He opened his eyes 
and found himself in the damaged 
cockpit. As the past events flashed 


through his mind, he immediately got 
up and leapt towards the cracked win¬ 
dow of the cockpit. 

The spac^e outside was as usual jet 
black and studded with stars here and 
there. But right ahead was the giant 
planet of his Zombi star system, shkiing 
orange and red, and alongside stood 
the mammoth spaceship. Somehow he 
felt that there was not one, but two 
spaceships looking very similar. He rub¬ 
bed his eyes and again, looked care¬ 
fully. There were indeed two exactly 
similar spaceships neai’ the planet! 
‘How is this possible?’ he wondered in 
his dazed state. ‘Has a second one 
joined it?’ But when he saw what was 
happening aboard the two spaceships, 
he got his answer, too. Their sides had 
been drawn out and now foimed huge 
platforms. The platforms were hum¬ 
ming with activity. Robots of all sizes 
and shapes were assembling a new 
spaceship equally mammoth in size, on 
one half of the platform of each space¬ 
ship. Many cranes were in action; molten 
metal poured out of huge cauldrons; 
welding was going on, sending sparks 
all over the platforms. On the other half 
of the platforms, robot .spacecraft were 
landing and taking off every other min¬ 
ute. Some were bringing methane— 
the energy fuel—from die giant planet 
nearby and the others mineral ores from 
one of the moons of the planet. There 
were, also robot spacecraft hovering 
above the spaceships to guard against 
any surprise attack. 

There was no doubt left in Krontz’s 
mind as to the meaning of all that ac¬ 
tivity. Using the fuel and mineral re¬ 
sources of die nearby giant planet, the 
spaceship he was tovdng had built simi¬ 
lar mammoth spaceships while he re¬ 
mained unconscious. At that moment, 
both the space.ships were busy build- 
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ing two more similar spaceships which, 
in turn, would build still others, and so 
oil, This process of building exactly 
similar spaceships — as powerful as 
tlie original—would continue like a nu¬ 
clear chain reaction, Krontz realised, as 
long as the fuel and resources of the 
planet lasted. ‘One spaceship had built 
another to become two spaceships; the 
two spaceships are building two more 
to Irccome four spaceships; four space¬ 
ships woidd become sixteen... .sixteen 
would.. .' thought Krontz. The number 
of such mammoth spaceships would rise 
exponentially with the passage of time! 
Krontz’s dazed head began to whirl as 
he thought this over. 

The next moment something came to 
his mind like a flash and left him stun¬ 
ned and gaping at the mammoth space- 
sliips. It dawned upon him that the 
.spaceship was a hostile, alien visitor to 
his galaxy and that was why it had ap¬ 
peared strange to him at first. He, tliere- 
forc, decided to inform the neare.st gala- 


ctic patrol about the mi^ty alien pre¬ 
sence in the galaxy. But to his dismay 
he found that everything had gone out 
of order in his spacecraft, and it had 
been reduced to a piece of junk and he 
had got trapped in it! The irritation in 
his throat suddenly increased. He clut¬ 
ched at it without any relief. He realis¬ 
ed that diere was no more breathable 
air in the cockpit window, he could see 
the next batch of spaceships getting 
ready for the launching and assembl¬ 
ing of another two. Tears came to his 
eyes as he realised the folly he had com¬ 
mitted in his greed, not only for him¬ 
self but for the entire galaxy.. . 

At the time Krontz was dying in his 
drifting junk of spacecraft the follow¬ 
ing brief, yet telling telegraphic mes- 
.sage reached the Mission Control on the 
icy planet Pluto of the solar system in 
the Milky Way galaxy, some billions ol 
light years awav: 

FROM von' NEUMANN GALA¬ 
CTIC RIDER TO THE CONTROL: 
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SORRY FOR THE DELAY IN RES¬ 
PONDING. WAS STRANDED NEAR 
THE EDGE OF THE ANDROMEDA 
GALAXY - REPEAT ANDROMEDA 
GALAXY-FOR WANT OF FUEL- 
THE FAULT HAS SINCE BEEN 
RECTIFIED AT PRESENT, NEAR 
THE CENTRE OF IHE GALAXY 
PREPARATIONS FOR A MAIOR AT¬ 


TACK ON FUEL AND MINERALS 
ARE APl^ENTY IN THE NEIGH¬ 
BOURHOOD TO BUILD AND 
LAUNCH A THOUSAND SHIPS FOR 
THE FIRST ATTACK WILL CON¬ 
FIRM VICTORY AS SOON AS POSSI¬ 
BLE TILL THEN, FAREWELL' 

Dilip M. Salwi 
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US MILITARY, 
AIRCRAFT 

mothDilled It the Military Aircraft 
Stonge and Disposition Center in the 
Sonora Desert east ot Tucson Ariz 
total some 3 500 plane'- - comprising the 
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IN THC WORLD 
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‘^SINGLE 
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OF CALIF ” 

a dating service in 
losAngms screens 
potential couples on the 
basis 01 whether they 
and each other s pels 
will toe compatible 



MRS FRANK BEATTY 

olThanhili Ont aged 90 Her lirsi 
child Ted Beatty was born Oatimber 12 1914 
Her first grandchild Barry Beatty was born 
December 12 1936 Her tirst great grandchild 
Cathy Beatty was born Deiember 12 t9W 
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till 7ASTE not want not” is a well-known 
VV saying. If you were to visit the Rock 
Garden of Chandigarh, you might like to 
say, "waste not niake garden”! The Rock 
Garden. Ls a marvellous example of art 
from waste materials, like broken bangles, 
chinaware, wash-basins, broken cycle frames, 
and fused fluore.scent tubes. Stones of differ¬ 
ent sizes and shapes have been made to re¬ 
semble birds, animals, gods and goddesses, 
and people. The visitor is filled with wonder 
and joy when he sees such unique creations 
fiom mostly urban waste. That wastage can 
be utilized in such a beautiful manner is 
beyond one's belief. 

It will be difficult to guess tliat a fairyland 
lies behind the ordinary looking outer wall 
made of coaltar drums. The exterior is so 
very deceptive! That's why the garden re¬ 
mained undiscovered till 10 years ago. It has 
* low arc-like gates. One has to bow low to 
enter the place. It is divided into different 


sections. At the end of each section, one bows 
again to pass through the gate to see the 
wonders of the next .section. Absorbed in the 
fantasies presented in the garden, one keej)s 
crossing different gat(^, and before one is 
aware of it, he is out of die garden! 

Whether it be coaltar drums, cycle fram¬ 
es, mud pots, porcelainwarc, waste electrical 
goods, fluorescent tuk's, bangles, chinaware, 
pieces of wash-basins and flush pots, caps of 
sodawater bottles, boot polish tins, broken 
crockeiy, feathers— for that matter anytliing 
that an)-one throws out— has been put to 
aesthetic use in the garden. Like, the sad¬ 
dle of a e\'cle becomes a doll, a bear is made 
out of a c)’C'le frame, a bird is fashioned out 
of the broken sileneer of a car, or a wall is 
made up of fluorescent lubes! 

The Rock Garden is like a rc)ofle.ss museum. 
Tlicre are two iMittages - one for poets, 
writers and artists, and thi' othiT used foi 
quiet meditation. Tlio first one is tastefully 
decorated with old musical instruments, 
like the tabla, sitar, and sarangi. Some 
hanging dried bottle gourds provide a fit¬ 
ting backdrop. Further on is tlie “Diwan-e- 
aara”, with a row of courtiers but without 
a king or a tinccn! \ giraffe and a trimurti 
(three-faml figure) made up of sanitary 
waste act as sentinels at the entrance. The 
Iifest)’le of ancient monarchs is depicted in 
detail. There is a bathing lank, where the 
‘queen’ can batln* in |)rivae\'. The wall is 
made up of wiiite electric ait-outs, with 
trellis consisting of clay balls. There are 
displays of maidens (dolls) wearing colour 
fill constnmes made with broken bangles, 
women canning water, musicians, peacock.s, 
monkeys, buffaloes, camels, bears, and other 
birds and animals. Life-size statues of vil¬ 
lage folk, made with wa,<fte pieces of cloth, 
appear ver)' realistic. 

All this is the brainwave of Mr. Nek 
Chand. He was a Road Inspector with the 
Chandigarli administration. The humble 
artist in him began making his “empire" 

(Titm to page 76) 
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tX T 0’ said Robert Rabbit to bimsolf and 

shiek out bis chin with a quivering 

deter mination, 7 shaJl not c;r\'. What if cverv- 

/ < 

body has forgotten my birthday? Pa is so 
busy at his Carrot Canning Factory that he 
even forgets to eat his lunch! And little 
It7,\'-Bit7.y cares only for her dolls.’ 

Robert Rabbit thought with a sigh: ‘If 
only Ma had l)een here. She would have 
baked in\^ favourite ch('rr\' ercain pie and 
she would havt' invited everyone from Little 
Rabbit Rock for my birthda\- parh'.' Rut Ma 
w'as awa)' looking after Aunt)' Rita’s baby 
and would not In* back before Saturday. 

“So what?” cried Robert Rabbit, staring 
angrily at the lush green meadow in front of 


his home. “It doesn’t really matterl” 

But deep inside his heart he knew it did 
matter. 

Suddenly he sat bolt upright and pricked 
up his long ears. He sniffed and sniffed again. 

“Well, sniff sniff,” he murmured, “tliat 
smells good, that - sniff - ah - smell of cher¬ 
ries and - hnuti - cream and - oh - pie. Hey, 
that smells of cherry cream pie. Hey, that 
sniells of eherrs ereant pie. Yes, it does!” 

He jumped to his feet and sniffed again. 
He sniffed east, he sniffed west, and tlien he 
sniff-snuffed in the direction of Granny 
Mopsy's house. And there, on the kitchen 
window sill, golden brown and steaming hot. 
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were three big, cherry crciiin pies! Roh’it 
Rabbit whizzed over the meadow and reach¬ 
ed Granny Mopss’s house in a flasli. lie 
sniffed short sniffs, hinm, hmm, hmin, ah, at 
each of the three pies. Then he craned his 
neck and |)ec]}ed through the window. 

lirside the cozy kitchen, he saw Granny 
Mopsy set the table with her good rose-bud 
china. There were sixteen plates, cups and 
s'aucers and a big chocolate cake. 

“Hmmm,” Robert felt his mouth water. 

He watched Granny Mopv wipe her 
paws on the apron she wore over her dark 
blue Sunday dress with its while lace collar. 
“Ah,” she cried out in delight, “everything Is 
ready for the party. Let the guests t'ome." 


'I'lirii s'lc waltzed around the kitchen and 
sang; “La la la la liiiiii, la la la la 
loooooooo.’' 

Robert Rabbit did not feel like singing. He 
sniffed, not at the pies. No, this time he 
sniffed to choke hack the tears. 

"No,” he said m a determined little voice, 
his piiw tightening into a fi.st, “I shall not 
cry. Even if everybody of Tattle Rabbit Rock 
in the Red Canot Valley but me is invited 
to Granny Mops\ s coffee party, even if 
eveiybody but me eats her chocolate cake 
and cherj)' erearn pies, I shall not cry. No, 
I will not.” 

Tlien he turned to leave. But before he 
did, he had to take in the smell of his favour- 
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ite pie once more. Raising himself on his 
toes, he moved one of the pies closer still, till 
the tip of his nose almo.st touched the crisp 
creamy pie-. Ah, it smelt so good! If only he 
could have a piece of pie, just a small one, 
because lie loved cherry c-ream pie and be¬ 
cause today was liis birthday. Hoopla, therel 
Tlio pie slipped off the sill! It would have 
fallen, had Robert Rabbit not gripped it 
tightly. And before he actually knew how 
and why, he liad turned on his heels and run. 
H«‘ leaped over thistles, jumped over daisies, 
and sprinted over shrubs holding the hot pic 
close to him. 

Behind him he heard Granny Mopsy call 
out of th(- window. “Robert Rabbit, Robert 
Rabbit, 1 sure am sui-priscdl” 

Robert Rabbit gave a start. He tripped, 
and nearl\' dropped the pie. 

“Robert Rabbit," ordered Granny Mopsy, 
"stop and return the pie, )'ou thief!" 

“Thief!” Rolx-rt Rabbit .stumbled. “I’m not 
a thief, I ju.st .... I only tried — I, 1 I." 

1’hen lu- ti'ipped and lei! headlong into 
the grass. The- pie flew from his paw, hit the 
ground and broke into a hundred pieces. 

Robert Rabbit lifted his head and stared 
at what had been a cherr\' cream pie, .stared 
at the hundred crumbly pieces. Then he 
buried his head in the grass and did what he 
had wanted to do all morning. He cried. 

Suddciil)-, he felt a warm paw tenderly 
stroke his back. 

"Robert,’’ a soft voice called, “are you 
hurt?” 

Robert Rabbit shook his head. 

'Tin glad,” said Graini)- Mop.sy, “but why 
are you c-n ing? Robert, Robert, what’s the 
matter^” 

Rol«-rt Rabbit raisc-d his head and looked 
into Graunv Mopsv’s dark brown eves. 


“It’s because!," he sobbed, "it's because 
everybody has forgotten my birthday.” 

“Has forgotten your birthday?” repeated 
Granny Mop.sy astonished and then laughed 
softly. “Oh, you silly little Robert. Don’t you 
know tliat these pies arc for you and your 
birthday guests? We all know that today is 
your birthday. And since your mother is 
away, we thought wc would celebrate it at 
my place. Yoiu father and I wanted to sur¬ 
prise you, but, well, maybe we slwuld have 
told you. I’m sorry, Robert. But cheer up 
now. dear, and come.” 

"But the pie, the pie. ..." 

“Oh, don’t worry about the spoilt pie. 
There is still time to bake another one. That 
IS, if yoti svill help me.” 

‘‘Y{'s, 1 will.” Robert Babbit sixiffed, .shuffl¬ 
ing to his feet, wiping away the last tear. He 
dusted his blue trousers and murmured, “I’m 
sorry, Grannv Mop.sy, that was foolish of 
me... ” 

“Oh, wo all do foolish tilings once m a 
wliile, especially when w'C are sorry for our¬ 
selves.” 

“Now I feel quite silly,” said Robert Rab¬ 
bit and grinned. 

“Well, I must admit you were.” 

“I feel so silly. Granny Mopsy, that I think 
Til just sing.” 

“Well, do,” said Granny Mopsy, “it’s your 
birthday." 

“Yes, it’s ray birthday,” cried Robert Rab¬ 
bit happily and hopped and skipped and 
jumped over the meadow. He threw up his 
paws and sang at the top of Iris voice: 

"La h la happy day— 

Today is my birthday. 

Hapi^j birthday Robert Rabbit 
Happy birthday to meeeeeeee.” 

Sigrun Srivastava 
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MEDICAL DISCOVERlES-2 



RONTGEN’S 
X-RAYS 



S URELY, all of you must have 
heard of X-rays. Some of your 
friends might have sustained a fracture. 
To have a clear picture of the fracture, 
the do<.:tor had an X-ray taken. Let’s 
sec how it all came about. 

X-rays were really a chance dis¬ 
covery. That is not to belittle their 
great discoverer, Wilhelm Conrad 
Rontgen (1845-1923), a professor of 
Physics in Wurzburg, Germany. Ron¬ 
tgen was working with the “Crookes 
tube — a .special glass tube with gases 
at very low pressure. A wire was seal¬ 
ed ill the glass and high voltage elec¬ 
trical discharges could be passed 
through the gas in the tube. Rontgen 
was studying the rays emitted by the 
tube. On November 8, 1895, much to 
his surprise, he noticed that a barium 
salt coated paper near the tube flour- 
esced! 

The next few weeks, he worked 
very hard. When he was sure of his dis¬ 
covery, he presented his finding to the 
Physical Medical Society of Wurzburg. 
His work was titled “On a New Kind 
of Ray”. As he did not know about their 
nature, he called them X-rays. Later, it 
^ was decided to call them ‘Rontgen’s 
rays'. 


Now, what was it that held Rontgen’s 
attention? The wonder rays passed easily 
tlirough paper and wood, but not 
through metals. He exposed a photo¬ 
graphic plate and took pictures of 
objects. The rays easily passed through 
books and clothes! Rontgen even took 
a picture of his wife's hand! And, as he 
expected, her ring cast a dark shadow! 

He thus realised how important it 
could be to medicine! Surgeons were 
thrilled. Now they were sure w'here the 
bone was broken. The stones in the 
kidney became visible. Rontgen became 
so famous that the Emperor of Gennauy 
himself had a picture taken of his crip¬ 
pled left arm! For his great discovery, 
Rontgen won the Nobel Prize in 1901. 

The first X-ray photogiaph for clini¬ 
cal purposes was made by Swenton in 
January 1896. Now people began to 
wonder: It is easy enou^ to take a pic- 
tine of the hard, dense bones; but how 
about pictures of soft organs like sto¬ 
mach and intestines? This problem was 
solved by Walter Cannon. In 1897, he 
did an interesting experiment. He fed 
animals with bismuth salt and took the 
X-ray. Ah! the X-ray showed the 
stomach and intestines. But Bismuth 
is poisonous and no patient would 
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dare try it! Thus scientists discovered 
Barium Sulphate, which is harmless 
and also visible on the X-ray. Later peo¬ 
ple devised methcxls to study the lungs 
and kidneys. 

But it came as a big blow to scientists 
when il was found that X-ravs were 

a' 

liarinful. Thus, precautions were en¬ 
forced. Today, in the X-ray departments, 
people use lead overalls, as lead absorbs 
the X-ra\'s. They wear a ‘dosimeter — 
a simple device that tells how much 
their bodies have a])S()rbed. 

Thus, Bontgen's discovery has led to 
a new field called ‘Radiology’. These 
doctors called “radiologists” diagnose 
disease by looking at the X-rays! Today, 
many diseases are even cured by X-ray 
therapy. 


V. Jagadha 



“/ fixed my dad's false teeth 
and now I can't take them off 


(Continued from page 69) 

secretly at the PWD Stores located in the 
f(x>tliill.s of the niiglity Shivalik range. 
During the day, he performed his official 
duties; and at night, he would work on his 
statues and figines. Wa.ste t)Tes, when 
hnmt, provided the light he needed and his 
skilled hands created an "empire” full ol 
Avonders. He also planted trees to suit the 
lu\out of the garden. Nek Chand sweated 
for ten hmg years. He did not take any help 
from tlu- Government or anv institution. 
Had he iK»t used his imagination and skill 
for the sake of art and beauty, all the waste 
materials used in the garden would have 
remained jicst a heap of rubbish. 


The Rock Garden was formally opened 
to public on January 24, 1976. A large num¬ 
ber of visitors - both from . India and abroad 
— have since enjoyed the beautiful .sights. 
Nek Chand’s art has been appreciated by 
cverx'body. He was invited to New Delhi 
to create a mini rock garden at the Rashtra- 
pati Bhavan. In France, he held an exhibi- 
titon titled “Bhul Bhulaiyya”. It depicted a 
scene from a typical Indian village. 

The story of the Rock Garden of Chandi¬ 
garh is the story of a single man's courage, 
hard work, and dedication. 

Thakur Faramjit 
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Y ou have already read how air pres¬ 
sure works in a pressiue cooker. 
(Childrens World, Febniary 1983). 
Tires (also tyres), too, work on the prin¬ 
ciple of air pressure. You often hear a 
tyre burst (really, what a thing to hap¬ 
pen!) and there follows a series of ac- 
tivies to get the tyre repaired. 

A tire mechanic locates the punc- 
tiue, releases the left over air from the 
the, repairs it, and inflates the tire 
again using a pump and a meter or 
gauge. All this is quite common (even 
when your father goes to the petrol 
bunk for filling air or petrol), but )' 0 u 
keep wondering, why that sound wlule 
the tire burst? Why the puncture? Why 
should it be inflated at all? How ex¬ 
actly is it inflated? What does that me¬ 
ter do? 

Shall we start with the tire burst? 
How is the sound prrxluced? Any tire 
^that is inflated has a lot of air (under 
pressure) enclosed in it. WTien there is 


a puncture, all this air being under 
pressure tries to come out of this small 
opening. While doing so, it produces 
vibrations of the tire. Also the mole¬ 
cules of the air, while going out, push 
and strike each other, causing move¬ 
ments and vibrations amongst them¬ 
selves. It is these and other vibrations 
that cause the sound (sound is produc¬ 
ed by vibration of matter or vibration 
set up in matter). 

Why the puncture? 

Punctine occurs when a tire goes 
over a sharp object like a nail. At places 
on the tire that are worn out and weak, 
this puncture becomes easier (excess 
pressure of the air inside a tire also 
causes it to burst, because the excess 
air tries to come out of the tire, there¬ 
by bursting it). 

The tire burst can also be due to an 
increase in the air pressure as a result 
of the increase in temperature, after 
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being driven on a hot metalled road. 

Why is the tire inflated at all? 

An uninflated tire (‘flat tire’) will not 
roll smoothly (if at all it does) on a road 
or ground. You can test this by rolling 
such a tire and an inflated one side by 
side, and you vdll notice the difference. 

When air under pressure is filled in 
it (inflated), it is called a pneumatic 
tire. It is this air that makes it roll 
smoothly and makes your journey on 
a scwter or in a car or bus comforta¬ 
ble by its cushioning effect. 

Do you know how the idea of inflat¬ 
ing tires started at all? John Boyd 
Dunlop of Belfast, Ireland, invented a 
double tube bicycle tire. While Dun¬ 
lop had always been interested in the 
problem of reducing vibrations of 
vehicles, the idea of a pneumatic tire 
came to him in an effort to equip his 
son’s tricycle in such a way that he 
might win a race against the neigh- 
bourh(X)d Iwys. 

When a tire strikes an obstacle pro¬ 
truding above the road surface, the 
road and the tire Iroth experience 
shocks, a sh(x.'k impact to the road and 
a shock reaction to the vehicle. The 
latter is (piile severe even at any ordi¬ 
nary speed and on a seemingly ordin¬ 
ary road because the vehicle tends to 
ride up over the rough sports in a road 
and so we experience frequent jerks 
(movements) to our vehicle and to our 
Ixxly. That is why your b(xly aches due 
to the jerks while sitting in a bullock 
cart or horse carriage (both of which 
have solid wheels), when you travel to 
your grandparents’ village in a remote 
comer of India, where they alone 
are the modes of conveyance. 


But the violent motion of the rear part 
of a truck or van is due to the ‘loose’ part 
of the vehicle, which being relatively 
unsupported vibrates/moves more than 
the front and middle parts of the 
vehicle, which are supported by the four 
wheels. 

To get a cushioning effect (i.e., not to 
be affected by the bumps of the road 
and hence of the vehicle), the shock re¬ 
action that the vehicle experiences 
should not be transferred to our body. 
If the tire is elastic, then though it gets 
distorted, it will come back to its origi- , 
nal shape (flexible) quickly without 
having enough time to pass on the 
shock to us. 

Solid mbber tires and tires filled with 
spongy mbber are flexible/elastic—but 
not flexible enough to take up the dis¬ 
tortions/shocks. They will not pass over 
obstacles easily. Air, like all other fluids, 
is very elastic, i.e., it will return to its 
original shape when the force wlrich 
distorted it is removed. So, when the 
tire is filled with air, the tire as well 
as the air in it gets distorted (both being 
elastic), but air being very elastic quickly 
comes back to its original shape (of the 
tire), and the tire goes back to its origi¬ 
nal shape as soon as it has passed over 
the stone or obstacle, and you don’t feel 
or know that the tire has passed over 
an obstacle. You do get jolts if the dis¬ 
tortion/obstacle is too much for the tire 
and air to cope with. 

Sohd tires are used in tricycles, air¬ 
planes, while pneumatic tires are used 
in scooters, cars, and buses. 

How exactly is a tire inflated? 

When we blow air from our mouth, 
a balloon ‘inflates’ or expands out. To* 
inflate expand a tire, e.g., a cycle 
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tire, you will have to use a lot more air 
than what you can blow from your 
mouth. So, a cycle pump is used. This 
pump draws air from its surrounding 
atmosphere and reduces its volume. 
Since the volume of the air is reduced, 
its pressure is increased. This volume 
of air under pressme is now led into the 
tire through a small hole. The process 
is ag,ain repeated till the whole tire is 
fdlecl with air under pressure. In the 
case of scooter and car tires, this pro¬ 
cess is carried out with the help of a 
pump called the compressor pmnp, 
8100*6 a relatively large amount of com¬ 
pressed (pressurised) air is necessary to 
inflate these tires. 

What does the metre do? 

On the metre is a dial with a pointer 
pointing to numbers 1,2,3, etc.... lb/ 
This needle keeps moving when the 
air is l)eing i)umped inside and when it 
comes to a particular value, the con¬ 
nection i.s put off. It means that an 
amount of air which can exert a pres¬ 
sure of ... Ib/irich has gone into the 
tire, so the tire with this amount of air 
is.... Ib/inch. It is important to know 
this value because just the riglit amount 
' of air is needed for the smooth running 
■ of the tire/vehicle, to prevent the tne 
from bursting, to avoid ‘jiunps’ of the 
vehicle. You will notice that the same 
amount of air is not filled in all the 
tires of a vehicle. The front tire preSvSure 
differs form that of the back tire, be¬ 
cause, otherwise the front tire will 
jump more and the vehicle will topple. 

The air pressure also varies with the 
type of tire-scooter, car, bus, etc, be¬ 
cause the tires have different weights to 
support in each case. 

F. Rani Rao 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Straight from a Game Sanctuary 


ADVENTURES OF A 
WILDLIFE WARDEN 
By E. R. C. Davidar 
National Book Trust, New Delhi 
Rs 2.50 

W ILD life and jungle stories have been 
a perennial staple of all cliildren’s 
literature. From Kipling’s Jungle Book to 
Winnie the Pooli, aniinals-tame and wild- 
have delighted generations of children. In the 
book under review, we have a modest addi- 
.tion to the existing stock. 

We are not introduced to thc“ author (a 
desirable feature for all such books), but it 
is evident that he has been a fore.st official, 
because the central figures of tin; thr(;e stori¬ 
es in the book involves a Wild Life Warden 
in an imaginary game sanctuaiy. 

Thus th*' narration has a great deal of 
authenticity about it, and there are fine 
observations scattered here and there which 
(»uld only come from having "lived” those 
moments. 

Tlie first tale, for cxampk‘, is an encoun¬ 
ter with poachei's, those unliccnc-ed hunters 
who are the bane of all forest officials. In 
“Adventxm' with Poachers”, one expected to 
have some rather exciting stuff. After all, a 
writer ton enlarge ujx)n rcalit}- and pack all 
tfic action in. But what we are treated to is 
a straight-forward situation and some rather 
heavy-handed tactics to overpower the bad 
guys. 

Tlic second story is the most oouvincing 
of tire tlrrce, perhaps because it moves tire 
reader the most. “Ilimting the Cross Tus¬ 
ker” tells of a khid-hearted warden (why 


does the book keep repeating "Wild Liie 
Warden” on every page?) who sjrares the 
life of a marauding pachvderm by correctly 
inferring that its crossed tusks make normal 
feeding difficult and that a supurating srvcl- 
ling on its neck natmalh makes it quite 
foul-tcmpcred. 

Tliis stoiy also makes up for (he rather 
tame tliird story, “Nightwatcli”, which is not 
a story at all but merely a descriptive piece 
to illustrate jimgle lore. 

Tbe illustratoi? is descriptive without being 
illuminative, a trait lie shares with the au¬ 
thor; for, a eliildren’s story must excite llic 
wonder and natural curiosity of the very 
young. It .should grip tlwur attention from 
tlie very first simtcncc and envelop them in 
a spell that is only broken by the final full 
stop. Any story that does anything less than 
this eithei needs a djligent rewriting by the 
author or the decisive intervention of the 
editor-whose presence is sadly missed in 
tills book. However, the book is entitled to 
a place in any children's library. 

Balachandran 

A TALE OF TROUBLE 
By M. C. Gabriel 
National Book Trust, New Delhi 
Rs 2.50 

M ost folk tales, especially those witli 
animal chfuacters. cany an instant 
appeal for children of the 5-8 age group. 
“A Talc of Trouble”, wliich is the story of 
a mouse with a too-long-tail, belongs to this 
class. 

Sidey —the heroine of the tale—gets her 
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name because she is perpetually looking side¬ 
ways in order to admire her long tail. She 
is extremely proud of her asset and uses it 
in various ways, to the envy of all other 
mice. Then, one day, .she knocks against 
sleeping Pussy, who manages to grab her 
tail and hold it fast. Wlien Sidey trie: to 
free herself, the tail breaks and remains in 
Pussy’s grasp. Naughty Pussy is not interest¬ 
ed in (-atiiig the tail, but she demands a 
price for refiuTiing it to Sidey. Sidey would 
get back lu^r tail if she brings some milk 
for Pussy and not otherwise. Sidey’s quest 
for milk starts off a series of adventures. 

The milkman is unable to provide milk 
unless Sidev fetc'hes sonu^ grass for liis cow. 
The woman who sells grass demands a cup 
of oil in return. 1’he oil merchant asks for 
a grerm mango and tlie fi’uil-scller’.s wife 
a.sks for a cup of flour before parting v/ith 
the mango. At last Sides' goes to the flour 
mill. 'Ilic miller agrees to give her a cup of 
flour but demands a writtrm assuranc'e that 
she would never enter the place again. And 
now Sidey has to confess that she is unable 
to do it! Tlie miller is horrified at her igno¬ 
rance despite having attendc^d school. Sidey 
tells him it is bpt;ans(i she SjX’nt all her time 
— even iu school — looking at her tail! 

Finally Sidey gets a green mango for tlic 
flour, a cup of oil for the green mango, grass 
for the oil, and milk for the grass. Sidey gels 
back her tail. It is fixed up by Dr. Spider. 
Tlie very next moment Sidey starts looking 
at it sideways all over again! 

Hie .story is amusing, and tlie author ha.s 
narrated it simply and humorously. In spite 
of her vanity and foolishness, Sidey is (jiiitc 
adorable. Pus.sy - perhaps because of her 
age and inabihty —is less malicious that one 
would expcc-t a cat to lie. Doctor Spider is 
also unusually helpful. Tlie illustrations are 
chaiTuing, and make Uie stor\' otime alive so 
colouifully. 

Bublee 


INDRAJAL 

COMICS 

Takes you on 
an exciting adventure 
week after week 



oven the 
pages of 
each issue 
of Indrajal Comics 
featuring one 
on the other of your 
popular heroes 


Indrajal Comics 
orovide:i thrilling 
adventure through 
stones every week 
Breath-taking, 
spine-chilling 
suspense unlulds 
Itself ns you turn 

Phantom the upholder of peace in the deep woods, 
Mandriikt! ihr: Magician, accompanied by Narda and 
Lothar, who hypiioiises t'lis opponents into surrender, 
and Flash Gordon who rooms in space to ensure 
peace in the galaxy 

Bahadur-the brave. 

Bur Sawyer, the Chief of Trouble Shooters Inc,, who 
fights tor I he monarch and meek alike, Mike Nomad 
who travels tar and wide to get justice for the 
oppressed. Garth who does ihe impossible in fighting 
for tfie right, Kerry Drake the police-man who offers 
a helping hand to the needy and Rip Kirby, the ace 
detective, who solves the most complicated 
mysteries with relative ease crime-busters all.. fill 
the pages of Indrajal Comics week after week to 
provide enjoyable reading to the whole family 

Place your order tor copies of Indrajal Comics with 
your nearest news agent 
Or, mail your subscription order to. 

The Manager, The Times of India, 63 Montieth Road, 
Egmore, Madras-600000 

OR, to the Circulation Department of our offices at 
Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta or Ahmedabad 
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Their Favourite Children’s Books 



TAWAHARLAL NEHRU’S “Letters 
from a Father to His Daughter”, 
the deluxe gift volume of “Panchatan- 
tra Tales”, and “You and the Computer”, 
all published by the Children’s Book 
Trust, were the best-sellers among 
children’s lxK>ks at the recent Book 
Fairs at Calcutta and Chandigarh. 

The fortniglit-long Calcutta B(X)k 
Fair from February 4 attracted more 
than a million visitors. And CBT’s stall 
had milling crowds on all the days, 
sometimes the crowd fonning a queue 
so that everyone got a chance to enter 
the stall and take a look at the books 
attractively displayed there. 

Among the visitors were the Vice- 
President of India, Mr. M. Hidayat- 
ullah (see photo at left, top) who, inci¬ 
dentally, had inaugurated the Interna¬ 
tional Childrens Book Fair organized 
by the CBT in New Delhi in Novem¬ 
ber 1979. Another important visitor was 
the West Bengal Governor, Mr. B.D. 
Pande. All of CBT s Bengali titles were 
a sell-out at Calcutta. 

A similar experience awaited the bio¬ 
graphy of Guru Nanak in Gurumukhi, 
Hindi, as well as English, at the Chandi¬ 
garh Book Fair (February 25 to March 
7). All the three versions were popular 
with the modest crowd at Chandigarh 
(see photo at left, bottom). The Gover¬ 
nor of Haryana, Mr G,D. Tapase, was 
one of the prominent visitors to the 
CBT stall. 

AT LONDON 

At the Exhibition of Indian books in ♦ 
London from October 25 to November 
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13, as part of last year s prestigious Fes¬ 
tival of India in England, about 120 
children s books in En^h were on 
show, and CBT’s tally there was 35. 
Some books in Hindi and other lang¬ 
uages were also on display in the sec¬ 
tion for regional languages. 

BOOKCLUB 

The Children s Book Trust had some¬ 
thing novel to introduce at the two 
Fairs: the CBT Book Club. Those who 
take a membership for 1983 (the fee is 
only Rs 100) have the advantage of 


receiving nearly a dozen publications 
scheduled for 1983 — expected to be 
priced about Rs. 120 — and 12 issues of 
“Children's World”, besides getting 
33-1/3 per cent discount on CBT’s pre- 
1983 publications. It all works out to a 
nett saving of Rs 50. On enrolment, 
members will receive a cute little mem¬ 
bership card. By quoting the member¬ 
ship number, one can also ask for ans¬ 
wers to any general knowledge ques¬ 
tion! Sure, all this must be pretty attrac¬ 
tive, what do you say? Hurry up to join 
the CBT Book Club. You may a.sk for 
more details. 


Youngest International Master 


C HESS originated in India many 
centuries ago. Yet, India has not 
performed well at the international 
level ever since this game assumed 
competitive standard. In fact, we can 
boast of only six International Masters 
at present, with the latest additions em¬ 
erging from the recent Bhilwara Inter- 
naticmal Grandmasters Tournament. 

The two latest International Masters 
are Dibyendu Barua and Pravin Maha- 
deo Thipsay. The one to make news 
however was the teenaged chess pro¬ 
digy from West Bengal, Dibyendu. who 
became the youngest International 
Master from India at the age of 16. 
India’s first International Master was 
Manuel Aaron in 1961; he was followed 
^by Ravi Kumar, Ravi Shekhar, and T. 
N. Parameswaran. 


Dibyendu Barua performed exceed¬ 
ingly well to finish a joint third with 
Pravin Thipsay in the Bhilwara Tourna¬ 
ment held in Delhi. He sent waves of 
joy among the chess followers by draw¬ 
ing his games with two International 
Grandmasters from the USSR, Joseph 
Davidovich Dorfman and Mark Evgene- 
vich Taimanov. This was not the first 
time Barua had performed creditably 
against such stiff opponents. He had 
shocked world number 2, Viktor Kor¬ 
chnoi, in the Lloyd Banks Master Chess 
Tournament at London last September. 

Bom on 6th October 1966, Barua fell 
in love with chess at the age of five and 
within six months was participating in 
tournaments. At the age of 12, he be¬ 
came the youngest ever to play in the 
1978 Nationals ‘A’. The same year he 
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had bagged his first title when he won 
the West Bengal State Sub-Junior title 
along with the Junior title also. 

He stunned the chess world in 1979 
by drawing with Soviet Grandmaster 
Aivar Gipsils in the International Ale¬ 
khine Memorial Tournament at Calcut¬ 
ta. The Soviet star had then predicted 
that Barua had the potential of becom¬ 
ing the first Grandmaster from India. 

Barua had easy pickings in 1980 
when he won the SuI)-]unior Nationals 
and also retained the title in the fifth 
and sixth nationals held at Udaipur and 
Pondicherry respectively. The year 
brought more laurels for Barua as he 
fini.shed third in the World Sub-Junior 
Championship held at Argentina in 
July. The same year, he also became the 
youngest player ever to be seeded in 
the Nationals ‘A’. 

Barua maintained a steady progress 
in 1982 to win the National ‘B’ at Agar- 
tala and All India Kidsons Open Tour¬ 
nament at Calcutta. 

His success in chess has not interfer¬ 
ed with his academic career. He is an 
11th class student of Hare School, Cal¬ 
cutta, and once inside the classnwm, 
Barua does not discuss chess with his 
classmates. Apart from chess, he plays 



football, cricket, and table teimis. Barua 
owes his success to his father, Binoy 
Bhusan Barua. a chess player himself. 
The day cannot be far off when Diby- 
endu l)ecomes India’s first International 
Grandmaster, as predicted by even 
some of his opponents. 

Lakshnu Rao 
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Our Sloi'il,: 6AIAN HAS RETURNCP WITH THE SACREP RlNS ANP 
YUAN CHEN'S NECK IS SPARER PEPRIVEP OF THE SPECTAaEJHE CROWD 
TURNS UGLY, BUT EMPEROR HARSHA ORDERS A FEAST BROUGHT OUT. 
WHEN JASAT AND HIS PlAYERS ARRIVE, THE SCAFFOLD BECOMES A STASE. 
AMID THE NOISE AND CHAOS, ONLY MAYANA FINDS TIME FOR 6RATITUPE. 
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AT HER TOUCH GALAN'S BACK 
ARCHES IN RECOSWITION ' IT WAS 
THE PRINCESS WHO HAD HEALED 
HIS BLEEPING FLESH, HE 
BLUSHES WARMLY. 
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“FHaMf/V," HE SIGHS TO HIMSELF, NOT KNOWING 
WHAT HE MEANS. THE REUNION WITH YUAN CHEN 
IS SWEET, AS TEACHER ANP STUDENT REDISCOVER 
EACH OTHER'S COMPANY. * YOU HAVE MISSEPMMY 
LESSONS," THE SCHOLAR REBUKES HIM MERRILY, 
'"NON WE mST CATCN UP.‘ 










NOT LONS AFTER, THE AGING HARSHA GIVES UP 
HIS THRONE. AMID GREAT POMP MAYANA ACCEPTS 
THE SACRED RlNS FROM HER FATHER ANP IS 
CROWNED EMPRESS. THE EVIL TIMUR DOES NOT 
ATTEND. IT SEEMS HE HAP PROPOSED TO TEACH 
A CERTAIN DOG A LESSON... 
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...WHILE THE MASTIFF WAS 
OF A DIFFERENT OPINION. TO 
THE RELIEF OF HIS SUBJECTS, 
HIS KINGDOM PASSES TO 
MAYANA. 


6ALAN IS HAPPY IN UJJAIN, WHERE HE IS NO CWE'S YOUNGER BROTHER, 
WITH THE SPICE CARAVANS HE SENDS NEWS TO HIS FAMILY, BUT OF THEM 
KE HEARS ONLY SCRAPS, ANP OF ARM'S LETTER NOUGHT. "PATMEK,' Am 
BEGAN. ‘THIS Rt aches YOU THANKS TO A CAPMOOC/AN MONK, A KYfSYYW 
SILK AAERCNANT, A OANIASCAN SLAVER, ANP THE SOLS THAT CROSSED imRAALMS, 
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AS ARM'S LETTER IS READ PRINCE VALIANT BROODS. HOW 
FAR-FLUNG HIS FAMILY HAS BECOME/ GALAN C»:F WITH YUAN CHEN IN 
INDIA. AND FROM THERE? CATHAY? ARN SOMEWHERE IN ANATOLIA, LOOKING 
FOR A SON AND BROTHER NO ONE HAS EVER SEEN. WHO KNOWS WHERE 
THE INFANT MIGHT BE? VAL IS UNEASY AS HE LISTENS. 




ff< .V! 








*mismusLePMiHTVA we/UTHy 
mTRICT IN CONSTANT/M3PiE,' ARN 
CONTINUES. '^WE STOPPERBEPORE 
A great VILLA." 
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PRIAM THE PHYSICIAIVLIVES THERE,' THE GENERAL 
TOLOm. 'ONLY HE HWOnS WHAT HAPPENEP TO 
THECHtLP. PW/AM MUSTNOT SEEME. GOD 
SPEER.' 1 WILL NOT BORE YOU WITH RETAILS. 
WHEN BELISARIUS LEFT J ENTERER THE WLLA 
ANRAWAKENER THE IWSiaAN. 


•HE REMEMBERER ME FROM THE MISTY ISLES 
ANR PROMPTLY FAINTER. FMM, PI^PERLY INPIICTEP, 
BROUGHT HIM AROUNP. 'THE CHILP,' ISAIR. 
'WHERET' HIS TONGUE WAS LOOSE. HEHARGIVEN 
THE BOY AWAY AT THE BAZAAR TO A PEASANT 
FROM THE F<TONTIER. 
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’"’IT ms THAT OR KILL HIM,' PRIAM 6ASF>ER. 'JUSTINIAN PIP NOT 
CARE.' POR STARING My BROTHER'S LIFE I SPARER HIS. THAT WAS A 
mTAKE. HO SOONER msZGONE THAN HE RAN FOR JUSTINIAN. 7NE 
WORP WENT our. BEYONP m GATE OF CHARISIUS TWO SOLPtERS JUMPER 
ME BUT THEIR BLARES WERE AS ROLL AS TMHR WtTS. 
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•‘A PEASANT FROM THE FRONTIER; 
THAT WAS AU I KNEW. I TURNER 
EAST, TRAAEL/WG BY NIGHT. 
JUSTINIAN'S MEN FOLLOWER, * 
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mi's LETTER CONTINUES; 

"/I PEASANT EPOM THE 
FRONTIER.' THAT WAS ALL 1 KNEW. THE NORTH ROMAN ROAP 
WAS INfESTEP WITH JVSVN/AN'S PATROLS. ANPI WAS NEARLY 
CORNEREP AT mE CARAYANSERA/, WHERE I STOLE A CAMEL. I CUT 
SOUTH AL0N6 THE SAN6ARIUS RNER ANP PA55EP A N/6HT /N THE 
5HAPOW OF ancient SORPIUM. 



"mms OF THE 60LPEN TOUCH 
RULEP HERE, BUT THE ONLY 
sap 1 SAW WAS THE MORNm 
SUN ON Tie FINE 5ANP THAT 
HHXS THE UP PALACE. 



“soon J jaNEP THE ROYAL PERSIAN ROAP, BUT 
A TROOP OF IMPERIAL CAVALRY WAS WAITING. ALL 
I COULPPO WAS ABAHPON MY MOUNT AHP CLIMB 
TO SAFETY. THE SOLPtERS TRIEP TO FOLLOW, BUT THE 
WEIGHT OF THEIR ARMOR WORHEO ASAIHST THEM. 



* ALONE ANP ON FOOT 1 PUT THE MOUNTAINS 
BEMHPME. HOW. YAWNING TO THE HORIZON, A 
VAST SALT LANE STRETCHEP AHEAP, FALLOW BUT 
UHINVITING. MY LUNGS HEAY6P FROM THE FUMES. 
HALFWAY ACROSS, I KNEW I WOUlP NEVER MANE IT. 



“jr dP NOT SEE THEM COME, 

THE STRONG, BEARPEPMEN 
WHO TRAVELEP ABOUT THE SALT 
LANE AS MIT WERE CAMEIOT 
Hi SPRING. 

UT _ Z387 


''WHEN I AWOKE I WAS WHERE I AM NOW, AMONG THE CAVES OP 
the sops in CAPPAPOe/A. LIKE TERMITES THE MONKS HAVE CARVEP 
THEIR CELLS ANP CHAPELS INSIPE THE EARTH'S CRUSTY SPIRES. 'NO 
ONE COUIPEVER FINP YOU NERE,' TNE MONK CAUEP BASIL SAlP. 'I AM 
THE ABBOT. TELL ME WHAT YOU WERE FLEEING. 


O tns Miunw SyndKMi. tnc WorW rtghu rmr id 


(td^ continued) 
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Two-way Talk 


Dear Edrtor, 

Just as I am interested in reading 
Childrens World, I have also been encourag¬ 
ing niv friends to read it. Many of them were 
uiifainiliai' with the magazine, but then I 
persuaded tliem to read .some issues from 
iiiv collection, and now I bring to voii 
some jo)’ou.s news. Thc\ havt' all become 
your permanent subscribers! I hope our 
magazine reaclu's ev'en higher pinnacles of 
success and ire readers Remain its strong 
pillars. Three cheers to Childrens World. 

Harleen Sodhi, Chmdigarh 

I was ex])et+ing a bulkier issue foi' the 
Annual Number, containing lots of poems, 
jokes, (>te. The Pen-friends Corner was miss¬ 
ing, too. But 1 must say, the articles made 
up foj- these shortcomings. It was heartening 
to find Perky’s letter back among the features. 
The prizewinning stoiy “The Cripple” was 
v('ry moving. Inspector Garud’s encounlcr.s 
are thrilling to the very end. 1 hope you will 
continue this serial. 

Slw/ce ]oseph, Bhilai 

Congratulations on completing 15 years 
of CMdren's World. I must tell you that the 
rec(mt issues have impressed me with their 
general orientation and richer contents, 
pleasing illustratious, and cover pictures. All 
warm wishes for a brighter future. 

Malitti Dcshjmnde, Bombay 

Childrens World is really a superb (super, 
too) magazine. Each and every feature is 
fascinating. The photo-features are eye-plea¬ 
sing. The magazine must have a fun page, 
jokes, Do-you-know, puzzles, etc, 

Aftah Husain Kola, Bhatkal 

My younger sister is missing “Kapish” 
very much. Please bring back the comics 
feature. 

Ha Jamk Kumar, Salonibari 


Dear Readers, 

Tlrank )' 0 u for the pat on the back you 
all have given us. It will goad us into giving 
you bettiir and lj<'tter issues, each an im¬ 
provement on the previous ones. Because of 
certain unavoidable reasons, the Annual 
Number could not be made bulkier. Some of 
the features that had to lx- held over, as a 
result, now appear in this issue. The main 
attraction this month is the pictorial feature 
on the 31 .st Shankar’s On-the-Spot Painting 
Competition held in Delhi on February 27. 
I'he three award-winning paintings appear in 
colour, besides photographs of the Competi¬ 
tion, which had attracted over 15,(XK) chil¬ 
dren, and the subsequent exhibition of prize¬ 
winning and other .selected entries. We are 
glad, the series on birds and marine life have 
found favour with our readers. To represent 
the animal world, we have chosen the horse, 
and you will find a no\'el feature on this 
handsome creature starting with this issue. 
Children an^ always attracted to flowers. 
You can look forward to a sequel to ‘Th(S, 
Wealth of Flowxus” (sct page 54) in yet 
another scries that will tell you all about 
“Ikebana” and “Bonsai” — botli of which ori¬ 
ginated in Japan. That takes us to a reader 
in Bombay, who describes how she learnt the 
Japanese language (see page 42). 'Phere is 
also a refreshing account of an Indian girl’s 
experiences of a .school in London. There 
must lx; many like her in .schools in other 
countries. We hop they, too, will share their 
e.xp;riences with our readers. A delay in ship¬ 
ment has deprived us of "Prince Valiant* 
and “Rqiley’s Believe It or Not* for tliis issue. 
We assure you, our disappointment is no 
less dian yours. 

EDITOR 
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in London 


girl, eh?” A pair of curious 
eyes looked me up and down. 
Sitting in the school hall, I tried to ap¬ 
pear as dignified and unassuming as 1 
could, all in a minute. Nervously, I shut 
an exercise book —perhaps it wouldn’t 
do to appear studious. 

The close scrutiny continued. My 
pencil box was ojiened, the contents 
examined at great length and, finally, 
put down with a very decisive thud. 
Nobody in the hall was at work. All 
eyes had turned to me and the 
atmosphere seemed full of a silent ex¬ 
pectancy. With equal suddenness, the 
deep, lesonant voice of the girl broke 
the silence. “You a snob, eh?” 

“No-o,” I .stammered, wondering how 
on earth I could appear- conceited. 

“What's this book doin’ ’ere, then?” 
She lifted the object in question and 
acted like a detective holding a vital 
piece of evidence. So that was what she 









meant by ‘snob’? I coloured. 

“Trying to catch up past work, you 
know, because I’ve come a tenn 
late....” 

“Past work?” her voice thundered over 
me. 

“Oh, you mean them, notes?” — rea¬ 
lization dawned. 

“Stop talking posh, guy,” the voice 
rose menacingly. 

I held my peace. She chuckled and I 
was greatly relieved when the chuckle 
merged in the ringing of the school bell 






and I was able to retreat hastily, won¬ 
dering whether every girl I would meet 
would be like her. 

The new school and its pupils had 
given me sleepless nights, but had also 
been a subject of much interest. First, 
because it was m>' first experience of 
schooling in England. Because my 
father gets transfeired from one 
country to another every three years, 
it means that 1 have to keep changing 
from one school to another. This school 
was going to be the very first British 
school I had ever studied in. Secondly, 
every school has an atmosphere of its 
own, and 1 wondered what kind of tea¬ 
cher-pupil relationship would he pie- 
vailing in tliis one. 

My first lesson of the week was 
English, taken by Mrs. Cox. She came 
up to me to enquire about the hooks 1 
had read in my old school and to give 
me a copy of ‘Wuthering Heiglits’ and 
‘To Kill a Mocking-bird’. While she was 
addressing me, I stood up, giving all tlie 
respect I should to a teacher. A howl 
of laughter greeted me. 

“Sit down, sit down, ” the teacher 
smiled broadly, gesticulating a down¬ 
ward movement with her hands. I did, 
but not before the row behind me was 
in sphts of laughter. 

“What did she do?” a girl from an¬ 
other comer of the class queried. 

“She stood up, ’ somebody behind me 
yelled out, barely able to stop laughing. 
General amusement spread over the 
whole class, and 1 smiled in a very 
sweet way, trying to cover up my em¬ 
barrassment. 

That was my first lesson about the in- 
fonnal attitude Ijetween teachers and 
pupils over here. We never said 
“Ma'am’’ to our teachers. We either ad¬ 
dressed them by their names or could 
get away by saying “Miss”. In a way, I 


enjoyed this informality. If we met a 
teacher walking down the corridor, we 
would say “Hello.... ”, and not “Good 
Morning... ”. Teachers would even sit 
on tables when they talked to us, and 
we were never ordered about. One 
thing that particularly stmek me was 
the way we were treated with respect, 
being pupils of a senior school. Once 
when we were being noisy, the teacher 
said, “Right, ladies, will you he quiet, 
please?” It was a polite request that 
worked successfully. If it had been my 
old school in India, we would have been 
ordered, “Girls, stand up and keep 
standing till you are quiet.” 

You fall into the habit of saying 
‘please’ and ‘thank you’ to everykrdy 
aromid. A common slang for ‘thank you’ 
is ‘ta’. Even on the bus, when buying a 
ticket, you add ‘please’ at the end and 
‘thank you’ on receiving it or receiving 
the cliange. Politeness is the nonn 
everywhere and nobody is ordered 
about. Even teachers are polite to us 
when giving commands. “Will you 
please shut the door? ” 

My school is a ‘comprehensive’. This 
means, it caters to all types of pupils, 
placing them into ability groups. The 
more capable do tire ‘O’ level examina¬ 
tions, while the less capable do the 
‘C.S.E.’ exams, which are much easier 
than the ‘O’ level. The O’ level pupils 
are in Band I, which is further divided 
into three groups, while pupils taking the 
C.S.E. exams are in Band II, further 
divided into three groups. Thus, a stu¬ 
dent is among a peer group of similar 
ability. In slang tenns, we are branded 
"Band I snobs” and “Band II toughs”, 
tough because the\’ are supposed to 
bully others and be anything but lady¬ 
like. These slang terms cannot be gene¬ 
ralised, though they do hold true in 
many cases. 



Form IV and Form V are the two- 
year preparation for ‘O’ level, which is 
equal to Std. IX and X in India. How¬ 
ever, it is much more ititcrcsting and 
different out here. We don t have ‘set’ 
subjects; we have a choice. The X)’ 
level Band I choice in rny school was 
between Biology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Sociology, Geography, Latin, German, 
Alt, Needlework, Home J^conomics, 
and History, and there was provision 
even for Hindi/Urtln/Punjabi. Matlis, 
English, and French are compulsory 
subjects, though instead of French, we 
could do classical studies, a study of 
the ancient Greek and Roman civiliza¬ 
tions. The teaching of the subject made 
it exciting to h'arn. We had videos on 
different subjects and they would be 
shown to us to make the topics better 
understood. Instead of simply writing 
on a black-board, the teacheis would 
also wiite on a slide with felt tips and 
project it on a screen. Study was made 
interesting with all these audio-visual 
aids. In the Biology laboratory, we had 
excellent .sjiecimens of bottled animals. 
In fact, we also had an ‘animal room’ 
where live species of little animals are 
kept. However, it used to stink, so we 
did not frequent it. \\1ien studying 
about the brain, the brain of a mouse 
was dissected in front of us. The same 
was done with a bull’s e^e, because, it 
is so similar to the human eye. 

Physical Education, or P.E., was also 
compulsory. The gaimts plajed varied 
according to the different seasons. In 
summer, it was mostly outdoor games, 
such as tennis, rounders, athletics, and 
netball. We could ciioose between 
them. In spring and aulimni, we had 
hockey, netball/volle>ball, and a choice 
of indoor games. In winter, it was only 
indoor games. Generally, indoor games 
were played throughout the year — 
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table tennis, trampolining, gymnastics, 
circuit training, or indoor volleyball. 
Our P.E. kit coivsisted of a short blue 
P.E, skirt, and white T-shirt. Canvas 
shoes are called plimsolls or P.E. shoes 
in London, and coloured ones are call¬ 
ed trainees! 

One thing about this kind of a school 
is that you learn to be more self-reliant. 
In India, we would sit in one fixed class¬ 
room with set subjects, and different 
teachers would come to the class. Over 
here tw^o persons do not necessarily 
have identical subjects, so we keep to 
different form-rooms for different les¬ 
sons. A class hei e is commonly known 
as a form. V\'e do have our own form- 
room, with a form teacher to mark at¬ 
tendance. l)ut we only have to be there 
for moniing and afternoon ‘registration’. 

Ever)' school has its own rules. 
Heading the list in our school was 
“NO SMOKING’ . It does .sound a 
rather odd rule in a girl's school, but 
since smoking is a common phenomen¬ 
on in this societ)', the temptation is 
greatei'. The teachers are allowed to 
smoke only in the Staff room. ‘No 
fights’, and iio swearing at teachers’ 
are othei- rules. Even girls seem willing 
to come to blow's if they disagree with 
one another. The remaining rules are 
similar to those in my school in India. 
There are some people who seem to de¬ 
light in breaking rules, and they get 
detentions oi' suspensions and even ex¬ 
pulsions. 

One exciting thing about this society 
is the influence of computers in our 
daib' lives. Home computers are com¬ 
mon in the market, with a great 
choice. Therefore, computer studies 
has become an essential subject in 
every school. It is a difficult subject, 

{Turn to page 72) 
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THE STORY SO FAR 


Exammiions arc over, and Bijii awl Fra- 
tap heave a sigh 0 / relief. As tlmj pkn a 
movie programme, ‘police’ Apjni joins them. 
He had earned the nick-name after he had, 
like a daredevil succeeded in separating 
two ruffians while thetj grappled tvith each 
othir in front of their school Appu rightbj 
gtic.sses, the idea of a movie must have come 
from V. Pratap (as he is popularly known 
among his friends, from the day he wet his 
jHints, though he was then only a student of 
Class I). Appu has a more manly sugges¬ 
tion: why not remind their master, Raja- 
sekhar, of his promise to take them on a 
picnic? Their classmates Smitha, Vimta, 
Cwopi, and John approve enthusiasticalhj, and 
thcij all troop into the Staffi room. Raja- 
sekhar asks them, where would they like to 
go? Smitha’s choice is the Dam. But that 
is rather far away. Apjm suggests Kali Hills. 
But who will want to go tlwre even in 


broad daylight? Raja.sckhar mentions the 
awnent Koickal Falaec, and there is genmil 
agreement. He also promises to get hold of 
the .school bus and wants the children to 
meet him again the next morning to finalise 
the programme. 

Back home, Praiap is disappointed as his 
mother is away shopping. He turns down 
hh sister Beena’s offer to make him tea, and 
goes to .\ppn’s place. By the time he gets 
hack home, Pratap has forgotten his tiff with 
Beena. 

There is a sitrprise in store for the children 
the next morning, when Rajasekhar an¬ 
nounces that their teacher, Sarada, will join 
them for the picnic. While they prepare a 
list of items they will bring from home, 
Rajasekhar says he’ll carry his camera and 
Sarada her violin. 

Sunday dawns. The children are all ex¬ 
cited as they get into the bus — in an 
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orderly queue, as their master insists. They 
all forget themselves in singing and chatting 
till ih^ reach Koickal Pahce an hour-and- 
a-half hter As they move about the 17th 
century Pahce, from one room to another, 
Rajasekhar tells them of its history. Later 
they adjourn to the jKirk around. After a 
leisurely lunch, followed hy .some music 


pom Sarada, the children are odlowed to 
roam about in the garden, with instructions 
to get hack to the park in an hottds time. 
Afrftu, Prutap, Bvju and John reach, the near¬ 
by forest from where they have a good view 
of the Kali Hills. John wonders why people 
arc .so scared of the IMs. Wed,, Pratap has 
a slonj to tell them. 


CHAPTER III : Kali Hills 


A F'J'ER his friends had settler! down, 
Pratap began liis narration: The 
temple tfiat )'on see there is very, veiy anci¬ 
ent Nobodv knows when it was actually 
eonslnietcd. Legend says, it was built hy a 
sage who liv('d in these forests and observ¬ 
ed jKMianee, 

"Tlie idol there is oF Rhadrakah, Codde.ss 


Kah ill her angry mood, immediately after 
she had killed the demon king, Darika. With 
fir(’-.si|)itliiig eves and a protruding tongue 
from whicli diips blood, the idol itself is 
said to he frightening to look at. No wondei 
nobodv dared go there even for worship. 

"Ill olden (lavs, however, people used to 
go ii]) to the valley below the hill and make 
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offerings to the goddess. It was believed that 
anyone who set foot on tlie hill with any in¬ 
tention other than worship would not re¬ 
turn. That is wh\ people refused to go 
beyond the valley. 

"Not as if there were no brave men those 
davs. SoiiK' people did trv to go up to the 
temple. But the stor) goes that most of them 
were never seen again. And the few who 
got back did not live long. 'l’he\' voniitted 
blood before tlie\ breathed their last, within 
hours of their return 

“'J'lien eaine an Engli.slinian, called Wat¬ 
son. fie dul not beliese these' stories. lie 
wanted to raise a tea i-slate around the hill. 
He also planned to build a bungalow atop 
the hill and live there, managing his estate. 
So. he took the hill on lca.se from the then 
Maharajah. 

“Watson’s joh was not easv. First of all, 
noiK' of the local people vv-onld work lor 
him. He offeia'd to pav them lavi.shlv. But 
peojde were afraid to go and work on the 
hill which. the\ thought, reallv Ix’longcd to 
the goddess. 

"Fin ills, M’atsoii had to bring labourers 
from the m'ighbonring states. They happily 
accepted the job. Of course, they had not 
heard the stories about the hill or the god- 
ch'ss. Watson put them up in tents pitched 
in th(> vallev. He also ensured that thev did 
not mix with the local people. 

“Work ])rogressed steadily. A part of the 
forest was cleared and t('a plant(?d. Watson 
also started work on his bungalow near the 
temple. 

“The local people watched all tliis activi- 
t\ with enriositv mixed with fear. But nothing 
untoward happened. Even the bungalow was 
completed soon. Watson decided to tlirow a 
part)' the day he was moving in with his wife. 
Several Europt*an friends of the Watsons 
came to attend the party. The workers were 
also to be given a feast, before they went 



back tSi their villages, He wanted some of 
them to stay back and work in the bungalow 
and tiip astate. 

“The local people, naturally, wondered 
whether Watson had finally secur(‘d the fav¬ 
our of Goddess Kali. Some of the )Ounger 
genei ation even doubted whether all the mo- 
ries that went round were not mere su]K‘r- 
stitimi. A large inajority, hovveveT, still be¬ 
lieved that Watson’s might be just a tem- 
porarv glor\. 

■'And thev were proved right! On the lUghl 
of the parts, both Watson and his wile tel! 
Irom their ti-rraw and died. How the\ lell 
nas a mv.stery. Anvwav, that put an end to 
the tea estate idea. The labourers went back 
lionie, and the hill ra'inained an object ol 
.iwe for all the people around. 

“Tbri'e \i‘ars later, a daring vouiig m.in 
said he would go and live in the deserted 
bungalow. Pi'oph' told him, it might be 
haunted. Hut he did not care. He even invit¬ 
ed his friends t(r join him, though none ae- 
r.-epted his invitation. 

“So, one das', lu' went with his ft‘w b, - 
longings to live in the haunted house. Me 
reached there around noon. In the evening, 
just before sunset, lu' stood on the terrace 
and waved his handkerchief to the villagers 
who watched him from the valley. That 
night everyone kept wondering what wmild 
happen to the young adventurer. Nobod,’ 
knows what really happened, but the man 
was never seen or heard of after that. 

"All the.se are stories of the past. Nobod)', 
who liad seen these hap|X‘nings is alivv' 
today. About 20 )'ears ago, a team ol three 
went to find out the tnith about these stories. 
They went in a jeep as far as the vciiiclc 
could take them. Then they set out on loot, 
j But as soon as tlie\' started climbing; one of 
them slipped and fell. He broke his leg and 
was unable even to get up. So, they had to 
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Helhni to take him to hospital. That was the 
end of their adventiu'e. 

“'I’his ineich'iit is iiilcrjuc’ttxl both ways'. 
Some sa\, the man lull because the goddess 
resented anv distuibauce to her peace. Buki 
slipping doun and falling aic ((uitc 
events while cliinbiiig, that’s what otbeSj^^ 
sav 

“Nubod\ knows the truth. It is a fact, a 
large majoritv ol jicople bclieve'/tbat it is 
flangcrous to go tbcie. The\ say that strange 
noises, friglitcniug screanis of buiuan Wings, 
and the ones of didcrciil animals can be 
hi'ard Irom the lulls .it iiiglil. Maiiv also .say 
that little balls of (ire. sometimes red, some- 
times blue, can be seen moving round the, 
tcmjile, I'speeialK on the tall ])abn trees. Ac- , 
cording to them, lhe\ are all evd sjnnts ‘ 
wandering m the night.’’ '>•* 

“All iiouseusel" said ‘police’ Apjni .sudden- 
Iv. “Tbcie is iiotliiiig like evil s|)iiit.s anv- 
wberc. And gods and goddesses don't kill 
anv one. Whosoever kills a biniiau being 
can oulv be another Iminaii being, or a beast, 
and not a god!’ 

“You can sav that,’ eounten'd Bijii with 
equal vcbeiiK'nee. ‘‘Then, why is it that rio- 
bodv dares go there''’’' 

“Because all are. like von, without a back¬ 
bone! I’ll go tbeie one of tbe.se davs. And 
I’ll show vou that all these stories aie ju.st 
rubbi.sb." 

“A])pu! John! (.'onie back,” came the voice 
of their master, “ft's time we started back." 

“S.) soou';’ Is the jrieuie over':’ Time seems 
'to be fiviugr’ said |obii 

“Let’s get back. We've had a nice time." 
said .A])pu. as Ihev walked back 

He would not have said that if he had 
kiiown what was in store for them. 

Radhakrisbnan 

;',.i . 
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Dear heans and sprouts, 

The first thing von must iejiienil)cr, 
as you read what conies after tliis, is that 
whatever you may leel or think, and 
whatever others may tell you and how¬ 
ever strange it all sounds, I..., I for¬ 
get what I was about to say. Anyway, 
you are all on rny side, ai'en’t you? 
Right-that’s what 1 wanted to know. 

Another thing-about sisters. Well, I 
suppose they have some sort of right to 
be born but, frankly, 1 wish there could 
be more girls than sisters in the world. 

Where was 1? Oh yes—collecting 
specimens of soil, ^^'e had hundreds— 
not quite. So many, but a lot—yes. All, 
arranged on m\ desk, as I told you. We 
also had a huge book. Something like 
a class register—which Raghu had got 
(he said, some pages had been used, but 
there were many left) and we used it 
for writing down whatever we wanted 
to say about the specimens we collected. 
We would mark the envelope with a 


number and write the number-the same 
number, mind—in the register and then 
write down something about the collec¬ 
tion-like this: 

No. (>()llected from Soil contains 
10. garden of pain- powders of dif- 
ter man at ferent colours 

10.02 a.m. and old, broken 

paint brush. 

You understand now? 

Of course, it was a bit of dirty work 
all this, but .science, you know. Science 
is a hard class teacher or whatever 
they say. 

Now, oijc day, when we had collect¬ 
ed a sample and I was writing about 
it—1 always did the writing because, 
every time Raghu writes, he makes a 
blot—well, I was writing when Raghu 
suddenly said, “It’s no good.” 

I turned round and saw him sitting 
with his hands on his head. “It’s no 
gootl,” he said again. 

“Whats no good?” I asked, a little 
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impatiently. A scientist, writing notes, 
(loesn t have time to talk al)Out goodness 
and other things. 

‘This," he replied with a wave of 
his hand, that included my books, the 
window and me. 

“Youme.. , mean — "Istam-stam- 
stammered. 

“I mean all our work, collecting 
.specimens and all that.'’ he said. “It’s 
no good." 

I stared at him aghast. (I like that 
word, don’t you? Tt makes the right 
sound-agjiasl). So I stared at him 
aghast. 

You mean ... 1 stammered again. 

Yes, yes, all this,’ he said v,uth an¬ 
other wave. What w(* need is a mi¬ 
croscope. ’ 

“A micioscope? 

“Can’t you stop talking like a par¬ 
rot?’ veiled Raghn. 


1 ask you-where do I talk like a 
parrot? I mean, parrots repeat things 

you say, and 1. 

“A microscope,” said Raghii again. 

So we can really see our .specimens/’ 

But we can see them even now,” I 
said quite puzzled. 

And then a horrible thought struck 
me and I was agliast again. “I say, Ra- 
ghu, is there anything wrong? I mean 
>’ou know- this is me, don't you? And 
this is a pen-see-I mean, hold it and 
you can..." 

‘Tchch, yelled Raghn and flung the 
pen straight out of the window where 
it sank into its own blot on the lawn. 
I did not really mind because, if he 
could do that, it meant he could see 
the window right. He wasn’t blind or 
ainthing. 

“T mean a micioscope, ’ he yelled, 
“so that \vc ('an set' the bacteria 
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and comjiosiliou of the soil. ’ 

“You mean bacteria?” I asked. “Idke 
what gives us a cold? Look,” I said, “1 
know its .seieuee and all that, but I 
don’t really like to have a cold. 

.... Well, T saved the inkpot, but 
1 couldn’t save my poor ears. J had to 
listen to a whole lot of deep sea names 
that he called nie, plus a lecture on 
soil composition and pattern and de¬ 
sign. You think mud could have gone 
on being plain and simple mud, but no 
—it inust give itself airs. Cyomposilion, 
indeed! Why not an es.say? 

Anyway, the result was, we both 
sunk into gloom because we did not 
have a microsco]K'—I lealisetl how ue 
could not move another step b(‘lore 
we got ourselves a Jiiicroscope and all 
our years—ratlu'r—days of untiring 
work was to be lost it we did not get a 
microscope. 

“Can’t we— can’t we buy one? 1 
asked a little lie.sitantly. My ears were 


still burning. , 

“Buy? he yelled. ftMlly, Baghu is 
getting to be more and more like Cap¬ 
tain Haddock. “You know how much it 
costs?” 

1 had a sudden ])ieture of me, look¬ 
ing wan and starved, begging, pleading 
tor inouc)’ to buy a microscope. All for 
the sake of science. And some rich man 
would have tears in his eyes when he 
saw how denoted I was to science and 
he would.. . 

“I’m oft. ” announced Raghu. “I’ll try 
and think of a plan.” 

It w'as very pleasant after he left. 1 
stared out of tlie window and dreamt 
the same dream—of the rich man wlio 
was so touched by my singleminded 
devotion that he announced he would 
build a whole laboratory for nu' where 
1 could continue niy work, and [ said 
again and again, no, I only want a 
microscope, and then he.... 

I lev, what was this? I blinked. I 
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shook my head. I rubbed my ears. 
There it was again. “PSSSST”. And 
again, “PSSSST”. Was it my million¬ 
aire benefactor already? I leaned out 
of the window and caught sight of the 
one eye and one ear of Raghii before 
they, too, disappeared. But he uttered 
one word before I saw him no more. 

“Hide,” he said. 

tiide? Hide what? Or hide myself? 
There was another sound. From the 
gate this time. Angi-y sounds. My moth¬ 
er, Raghu s mother, his sister.... 

1 dived under the table and pulled 
down the taldecloth to hide me. Just 
in time. They came in, Rita leading ot 
course, saying, “I know it’s here. I’m 
sure it’s here,’ and then triumphantly, 
“Here it is—didn’t I tell you?” 

And then the mothers, taking that 
something from Rita and saying in hor¬ 
rified tones, “How could they? How 
could they? And just look at all the mud 
in it? Mud, I tell you.” 

And then Rita shouted, “I can see 
liis chappals.” And .she tugged at the 
tablecloth—(juite the wrong thing to 
have done and the entire table or rather 
the things on the table including the 
inkpot came down on me in one blind¬ 
ing, rushing, torrent of mud, envelopes, 
and ink. 

There’s nothing much more to tell. 
It seems the register we had been 
using was some very, very important 
hook belonging to Raghu’s father’s 
friend, and all the anger that came down 
on Raghu and me could have burnt 
down a whole laboratory, microscope, 
and all. 

Yours ag'hast 



"My dear Perky" 

Hello Perky, 

1 was delighted to see your letter. I 
had actually made some posters depict¬ 
ing your disappearance. Unfortunately, 
intead of hanging them on the lamp 
posts, 1 stuck them on the walls of my 
room. Quite foolish of me, isn’t it? Any¬ 
way, it doesn’t maitcr now, as yon have 
returned. By the way, you didn’t tell us 
where you had I)een absconding so long. 
Write about your adventures next time. 
Bye. 

Sheeha Joseph, Bhilai 
Hello She-Sheeba, 

Do you really jnean to say you have 
posters of me on the walls ol your room 
and you see me last thing at night? 
Wow! And to think my mother says I 
give her nightmares. 1 am sure all your 
days are glorious because you do see me 
first thing in (he morning, don’t you? 
Me? 1 use a mirror. 

Rejlectively yours 
Per-Perky 

Dear, Dearer, Dearest Perky, 

So, you've arrived at last. At last 
you’ve made your long-awaited appear¬ 
ance. In fact, you should have seen the 
ocean of tears that flowed thro’ the 
house. Thank god, because of a water 
shortage, my tears went un-noticed. 
Wh—where on earth were you? Wh— 
what on earth were you doing? Were 
you really on earth? Anyway, I well 
and truly regard you as my younger 
brother (or is it the other way round?). 
Don’t worry, my mischiefs, like yours 
and Raghu’s, are regarded all over the 
neighbourhood as something out of the 

(Turn ty)age 64)^ 
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A FOLK TALE FROM BENGAL 


The Wheel of Destiny 


O NCE upon a time, there lived a 
merchant, called Dhanapal. He 
was extremely proud of his wealth and 
position in society. Though the people 
were polite to him, no one really 
liked him very much, because he 
was often unfair, mean, and imscTiipul- 
ous in monev matters. 

Dhanapal was fond of parading his 
wealth, so he often threw grand par¬ 
ties and banquets, inviting all the im¬ 
portant people of the town. These 
were joyous occasions for poor people, 
who flocked at his backdoor and collect¬ 
ed all leftover food. 

All orphan boy lived not far away 
from Dhanapal’s house. When both his 
parents died of a sudden illness, leaving 
him all alone in the world, no one volun¬ 


teered to take care of him. Little Som- 
dutt slept under the trees and lived on 
the food thrown away from Dhana- 
pal’s house. The servants liked the 
little boy and always kept some tit-bits 
for him. 

One morning, as Somdutt sat under 
a tree eating his breakfast of leftovers, 
two men passed by talking among them¬ 
selves. One of them was a well-known 
astrologer. “Just look at the cruelty of 
Destiny,” said the other man. “Here’s 
Dhanapal, rolling in more money than 
he knows what to do with and getting 
richer every day; just by his side is this 
little boy, fair enough to be a prince 
yet living on leftover food. ” 

“Don't let either instance dishearten 
you,” said the astrologer with a smile. 
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“The wheel of Destiny is never still 
and has its own way of bringing about 
justice.” 

“How?” said the other man curiously. 

“You will be surprised if I tell you 
what fate is in store for these two. It 
may be years, but this httle beggar will 
one day come to possess all of Dhana- 
pal’s wealth!” 

“Strange!” said the other man, “But 
how can that be? Dhanapal is not child¬ 
less. He has a son and a daughter, too. 
Why should he adopt a beggar?” 

“I can’t tell you how exactly Destiny 
will bring it about, but I know for cer¬ 
tain that it’ll be so.” 

Unknown to them, Dhanapal was, at 
that moment, standing near the win¬ 
dow, and overheard all that was said 
by the two men. At first he laughed 
scornfully. ‘Destiny, indeed! As if any¬ 
thing on earth would induce me to 
adopt that cursed little beggar, hand¬ 
some though he might be. Of course, 
they were talking nonsense. Utter non¬ 
sense!’ mused Dhanapal. However, a 
feeling of uneasiness haunted him from 
that day. At last he made up his mind 
that he would take no chances. He 
sent for a butcher and asked him to 
take Somdutt inside a deep forest and 
kill him there. “And you must show 
me the blood-stained dagger after you 
have done the deed. Else I shall not 
pay you,” he added, 

It was not difficult to take Somdutt 
to the forest. He was only four years 
old and had not, as yet, learnt to doubt 
or distrust people. The butcher asked 
Somdutt to follow him if he wanted to 
see something wonderful. Somdutt 
cheerfully trotted along behind him, 
holding the butcher’s hand with a con¬ 
fiding smile. 

The butcher was, after all, a human 
being, and little Somdutt, with his 


angelic smile, won his heart ccanplete- f 
ly. By the time they reached the heart 
of the forest, Somdutt had fallen asleep 
from exhaustion. The butcher left him 
under a tree, killed a fox, and took the 
blood-stained dagger to Dhanapal. 

An old milkman called Govinda liv¬ 
ed ill the same forest. He was return¬ 
ing home with his cattle when he saw 
the sleeping child under a tree. He was 
too astonished for words. How could 
such a little boy come to the forest all 
alone? Co\inda was a childless man. 

He had visited all the shrines in the 
country, liesecchiug the gods to bless 
him with a son. He now felt that the 
boy was a gift from Lord Siva himself. 

He picked up the sleeping child and 
took him home. His wife was beside 
herself with joy when she saw the ’ 
little boy. “Whose child is he?” she ' 
cried. “Isn’t he a little angel?’’ 

“He is a gift from the gods,” said 
Govinda. “I am sure you’ll be happy 
now. ’ 

“He looks like a little prince!” said 
his wife rapturously. “Are you sure his 
people won’t come and take him away?” 

Somdutt was awake now. When he 
heard them, he said, “I’ve no one of 
my own and no one wants me either. I 
would love to stay with you here.” 

Years flew by. Somdutt was a young 
man now, the adored darling of the old 
couple. He looked after the cattle and 
took over all of Govinda’s work. They 
lived a quiet and peaceful life in the for¬ 
est and asked nothing more of life. 

One evening, Dhanapal happened 
to pass by the same forest and his eyes 
fell on young Somdutt who was taking 
the cattle home. Dhanapal recognised ' 
him instantly and asked him who he s 
was. “I am the son of Govinda,^ 
milkman,” .said Somdutt. 

“Really?” said Dhanapal lookfi^ acf 



f him* closely. "Please take me to your 
father, will you?” 

Somdutt took him home to Govinda 
who was astonished to see Dhanapal. 
His contempt for people poorer than 
he was well known. But Govinda wel¬ 
comed him humbly. 

“I understand that this young man is 
your son, Govinda,” Dhanapal said 
without any preamble. 

“Yes, sir,” said Govinda. 

“But I thought you were childless,” 
said Dhanapal. “I certainly remember 
being told so, some years ago.” 

“God decided to be kind to us rather 
late in life,” agreed Govinda. 

“J want an urgent message to be 
sent home,” said Dhanapal. “Could 
your son carr)' the letter?” 

“Of course, sir,” said Govinda, over- 
whehned by Dhanapal's attention. 

Dhanapal wrote a letter to his son, 
urging him to give poison to the bear¬ 
er of the letter-at once, and see to it 


that everything was over before he re¬ 
turned home. He added that it was ex¬ 
tremely important and that there 
should be no hesitation about it. 

Somdutt carried the letter not know¬ 
ing what it contained. By the time he 
reached Dhanapal’s hometown, it was 
dusk and he was dead tired. He sat 
under a tree intending to rest for a few 
minutes, but he was so exhausted that 
he promptly fell asleep. 

Just dien one of the court-dancers 
passed by and she stoj)ped in suqDrise on 
seeing the sleeping youth. He was so 
veiy handsome. She then caught sight ol 
the letter lying beside him. She opened 
it out of ciuiosity and read the contents, 
A mischievous smile broke on her face. 
She hated Dhanapal. She had hated him 
ever since he had grabbed her father’s 
property by unlawful means. Here was 
a good chance to pay him back. She 
took up the letter once again. Poison 
is called ‘Veesh’ in Sanskrit and Dha- 
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napal’s daughters name was Veesha, 
The letter was written in red ink. The 
lady pricked her finger with a thoni 
and added an “a” after "Veesh”, writ¬ 
ing it with her own blood. Vee.sha was 
the apple of her father’s eyes. Now she 
would l)e married to the man Dhanapal 
was bent upon killing! 

Somdutt woke up after a while and 
hurried to the house of Dhanapal. Dha- 
napal’s son read the letter and called 
him inside. ‘Give Veesha to this young 
man immediately,’ his father had writ¬ 
ten. He was given a set of new clothes. 
The priest was sent for, and Somdutt 
and Veesha were married in an hour’s 
time. 

When Dhanapal came home the next 
day and heard everything, he could not 
guess who had tampered with his letter. 
Somdutt could not have done it, as he 
did not know how to read or write. 
Dhanapal was full of wrath, though he 
kept it to himself. 

‘I'll kill you yet, you beggar!' he 
muttered to himself, then he sent for 
Somdutt and told him that he should go 
and Mwship at the family temple at 
once. He had already posted a man 
there with orders to kill ANYONE who 
entered the temple, whosoever it might 
l)e. 

Somdutt was about to go when Dha- 
napal’s son met him. “Where are you 
going?” he asked Somdutt. 

“To the temple,” said Somdutt. 
“Father said I must go at once.” 

“Then go and fetch Veesha,’ said 
her brother. “I’m sure she would also 
like to go for worship with you. I shall 
proceed first and await you both." 

When Dhanapal saw Somdutt com¬ 
ing back to the house he was enraged. 
“Haven’t you gone to the temple yet?” 
he shouted. 

“Your son asked me to take Veesha 

i' 


with me. I’ve just come to fetch her.” 

“And where is my son?” asked Dha¬ 
napal turning white. 

“In the temple, waiting for us,” said 
Somdutt. 

Dhanapal gave a piercing shriek and 
ran towards the temple. But it was too 
late. His son lay at the door in a pool 
of blood. Ills lifeless eyes seemed to 
stare at him accusingly. Dhanapal curs¬ 
ed himself and tore iiis hair. ‘Yon shall 
die, Sonidiitl!’ he cried. ‘Yon shall, you 
shall! * 

That evening, Dhanapal got two 
plates of fruits. He poisoned one lot of 
fniits and gave the plates to his wite. 
“These arc special fruits,” he told her. 
“When we have om supper, give the 
gold plate to your son-in-law and the 
silver one to me.’ 

“Very well,” said his wife and took 
the fruits. \Vhen they sat down to eat, 
she thought it veiy silly to serve her 
husband in a silver plate when there 
were so many gold plates at home. So 
she served them in identical gold 
plates. She happened to give the poi¬ 
soned fruits to Dhanapal, not knowing 
that they were poisoned. 

Dhanapal fell in a swoon as soon as 
he ate the fruits. He never got up. The 
entire house was plunged in grief. 
Somdutt inherited alj of DhanapaTs 
property and wealtfi but, unlike him, 
he lived a life of peace and generosity 
and was greatly loved by all. 

“Do you think it was the wheel of 
Destiny punishing my father?” Veesha 
asked her husband. 

“I don’t know about Destiny,” .satd 
Somdutt. “But I do kmjw that no go^, 
can be bom of evil. If we are gooc 
lead a useful life, God will bless us?’ 

Veesha agreed. They lived a 
useful life. 
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HUE! FIRE! 


I T seemed as if the sun was going to 
set the whole world on fire. So hot 
was the summer of ’58. 

Even the elders of Sothurandikada 
village, near Tanjore, couldn’t remem¬ 
ber a summer as hot and fierce. 

The dry earth was cracked and scar¬ 
red and the grass was singed and 
burnt. The cattle groaned with thirst 
and the wells were almost dry. 

Murugayyan sat in the .shade of the 
tamarind tree and looked at the glim¬ 
mering sky. He sighed heavily and ran 
his tongue over his dry lips. Even the 
half-shirt and the lungi he was wear¬ 
ing seemed too wann in that heat. He 
wished he could jmnp into the sea and 
swim for ever. But Madras and the sea 


were hundreds of miles away. Muruga¬ 
yyan dug his toes into the hot red dust. 
What heat! Everything he touched was 
fiercely hot and cracked or crackled 
with dryness. The village was asleep. 

Suddenly, a cry tore the glimmering 
air. “Fire! Fire! ’ 

Murugayyan leaped to his feet and 
dashed oft. As he ran, he folded his 
lungi expertly and tucked it into his 
waist. 

“Fire! Fire!’ 

Fire, oh god, now in summer, now 
in this heat, without sufficient water, 
when everything was bone dry? 

Murugayj'an clutched his stomach, 
He whi'/./ed down the unpaved road 
past the grocery .store of Hassan Ali, 
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"Run!” cried Munigayyan from a 
distance. “Run for help and water. 

The fat grocer threw up his short 
arms in despair. “Allah is punishing 
us,” he cried, "Allah is punishing us!” 
He struggled to his feet and shut the 
windows and doors of his store. 

From every hut, from all sides of tlie 
village people were streaming out, 
rushing towards the temple behind 
which Munigayyan saw tongues of 
flame shoot up into the sky. 

Women shrieked. Children cried. 
And the men ordered: “Water, water! 
We need water!” 

Mine and more people crowded the 
street, running heedlessly, helplessK', 
shouting: “Fire, fire! We are lost! The 
whole village will be burned to the 
ground!” 

For the second time that day, Muru- 
gayyan felt his stomach sink. He knew, 
if the wind picked up, the whole village 
would turn into an inferno. 

“Oh god!” he prayed. “Help!” 

He stumbled over a fleeing dog, 
crashed into an old man who pulled 
himself away from the fire on his 
crutches, Murugayyan charged on. He 
whizzed past the temple and soon reach¬ 
ed the hut of Annamalai. Nearly half 
the village had gathered around, at a 
safe distance, watching with horror the 
flames rising. 

“Water, water!” cried the men. 

“Bring every vessel there is in the 
village!” 

“Bring all the water buckets you can 
get!” 

“Make a Bne and fetch the water!” 

Suddenly men, women, and children 
were rashing for containers of all sizes 
and shapes. 


^ Murugayyan heard the men shout: 
Come, let everybody line up. Form a 
line, like this, you hear? Only then will 
we get the water fast enough. Fornf a 
line and fetch the water.” 

Murugayyan was about to rush back 
for vessels, when the terrorised shriek of 
a woman paralysed him. 

"Selvaraj, Selvaraj! My child, my 
child!” 

A woman iir a plain sari pointed at the 
house and screamed once again. “Selva¬ 
raj, oh god! Then she fell into the arms 
of a young woman next to her and clung 
to her desperately, as her feet seemed 
to give way. She cried desperately, 
nearly hysterically, “My boy, my boy! 
Save my child! Oh god!” 

Murugayyan hesitated only for a 
second. He looked at the rising wall of 
flames, the giant wheel of fire that was 
once a hut. The fire had broken through 
the straw roof, eating the wood-and- 
mud hut. Masses of grey smoke billow¬ 
ed high, into the sky. He watched the 
angry flames hit the bottom of the 
ground and lash out, in its search to 
satisfy its hunger. 

“Amma! .\mma!” 

The feeble cry from inside the house 
tore Murugayyan’s heart. He dashed 
through the crowd of immobilized peo¬ 
ple and shouted: “Save the child, save 
the child!” 

He pushed past weeping children, 
hesitating men, who just stood there, 
looking at the burning house uneasily. 

“Get the child out of the hut!” 

Nolmdy moved but Murugayyan. * 

He jumped towards the door of the 
hut. He plunged his arms through the 

flames, feeling for an opening to enter : 

■> 
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the hut. His hair and eyebrows were 
singed. lie withdrew, coughing and 
panting. Instinct told him to mn for his 
life. But Murugayyan shook his head. 
No. Clenching his fists, he began to 
breathe in deeply. 

The fire whipped his face and chest. 
Murugayyan felt his nose and ears burn, 
his legs and anus begin to sear. 

He dashed into the house with clos¬ 
ed eyes, his hands feeling his way. Only 
when he was iiiside the hut did he dare 
open his eyes to a small slit, pressing 
his lips tightly together. 

He scanned the room desperately, 
looked at a cot, some boxes and tins, all 
aflame and blazing red. There, by the 
only bed in the room, crouched a little 
figure, crying, shielding its face with its 
anus. 

Murugayyan was by the little boy's 
side in a second. He drew him into his 
•anus, pressing the burning face against 
his shouldei'. lie wished he could talk to 
him, whisper a few consoling words, but 
he dared not. For, ii he had, hot air 


would have rushed into his lungs, and 
hurt him. 

He jumped to his feet and towards 
what had been a d{M)r a few minutes 
ago. But before he could reach it, a 
shower of burning straw rained down 
on him. 

Murugayyan felt the bimiing straw 
eat into liis skin, into his clothes, into 
his hair. He almo.st cried out in pain, 
but checked himself at the last minute. 
His oxygen-starved lungs longed to 
take a free breath. He had to breathe, 
just couldn’t do anything else. 'Two 
more steps,’ thought Murugayyan, 
‘just one more, then... ’ 

He dived through the door, leaped 
through the flajues, and was outside in 
a flash. His cheeks seared, his arms 
stung as he broke through the wall of 
flames again. Then he stumbled, open¬ 
ed his eyes and greedily sucked in air 
in great ga.sps. He swayed and coughed 
aud screamed out for help. 

Suddenly, there were helping hands 
all around him. He felt the little boy 
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])eing lifted off his arm and heard his 
agonising scream followed by his 
mother s outcry: “Selvaraj! My child!’’ 

Panting hard, Muriigayyan sank into 
tlie arms of someone standing ncarljy, 
gasping, struggling for Ineath. Slowly, 
fearing the worst, he touched his face 
liesitantly. His ears, nose, the whole 
lace was burned, but luckily there were 
IK) blisters. lie sighed and closed his 
eyes, 

Oiil)' for a moment, and then he was 
lip again, fighting the blazing fire along 
w'lth the others, pulling bucket after 
bucki t from the w'ell, sending it down 
the long line of people from one hand 
to another. He carried the water till his 
hands stung and his back ached, in his 
effoi t to save what could be saved of 
Annanialai’s hut, to save the village. 

For, if the evening breeze were to set 
in now, it would mean the end of ever> 
hut and shed in Sothurandikada. 

The people worked feverishly and sil¬ 
ently. For a moment, notliing else could 
be beard except the crackling of the 
flames and the swishing of water as it 
soaked into the simmering straw. 

And then, finally, the fire died down, 
smouldering and smoking. The people 
dropped their vessels and buckets and 
gazed exhausted at the remains of An- 
namalai’s hut, then looked dovni at 
their lungis, all dirty and wet. 

Then they stared at each other and 
the lean boy amongst them, who with 
his mere fifteen years had done w'hat 
would have been each and ever\' man’s 
duty. 

Silently they dropped their hands on 
his shoulder. Murugayyan looked at 


them and nodded. “WeVe saved the 
village. Thank god!” 

The villagers, too nodded, and an old 
man, leaning heavily on his crutches, 
said what was already in the minds of 
the others. 

“We all have helped to save the 
village, but youve done more; you’ve 
saved a child! ” 

Sigran Srivastava 

(A true story) 


EYE CLINIC 



“Doctor, my pussy can’t see pro¬ 
perly, and she is not able k> cateh 
rats. Please prescribe glasses for her.** 
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SCIENCE-FICTION 


When the Sun Was Ahducted- 


T he giant tubular telescope atop the 
Scibh, a researeli spaeesliip, swung about 
on its axis and then staged put. In a small 
cabin, right btdow the telescope, a TV-like 
scriH’n showed where the teh'seope was [Wint- 
ing. It was hnyking at the bright star, Bootes, 
which the earth, a round disc, was al)oul to 
eclipse. Tlie astronomer closely watching 
tlic TV-like screen was 22-year-old Gary 
Zukov. The purpose of his present study was 
to determine the composition of the earth’s 
atrno.spli(,“re! Sounds absurd—doesn’t it—when 
the exact composition of the earth’s atmos¬ 
phere liad alreadv been known for more than 
a c'cntury'P That was why Zukov’s friends and 
colii'agues used to laugh at his research w’ork. 
Hut Zukov himself was sure about what he 


was doing. His research work concerned that 
much ridiculed subject - extraterrestrial in¬ 
telligence. 

Determining the gaseous content of the 
earth’s atmosphere was Zukov’s first experi¬ 
ment aboard the Scilah. He also intended to 
study the amount of lij^it reflected by tire 
earth’s surface, the electromagnetic waves 
emitted b\' the electrical installations on the 
earth’s surface, all factors which might re¬ 
veal to an intelligent extratcTiestrial the pre¬ 
sence of intelligr'ul life on the earth. In other 
words, Zukox' was keen to find out whether 
there was anything so unusual about tlie 
earth itsell that no extraterrestrial mtelli- 
gcncc' had cont;ictcd th(> human race even 
in the 21st century. He was, in fact, one of 
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the few scientists keen to discover these facts, 
because about 50 years ago, the enthusiasm 
for such studies had died down following 
the failure to contact a single extraterrestrial 
even after spending a large amount of money 
and time to send messages on radio waves 
across the solar system and the galaxy. Zukov 
was now working along novel lines, by prac¬ 
tically studying tlie conditions in which an 
extraterrestrial would find itself. Onlv for 
the novelty of his research project had he 
been given a bi'rtli aboard tlie sophisticated 
lescaich spacesliip Scilab. But, as was ex- 
jpeeled, his lescaich work w'as alwaxs scoffed 
at and giv(‘n much low priority', 

Zukov turned a knob on the ]janol behind 
the TV-hke screen and tlic round, pearly blue 
inagnifii’d image of the earth became dear¬ 
er. Tlie bright star, Bootes, slowly edged 
towards tlie eartli, as he looked at tlie digital 
clock oil the panel. When the clock struck 
8:5:15, he switched on die spectrometer — 
an instrument meant for determining the 
chemical composition of a body. For the 
next lialf-a-ininute, he knew that the almos- 
pliere of the eartli w'ould appear between tlie 
starlight and the telescope. Tlie starlight 
would interact with the gaseous content of 
tlie terrestrial atmosphere and provide in¬ 
formation on the gaseous content which the 
'Jpectrometer would analyse. It was the same 
aeons-old techniques used for determining 
the ga.seous content of planets by obsers'ing 
liow they eclipse a bright star. 

In due course, Bootes weut behind the 
earth and came from the other side. At 
8:5:18, when the eclipse was over, Zukov 
switched off all the buttons except that of 
the computer wliich had begun to analyse 
the spectrometer’s readings. He had then 
nothing else to do except to wait for the re¬ 
sults. He, therefore, pulled out a cigarette, 
lighted it and, taking a few puffs, began to 
admire the scene outside the big round 
porthole on his right. 

In the jet black star-studded panorama 


outside the porthole, there was only one 
object diat drew his attention. It was the 
pale yellow roundish Saturn and the myste¬ 
rious rings encirchiig it. From close quarters, 
the light belts and blotches on the surface 
of the planet were also seen. “Oh, Saturn, 
everything is for soid’' muttered Zukov to 
himself, cursing the team of astronomers who 
were stndving the planet and were, there¬ 
fore, giving him less time on the giant teles¬ 
cope to conduct his own extrutenx^stiial stu¬ 
dies In fact, he felt that all the astronomers 
and scientists, including the Director of the 
Scihb, had joined hands to give him as little 
time on the telescope as jxjssiblc. Most of 
them laughed at his research project, claim¬ 
ing that if nobiKly knew the kind of alien 
intelligence one was likely to encounter, his 
research work would he useless His unhappy 
reverie was broken when a bell sounded. In 
the panel, ,i sentence blinked at him: 
RESULTS BEADY. 

Zukov pushed another button on the 
panel and, through a slit, a printed paper 
rolled out and fell on liis knees. On it was 
printed the gaseous cxnitent of the terres¬ 
trial atmosphere at various altitudes from 
the surfaco of tlie earth. As he scanned 
the results to make sure that everything 
was okay, he found, to his astonishment, 
soraetliing out of the ordinary. 

At several altitudes from the surface of 
the earth, there was, so it seemed, no gas! 
Instead, tlie results showed some metalsl 
‘How could this be possible?’ Zukov asked 
himself, as he found that tlie altitudes 
indicated were too high to be showing the 
presence of any aircraft or satellite over the * 
earth at the time the experiment was con¬ 
ducted. He, therefore, pressed another but¬ 
ton on the panel for a rodieck of the reading < 
and their analysis, but the results were the 
same as before. The experiment liad to be , 
conducted again, he realised, but he knew , 
he could not do so rightaway. The Scilab 
had to be re-aligned, so that the earth 
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would eclipse' unotlier bright star in its 
neighlxuirhood. For that, he had to seek the 
pennissitMi of the Director. Besides, the 
time allotted to him on tlie telescope was 
also ninuing out. ‘What if, in case, the 
results are correct?’ he wondered. Though 
this seemed out of the question, he thought 
it would certainly excite the Director’s 
curiositv'. Witli this idea in mind, he 
rushed towards the Director’s room which 
was two storeys below his ob.servatory cabin. 

The Director, a liespectaclod person witli 
i( a goatee, was lounging in an arm¬ 
chair as he puffed at his pipe. Having eaten 
his dinner, he was planning to read a novel 
and then lie down to sleep. He was rather 
irritated when Zukov pressed his call bell. 

“Please come in,” the Directw said, sit¬ 
ting w'here ho was. “The door is open.” 

When he saw Z.ukov entering the room at 
that Hntimel\ hour, a scowl appeared on his 


face. “Vos. Zukov, what's the problcmi? You 
look as if sou arc upto_” 

“Yes, )cs, Dr. Saxena,” replied Zukov, 
forgetting to wish him and breathing heavilv, 
“Fve come across something unusual. See 
the printout of the results.” 

"What? Unusual?” asked the Director in 
an amused tone. “Don’t show me your 
results. Tell me, what have you found so 
unusual about the earth? What’s it? Be 
brief.” 

After Zukov had told him of his findings, 
the Director simply took the pipe out of his 
moutli, removed the burnt tobacco from it, 
refilled it, and lit it. Exhaling a few puffs 
of smoke, he said, “So you think some^ing 
cxtraordinaiy is happening on the earth ^ 
isn’t it?” 

“No, Dr. Sa.\ena, I don’t....” Zukov 
began, but the Director cut in. 

“Okay, I accept that your findings are 
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foo^roof. Tell me, how would you interpret 
them?” 

"Dr. Saxena, I’m at a loss to understand 
the finding.?...” said Zukov, unable to 
explain, because he had never thought the 
results etmld be correct, “but I would .sug¬ 
gest we better rceheck. I suggest we re¬ 
align the Scildb.” 

“Wliat’re you talking, Zukov?” the Direc¬ 
tor almost shouted. “No! No! That’s not 
possible! You know very well that there are 
other impoitant exjicriments going on board 
the Scilub? No! No! Not now!” 

Zukov knew his work wa.s at no time 
given any importance, because tberc was 
liardly any practical application of it. He, 
therefore, did not insist further. Saddened 
at heart, he was almut to say ‘good night' 
and h'avo the room, when Dr. Saxena said 
in a cajoling tone, “Wiry do you need to 
I'c-aligii the Scilab, Zukov, when we can 
know rigbtaway if anything unusual is 
happening on the eaitli...?* 

"But, Dr. Sa.xena.. 

"Moreover, I too want to watch today’s 
news. It’s already 8:30, and here’s the TV. 
Come on, Zukov, sit down, and let’s watch. 
Maybe we can get something tlicre.” 

Zukov resignedly sat down on tire sofa 
, facing the I’V, knowing full well that the 
Director only wanted to pacify him. 

Dr. Saxena switched on the TV and joined 
him on the sofa. The news bulletin had al¬ 
most begun. Soon the face of the news¬ 
reader appeared on the screen. He read 
mafeer of factly: 

''This is Earthscan News Services. Alien 
ships are here! As reported in our previous 
bulletin, astronomers at the KUt Peak Na¬ 
tional Observatory, in Hawaii, and other 
observatories have detected a strange ebud 
in the AcquUa constellation only a few 
hours ago. The chud was in dm course 
found to be composed of mMons of metal¬ 
lic particles. It was, however, only in the 
last hour or so that astronomers found 


through their powerful telescopes that 
particles toere nothing but alien ships ap* 
proacHng the earth at fantastic speeds. 
Ilalf-an-hour ago, the first batch of these 
alien ships reached the earth and have since 
caused devastation wherever sighted. Astro- ’ 
nomers believe that a majority of the alien 
.ships arc still far away from the earth and 
are a jxirt of that cloud which is, it .seems, 
jxresenthj heading for the sun. Experts 
believe that the .ships that have already 
been to the earth and are stUl seen on the 
earth are combat sMps of aliens meant to 
S'upjyre.ss any attack coming from us. To 
give you an idea of the havoc the alien 
ships luwe caused wherever they were 
sighted, we take you to the New York 
harbour. Over to David Hughes ...” 

It look some lime for tire scene to shift. 
In the meantime, Zukov and Dr. Saxena 
e.xchanged glances. Both were so stunned 
that they could not utter a siirgle word. 

Dilip M. Salwi 

(To be conduded) 
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I WAS an outsider. And there was 
nothing to be done aiwut it. I was 
being pushed by drawing boards, bags, 
the sharp edge of a paint brush, by 
detenniiied little fists, and I could not 
push them back nor shout. After all, I 
did not belong there. 

t 

In the beginning, it is always like 
the exams—a little bit. All those grown¬ 
ups telling you to go here and go there, 
and parents looking flustered. “Be sure 
to come out of this gate, I shall wait 
here for you/' one says. “Don’t get lost,” 
says another. As if anyone ever wants 
to get lost. 

★ 

What a terrible, deafening noise! If 
dnUring boards and paint brushes had 
vofces, it could not have been much 
; worse. But strangely enough, most of 


ON THE SPOT 
I WAS... 

those who belonged, the insiders, were 
grinning happily. It was the others 
who were making the noise, the ice¬ 
cream man, the hawkers, the parents. 
The others, who like me, were com¬ 
pletely lost. 

★ 

If only paint bru.shcs and drawing 
boards had voic'cs? Ha! VV^hy not? My 
drawing board has a voice like the doc¬ 
tor’s, warm and comforting. And yon 
should hear m\' paint brushes. My No. 5 
is squeaky like a mouse, and No. 9 
sounds like choconut ice-cream. And you 
call that (h'afening?! 

★ 

At last, the shamiana imd the gates. 
The insiders are treated like royalty- 
each one might be a king or a queen 
with a jewel crown. They are ushered 
in, gently, warmly, and we are shooed 
away like so many irrititing sparrows. 

★ 

At last! At last! W’e've reached! 
There’s the shamiana. Gosh! look at the 
crowd! Come on, let’s get a good place. 
Hey! Mind that drawing pin of yours. 
It’s poking me! What did you say? Like 
exams? VVhat nibbish. It’s fun. Oh, 
thank you. Thanks very much, Ill go 
this way. 

★ 

And so they have gone in. And we 
wait outside, peering over the barri- 
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cades, wistfully like Alice did through 
the keyhole. It is like a fairyland out 
there, the sim washing over the jewels, 
red, green, blue, purple, pink, green, 
orange, black, and dazzling eyespots of 
white. 

★ 

Come on! They are giving the ques¬ 
tion papers! It’s not like exams, yaar! 
Whoopee! T in going to paint everything. 
Time? There’s plenty of time. Wait 
liere. I’ll get some' water—Irom over 
there. 'Fhat big (Irmii. Come on, come 
on, lei’s start. 

★ 

And now those wiiites are seas, rivers, 
continents ot colour, big splashes, gen¬ 



erous, happy-go-lucky pools, and dabs 
and smears of colour. Look at that grey 
—how vibrant, glowing. He’s mixed the' 
black with some white. How can I ever 
call a day grey any more? Not if it is 
like this-anything but dull. 

★ 

Brown’s easy. Brown’s like chocolate. 
But I like black best. It’s so sure of it¬ 
self. Knows exactly where to go, and 
what to do. And it makes nice eyes, if 
you leave the middle white. Hey! iVe 
ruined my sleeves. Never mind. 

★ 

Perhaps if I walked into one of those 
paintings, I could belong again. If 1 
could touch and smell and taste that 
green, or that rich pink or sleep on that 
velvet blue—but heavens! what would 
happen to my poor clothes! 

★ 

It’s over? Already? Gosh, the sun’s 
hot. Didn’t realise. Yes, vaar—we have 
to go. It’s over. Do you ever feel sad, 
when exams aie over? So—what did I 
tell you? 

★ 

They are coming out. They are just 
children after allj their hands are dirty, 
their faces, too. And now they will want 
ice-cream and that bubble blower and 
some more chocolate, and their drawing 
boards will suddenly feel heavy. But 
they have been to a strange land, and 
done wonderful things. They have look¬ 
ed into the crystal hall and looked deep 
into the wishing well, and they have 
bi'u.shed with magic. 

And now the barricades are down. 
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In search of lost parents! 
(Photographs by N. Artartd Rao) 


We are just tired parents with tired 
children. The paint brushes droop, the 
air is dusty, the cars honk. I wish they 
wtmld not push me so from behind. But 
wait—that grey, that lovely, glowing 
grey—why haven’t you given in your 
painting? What? But you have to—if 
you want to get a prize—! 

★ 

Priz(‘? Who wants a prize? 

Poile 

(See facing page for photo-feature) 


The Garden of Friendship 


Frietukhip is like a gmlcti. 

It’s beautiful ami alive: 

It's a fragrant haven, 

Wlun'c true, frkruUy souk thrive. 

It flourishes wheri teruicd to 
And given time and care. 

But may languish if neglected — 

Ami grow stark and. hare. 

It needs to he pruned. 

Nothing shouhl be overgroivn; 

Even a friendsMp has limits 
Which tmist he hmvn. 

The soil needs to he tilled 
With umlcrstanding and affection; 

It needs to he uxttered. 

To wash away the defection. 

It needs the radiance erf sunshine 
It mustn’t be hidden in the shade; 

It must he open hut not exjwsed. 

It must be your oum bid not closed. 
Tour garden may have several flowers. 
Which hlossotn and wither away; 

But there are just a few special ones 
Wduch live and grow and stay. 

A true friend will he. 

Like the evergreen tree, 

U2 


Standing loyal through every season. 

Tow’ being its only reason. 

You can nurture it with ioctng care 
And watch it groto before you; 

You can stand beneath it anyday 
And feel .secured ’n sheltered 
when you’re blue. 

Its branches will reach out to you 
In their silent, comforting way; 

Its leaves will ripple with laughter 
When you’re joyously gay. 

You can lean against Us trunk. 

Or you can hug it close to you; 

Its roots wiU spread deep and wide, — 
Anchored U’U stand upr^ht with pride. 
This tree’s then tlicre for a Ufetme, 

Be time ram or sUne. 

It is the essence of your garden, 

Be it not-so-bright or fragrant; 

It’s symlwlic of a true friend. 

Be it at your garden’s end. 

So cultivate your gardert, 

Care for it, respect U, and treasure it — 

And, of the many seeds that you sow, 

At least one will mature and grow. 

Sonia Bhakitra 
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Fram lift, alackwiN; Thay eaaia Iran alt «rar tha wwM; "Wnra'i 
my paintlag?"; "Hare, that'i aiinal": Prlna pdatinis tatai; 
Adalt aMratt af ehIMraa'a art. 

(Pietogriflu kf m Su/t Pkt^mgki} 







R oll a postcard to make a cylinder. This 
forms the body of a monkey. Roll 
another postcard to make another cylinder. Cut 
away both ends, as indicated by the dotted 
line in diagram A. This forms the head. Fold 
another postcard and draw on it the upper part 
of the head, as shown in diagram B. Cut out, 
and fix it on the cylinder head. Then cut out 
arms and legs. Join all these parts to make the 
monkey. Cut out a circle for the eye. Paste 
halt-circle and raise up the other half of the 
ciicle. Cut out a triangle for the nose. Paste 
half-triangle and raise up the other half to form 
the nose. 


KX Jeswani 








T he big hitting brotherhood is a fascinat¬ 
ing one. Colourful characters, rich and 
rare, abound in this select species which, 
though inconsiderable in number, yet provi¬ 
des so much by way of popular entertain¬ 
ment. To the bastman, as also to the spectator, 
there are few moments as charged with ex¬ 
citement as when the striker attacks the ball 
with all that he is worth in valour and 
strength. A huge ‘ballooner climbs the sky 
and, as necks crane, disappears into the stra¬ 
tosphere, then plummets down in a gracefully 
curving arc beyond the confines of the ground. 
This is cricket for you-alive, vibrating, tactile. 

This article concerns itself mainly with the 
‘original’ rustic hitters, 'sloggers’ if you like, 
though some of the names could hardly justi¬ 
fy that billing. Take the case of Gilbert Laird 
Jessop. In a career spanning a score of years, 
he hit 26,698 runs at the incredible rate of 
80-an-hour, an estimate arrived at by com¬ 
puting the details of his tluee-figure innings. 
In 53 century knocks, he made 7,441 runs in 
5,378 minutes—a rate of just under 83 an 
hour! Yet Jessop was a complete batsman in 
his own right, a close watcher of the ball, a 
tolerably ‘correct’ player with a wide and 
versatile array dF strokes at his command. 

For the Gentlemen vs. the Players at 
Hastings in 1907, he smacked 191 out (rf 234 
in 90 minutes. Readying his 50 in 24 minutes, 
he went on to get his 100 in 42 minutes and 
his 150 in 63 minutes, A break-up of his 
strokes shows that he hit 5 sixes, 30 fours, 2 
threes, 10 twos and 15 singles during a chan¬ 
celess display. His immortal 104 out of 139 
in 75 minutes with a five and 17 fours at the 
Oval in the 1902 Test Match against Austral¬ 
ia gave England a famous one-wicket victory 
against tremendous odds; his furious 93 in 70 
minutes off just 63 balls tamed the hitherto 
rampant progress of the South African ‘goog- 
lers’ in 1W7; wlule his first and last meeting 
witli West Indians realised 157 runs in 60 
minutes with 29 fours. This was the Jessop 
magic which enslaved mi£^ons-irift|^c whi|^ 
once seen, was never forgotten. 
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Jessop was only 5 feet 7 indies in height, 
wliile blond-bearded George John fionnor, 
a pure slogger in hii^ 'wild' mood, was a verit¬ 
able Goli^, standing some 6 feet 6 inches 
above ground. Weighing a good 17 stone, 
he was proportionately built, “a splendid 
specimen of height and symmetry”. Bonnor, 
for all his remarkable hitting, bridled up im¬ 
mediately if referred to as a ‘slogger’ and 
would take recourse to playing pat-ball, 
which he characteristicallj- called his “sweet- 
1)-pretty game”. He was not playing this 
"sweetly-pretty game” when he made his tem¬ 
pestuous 124 out of 156 with a six and 16 
boundaries in a Smokers vs. Non-Smokers 
Chanty match arranged by the English and 
Australian XIs in 1884. Bonnor appearing 
for the Non-Smokers, came in to bat suck¬ 
ing at a large cherroot and proceeded to 
belabour the bowlers mercilessly, Spofforth 
included-the last straw coming when he hit 



his hundred. 


For one innings at least, E.B. Alletson of 
Nottinghamshire was beyond doubt the most 
terrific hitter ever. Against Sussex at Hove 
in 1911, he came in fifty minutes before lunch 
to score 47. After the repast, fortified by his 
partner George Gunn’s advice to "give the 
beggars a bit of stick”, he broke all restraint 
and launched a tremendous onslaught, the 
like of which has never been seen either be¬ 
fore or since. With a string of the most ex¬ 
plosive strokes imaginable, Alletson lapped up 
142 runs in the next 40 minutes, making a 
grand total of 189 out of 227 in 90 minutes 
with 8 huge sixes, all out of the ground. One 
hit smashed a window in the pavilion; an¬ 
other had so much ‘meat’ behind it that it had 
to be prised out of soft wood in the new 
stand. Yet another went straight into the bar 
and fri^tened tlie thirsty souls there, splin¬ 
tering whisky bottles and glasses all over the 
^ place, while an even more remarkable one 
was a mishit that went over deep gully’s head 
to land inl^ the pavilion! It is on record that 
Killick, whom Alletson took 5 sixes, “was 





England's big-hIttIng captain Percy Chapman 


less worried about his analysis than what 
might happen if Alletson loweied his sights 
and hit one straight back at him!” At one 
stage, for half-an-hour, he was scoring at the 
rate of—believe it or not—278 inns an hour! 

The world recoid for most sixes in a season 
(72 in 1935) stands to the credit of Arthur 
Wellard, a 6 feet 2 inches giant who used a 
bludgeon like* bat weighing some three 
pounds. In twenty years of playing fiist class 
cricket, he hit more than ^ sixes, another 
world record and one which may never be 
surpassed. Twice he wielded his bat to good 
advantage while hitting 5 sixes off consecu¬ 
tive balls, once off T.R. Armstrong and then 
off Frank Woolley’s left-arm spinnew. With 
Wellard in full blast, six hitting seemed t#be 
the easiest tiling in the world. 
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■ We now come to one who typified the u!- 
jv^mate in a slogger and fitted from top to toe 
*vthc billing of the proverbial Village Black- 
{jmith, an indispensable character in any cridc- 
^ et story. ‘Big Jim* {C.IJ.) Smith had, indeed, 

. only one stroke, and that served for any and 
^ every ball: he just planted his foot down the 

wicket, brought back his bat from as high a 
. back-lift as possible, and let it swing straight 
; through with all the force he could muster, 

I finishing with a full follow-through. The 
, stunning power he succeeded in imparting to 
, his blows can be imagined when we under- 
stand that ‘Big Jim’ stood 6 feet 4 inches and 
: weighed some 18 stone. The ball, when it 

■ conjiected even tolerably well, was a certain 
six, but oven his snicks travelled collosal dis- 
t.auces and sealed awesome heights. Once he 
hit a six to fine-leg off the handle of his bat; 
with his left arm alone, on another occasion, 

;> he "propelled the ball over the boundary 
behind exlra-ct)vcr’s head”; then he “.swept 
' away” a ball from Percy Fender, left-handed, 

; which sailed out of Lord’s to land on the 
; busy St. John’s Wood Road. In 1938 against 
i, Gloucestershire, he reached his 50 in the 
world record time of 11 minutes, eventually 
being dismissed for 66 out of 69 in 18 minutes 
with 2 fours and as many as 8 sixes. 

Space does not permit the mention of some 
more who have hit their way into history, 
but who can ever forget Albert Trott, who 
once scythed a ball over the Lord’s pavilion, 
and then spent the rest of his active life try¬ 
ing to repeat the feat (unsuccessfully) with 
the aid of a 3 pound bat? Or the combined 
assault and battery of left-handers Percy 
Chapman and Frank Woolley against York¬ 
shire (and the great Wilfred Rhodes) in 1924 
when they belted 50 runs in 7 minutes of in¬ 
credible hitting; or Percy Fender’s world re¬ 
cord century in 35 minutes with five sixes 
and 17 fours; or G.F. Earl, who, during prac¬ 
tice, regularly struck the ball to distances of 
75 j ards and over with one handl The leger- 
.deixSih of Learie Constantine, the naked 



‘Big Jim* Smith lays on the willow 


power behind Milbum’s buffets, the almost 
languid ease with which Keith Miller des¬ 
patched die ball over the top in years gone 
by, and which Lloyd of the present day bats¬ 
men succeeds in doing, perhaps with even 
more contempt for the bowling-these are 
the very breath of crideet. 

Great men, great moments, moments to 
cherish forever. ’Their kaleidoscopic person¬ 
alities have given us vignettes which readers 
of cricket literature will peruse with increas¬ 
ing wonder and delight, and which will for¬ 
ever dominate any talk in the councils of die 
game. 


Mthlytr D. Morawalh 
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“Give a man a horse” 


T m*' world ot horses is a v'orld 
which leads to hours ol sheer jov 
and the pleasure ol l)eing alive. Jt is a 
world providing liee scope foi the 
sense ol adventure llotses have always 
played a special pait in men’s lives, 
both as mounts and ntilit) animals. To- 
(la), man’s pliysical need foi hoises 
might have diminished to some extent, 
but his admiration foi this beautiful and 
powerful animal has not. This series is a 
tribute to the noliilitv and coinage ol 
th(' hoise Almost eveiy aspect ol hoises 
will be exhauslivelv coveied — su])ple- 
inented with pliotogiaphs and sketches. 

I’lie horse has carried great kings and 
emperors, like Asoka and Napoleon 
into battles, pulled stage-coaches and 
gun-caiiiages, and even delivtwl mail 


and messages, which perhaps changed 
the course of histoiv'. 

The hoi se has alwavs been man’s com¬ 
panion, seivant. and friend. Under man's 
guidance and teaching, the horse has 
impressed us all with its lantastic speed 
on the racetrack Also with its ability 
to jcunp difficult obstacles, its giaceful 
rliytlim, and perfonnance in the ‘dres¬ 
sage’ aiena The hoise has ama/iiig in- 
telligenee and communication with its 
rider during mounted sports and g)’m- 
khana events. 

The iuteiest in the horse has escala¬ 
ted b> leajjs and bounds during the 
past few veais. Cone are the days when 
horses were only foi lovaltv. Thanks to 
many reputed eipiestnan oiganisatioiLS, 
more people can cnjo\ the pleasures of 


The author with her favourite horse 
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“Minasan ’ 
Komban Wa!” 

uanie is Uiuii Sankai. 1 am a 
stiidwit ()[ Class Xll ill Rain- 
iiaiaiii Kiiia C’olloge, Roniliay. 

Jaist jear, ariiimcl the same lime, iii\ 
exams had just ended and 1 was la/iiig 
ahmil, willi time hanging iieavily on in\ 
hands. On lieiiig advised to use my holi- 
da\s irnitfnlK, J decided to learn a 
foreign language. I didn’t want to 
study Freneh oi (ierman, whicli an* 
spoken by almost everyone, but some¬ 
thing which is not so {‘ommon. More- 
ovei, I was alieady learning Freueli at 
college. Secondly, bi'ing interested in 
jiainting, the Japanese script more than 
attracted me. It seemed so artistic! So 1 
, dei'ided to go in lor Japanese. 

i 1 joined the Elementary Course oj the 
Japanese language at the Indo-Japanese 
Association. The course comprises 30 
classes. The classes are taken by Mi 

t indhye, who is a teacher of Japanese 
id an interpreter. W’e were taught not 
only to speak tlie language, but also the 
first two .scripts—Iliragana and Kata- 
kaua. Each ol lhe.se scrijits contains 46 
letters. One of the first things I learnt 
was to wiile my name in Japanese. 

All this was one year ago. My holi¬ 
days ended and college started. Japan- 
e.s(« and Iliragana flew from my mind 
to make way for Physics and Chemistry. 

Eaily this year, I got a phone call 
from tlie Indo-Japanese Association 
asking me if I would like to participate 
in a speech contest. Scarcely giving it 
aiiv thought, f mumbled, “Yes.” It was 
only afl(‘r I had put down the receivei 
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that its full impoit struck me, Imagine 
speaking for five whole minutes on the 
stage and in fiont of Cod-knows-who 
and that, too, in Japane.se! 

The topic was, ‘The Image of Japan 
in a Foreigner’s Mind’. I sat down to 
write. It was tough going at first, but 
with help from my teacher, Mr. Pan- 
dhye, I managed to complete writing it 
and then began the mouiitaiiious task of 
learning it. 

Came 26th February, 1983. The day 
dawned bright and clear. The competi¬ 
tion was to commence at 3 o’clock. It 
was held at the B.E.S.T, Conference 
Hall. My mother and sister accom¬ 
panied me there. The hall seemed pack¬ 
ed. My heart skipped two beats. There 
were three judgps, all of whom were 
Japanese. The Chief Guest was the 
Consul-General of Japan. 

The contest began. I waited with 
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sweating pabns. One hour, two hours. 
Lord! When would I ever be called? 
At long last, I was called — right at the 
end. I shivered a little as 1 elinihed 
onto the stage and began: “Miiiasan, 
Kombau ua' (Good evening, e\eiv- 
bodvj. 

Five ininiiles passed and 1 could now 
bravelv look the world in the eve and 
sav, “Goseieho arigato go/aiinasu’ 
(Thank vou lor listening). 

We vveie asked to go out while the 
|udg('s made their decision. About halb 
an-houi later, we all reassembled in the 
hah. One of the judges came np to the 
stage and, after discussing the incuts 
and demerits ol our s])eeehes, began an¬ 
nouncing the winners’ names. The win¬ 
ners were asked to lake theii pii/es 
fioin the Consul-General. He began 
with the consolation prizes knees 


(Conitnuecl fiom page 41) 

liding today, though in India, it is mani- 
Iv confined to the army. 

Recently at the Ninth Asian Games, 
India’s glorious soldiers, Hagliubir Singh 
and Rupindar Singh Brar, won gold 
medals for individual events and tent- 
pegging respectively. We should now 
take the cue and develop ourselves to 
take part in international competitions, 
like the Olympics. India, in her glori¬ 
ous past, has always had magnificent 
horsemen, and renowned Polo players, 
like the late Hanut Singh of Jaipur - 
India’s pink city. Perhaps the Indian 
army could take up the responsibility of 
developing this sport — by fonning rid¬ 
ing and polo clubs, of which both 
Service officers and civilians can be¬ 
come members. 


t*.* . i 

tiiraed to jell). Imagine, then, my sur¬ 
prise when the judge called out, “tlma 
Sankar, First Prize.” 

I don’t know how J managed to get 
uj), l)ul there 1 wa.s receiving the beauti¬ 
ful silver R.G. Saraiya Tropin from the 
Consul-General. 1 said, "Arigato gozai- 
masu ’ .ind turned to go, when he thrust 
another huge packet into mv hands. It 
W'as a c-assette jecorder-enm-lran.sistor! 
Seareelv able to se(' my way, 1 got 
down fiom the stage. 

Tin’s, then, is the storv'. This summer, 
I plan to finish the Semi-advanced and 
Advanced courses and learn the KANJI 
(third) script, vvliich contains 3,0(X) 
(baraelers. Stunned!'?!? 

M'atakushi vva Nihongo ga takusan 
suki de*'!!, (1 like the Japanese language 
very much.) 

Sayonara' 


Winston Churehill in “My Early Life” 
wrote; "No hour of life is lost, that is 
spent ip the saddle.” You will be cons¬ 
tantly reminded of this — more so, as 
riding is an individual sport. The be- 
ginnei’ often tries to discover what it is 
that makes the horse go in so relaxed a 
manner for the instnictor, but not for 
liim! The beginner has to be totally con¬ 
fident of himself and have unlimited 
patience. Besides the determination to 
be perfect — to learn gradually — but 
well. 

We ll meet again next month, when 
I’ll explain at length alxiiil a riding 
school. Also the very first lessons for the 
eager, but perhaps slightly nervous 
beginner. 

Simutra Senapaihy 



































































































































































Indians Tests in the Carribeans 


S OON after the 3-0 (Irubhiug tlie\ 
received in Pakistan (sec Chil¬ 
dren’s World, Mai ch 1983), the Indian 
Test cricketers proceeded to tlie Carri- 
bean Islands, led by (he young all 
rounder, Kapil Dev. The five-Tcst ser¬ 
ies, which started in the second week 
of Februarv', will last till the first week 
of May. The Windies are already lead¬ 
ing 1-0 at the end of three Tests. The 
new entrants to the Indian team are 
Gursharan Singji (Delhi) and Kiran 
More (Baroda). Anshuinan Gaekwad. 
Venkataraghavan, and Ashok Malhotra 
were recalled to strengthen the side, in 
place of Viswanath, T. Sekhar, Sandeep 
Patil, Dilip Do.shi, and Srikanth, who 
who were dropped. 

Out of the first two Tests, at Kings¬ 
ton (Jamaica) and Port-of-Spain, India 
could manage to draw the second Test, 
with brilliant centuries coming from tlu'. 
blade of Mohinder Amarnath and Kajril 
Dev in the second innings. It was in the 
second innings of the second Test that 
the Indians could make their highest 
score—4(39 runs for the loss of seven 
wickets—against the West Indians. 

In the first Test at Kingston, India 
made only 251 nins in the first innings 
and 174 runs in the second. Except 
Yashpal Sharma, Balwinder Singh San- 
dlui, and Mohinder Amarnath, nobody 
could defy the West Indian pace attack. 
The Windies keeper, Jeff Dujon, took 
five catches and pace bowler And\’ 
Robt'rts claimed four wickets lor 61 
runs in the first innings. 

Ravi Shastri and Kapil Dev restrict¬ 
ed the Windies first innings to 254 runs 


giving them a slender lead of just three 
runs and claiming four wickets apiece. 
The top scorer on the Windies side was 
Grecnidge, who made 70 runs and was 
caught by Venkataraghavan at second 
slip oft Ravi Shastri. 

India started their second innings in 
torment and could muster only 174 
runs. For a win, the Windies required 
172 runs with half-an-hour to go before 
the commencement of tlu’ stipnlatr'd 
20 overs. 

The Windies were given a rousing 
.start by Desmond Haynes, who hit a 
six and 4 fours off 21 deliveries. These 
were to set a target of six runs per over. 
Vivian Richards enabled the Windies 
to reach their goal by clouting 4 sixes 
and 5 fours off only 35 deliveries to 
score 61 runs before he w'as caught by 
Kapil Dev at midwickcl on the bowling 
of Mohinder Amarnath. Dujon formalis¬ 
ed the result amid a scene of frenzy, 
with his six—the eighth in the innings 
for the W'indies—in the final over, to put 
them one up in the series with a four 
wicket pulsating victory. 

In the second Test at Port-of-Spain 
also, Gavaskar could not regain his 
form. However, it was in the second 
Test that Kapil Dev got his 20()th Test 
wicket in 50 Tests, his victim being 
Andy Roberts. 

Mohinder Amarnath (117) and Kapil 
Dev (KM) n.o.) steered India to draw 
the second Test by making centuries in 
the second innings. It was a sporting 
Richards, deputising for his captain, 
who allowed Kapil to complete his cen¬ 
tury, by asking his team mates to con* 
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tinue with the bowling. 

At the start of the Wiiulies first in¬ 
nings, the Indian pace bowler, Sandlin, 
claimed two wickets and Kapil one, 
making the Windies three downi For 
one run, But Lloyd (143) and (ionics 
(123) defied the Indian attack. Manin- 
der got his first wicket of the tour 
when he wrapped up the W^indies in¬ 
nings by claiming Michael Holding’s 
wicket as he was caught by Vengsar- 
kar. 

Prior to the third Test, tlic Indians 
scored their first ever record win over 
the AVe.st Indies in a one-day interna¬ 
tional at Berbiee, Guyana, on March 
29. India, who had lost the first en- 
eoimter in the threesome series by 52 
runs, put up a record score of 2S2 lor 
five' wickets and won the match b\' 27 
nms, the Windies score being 2.55 for 
9 wickets. This win came as a birtluku 
gift to their tour manager, Hanumaiit 
Singh, 

Their score was a record, in that no 
other country has put u]) a bigger total 
against the West Indies in a one-day 
tie. They iniproveil by six runs on tiie 
previous best by Australia in the final 
of the World Cup Gornpetition in 1975. 
But Iiidia s achievement was a shade 
better because the Lord’s tie was play¬ 
ed over 60 overs, while India accumu¬ 
lated their score only in 47 overs in the 
prescribed time of 3 hours 20 minutes. 

ft was no accident that India scored 
a historic win on the day Sunil Gav'us- 
kar, making the most of a hard, true 
pitch, made his first big score of the 
tour—an unblemished 90—before he was 
run out. Gavaskar was only the launch¬ 
ing pad for a tempestuous 72 by skipper 
► Kapil Dev, the runs coming in 38 balls, 
with 7 fours and 3 sixes. Blasting the 
Windies bowlers, Kapil got out when 





Mohinder Amarnuth 


he went back to thrash a straight ball 
from Andy Roberts through the covers, 
missed it, and was bowled. 

There weie some belligerent strokes 
from Ravi Shastri (30), Mohinder 
Aniarnath (.30), Yashpal Sharma (23), 
as well as l^ilip Vengsarkar (18 n.o), 
before time ran out with Ashok Malho- 
tra remaining not out on one. 

West Indies, who had sent in India, 
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certainly felt the pressure of having to 
score just less than six runs per over. 
Greenidge and Haynes opened the in¬ 
nings for W'est Indies and could score 
16 and 2 respectively before getting 
out to Kapil Dev and Balwinder Singh 
Sandhu. Taking a return catch from 
Greejiidge, Kapil injured his finger and 
was out ol the field with Kinnani de¬ 
putising, for him. The outcome was that 
Richards made a quick 50 runs from 33 
balls, with 10 fours, seven of them off 
Madaii Lai. He should have been out 
had (Javaskar caught him at square leg 
at 57, with the total at 89 for three. 

To India's good fortune, Richards ilid 
not last long, as he drew back from his 
leg stiunp for an extravagant stroke oft 
Madan L^l and was bowled for 64, 
made off 51 balls. Prior to di.smi.ssing 
Richards, Madan Lad dismissed Lloyd 
(8) when he was caught by Mohinder 
Ainarnath at long on while attempting 
a gigantic stroke. 

West Indies were 98 for four in the 
17th over, but India could not count 
themselves as victors, for Bacchus play¬ 
ed quite superbly for 20 overs to score 
52 runs. With him at the wicket, the 
Windies were in touch with the scoring 
rate. Ravi Shastri claiming Bacchus at 
181, with si.K wickets down, India look¬ 
ed the more likely winners. Marshall (5), 
Roberts (12), and Holding (2) got out 
at uieagre scores, and only Dujon, who 
had the measure of the Indian bowling, 
scored an unbeaten 53. 

With high hopes of the historic win, 
India went into the third Test at the 
Bourda ground, Georgetown. But rain 
marred the match which inevitably 
ended in a draw. Rain washed out play 
on the set'ond and fourth day, as well 
as the pre-lunch session on the third 
day. 
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Winning the toss and electing to bat, 
the West Indies scored 470 runs, with 
Vivian Richards (109) .scoring his 14tli 
Test century in his 50th Test match. 
This was also his fifth century against 
India. Skipper Lloyd went on to make 
81 l^efore he mistimed a late cut off 
Shastri and was caught by Kinnani. The 
openers Greenidge (70) and Haynes (46) 
gave the Windies a solid start, with the 
others contributing stmie 30 odd runs. 

At one stage, it looked as if the Win¬ 
dies would reel under the pressure of 
Kapil Dev and Sandhu, who claimed 
two quick wickets and, with one run out, 
the score slumped from 251 for two to 
259 for five. But Richards, Lloyd, and 
Dujon pulled the Windies out of peril. 

The Indians went in to bat on a rain- 
sodden pitch, thougji their enthusiasm 
was not one bit dampened. They made 
284 for the loss of three wickets, before 
the two sides called it a day on the fifth 
and final day of the match. The highlight 
was a magnificent 147 not out by 
Gavaskar in a record-breaking innings. 
His 27th century surpassed the 26 of 
the redoubtable Gary Sobers. Gavaskar 
is now the second highest century 
scorer, next to Australia’s cricketing 
legend, Donald Bradman with his tally 
of 29 Test centuries. 

This was also Gavaskar’s lltli cen- 
tur>' against the West Indies. India’s 
opener took 230 minutes to score the 
147 runs, while his mates Gaekwad 
(8), Amarnath (13), and Vengsarkar 
(62) fell on the way. Yashpal Sharma 
remained not out at 35. 

Gavaskar, who thus signalled his re¬ 
turn to form, was declared the Man of 
the Match, 

Lakshmi Rao 
chiloben’s world 



'T' HE Nehru Gold Cup Football 
A crown once again eluded the 
Chinese at C(x;hin this year, China 
were ninners-up in the inaugural tour¬ 
nament at Calcutta last year when 
Fruguay were champions. China re¬ 
peated th(* feat this year also, losing 
1-2 to Hujigary in the final of the 
second Nehru (iold Cup Football Tour¬ 
nament held in March. 


NEHRU GUP 
FUR 


The Touiuament failed to rise to the 
level ol an international fare despite the 
participation ol the World Cup hold¬ 
ers Italy, and Cameroon who were un¬ 
lucky to how out of the final rounds of 
the World (fup Tournament in Spain 
last year, though they did not lose a 
single match. 

The tournament at Cochin got off to 
a start amidst doubts of it being held, 
as the commencement dates were twice 
lX)Stponed by the organisers. The tour¬ 
nament was further deprived of coloui' 
by the last minute withdrawal of Algeria 
who expressed their desire to partici¬ 
pate only two days after the tourna¬ 
ment began. 

The tournament, however, brought 
forth the immense potential of China, 
a relatively unknown force in the 
world of soccer. Fielding a team of 
youngsters (the average age of the 
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players was Ix'low 20), CJhiiia did ex- 
eeediiiKly w'ell. The Chinese w'cnt on 
improving with every match and kept 
Asias Hag Hying high with tiieir grit 
and detennination. 

China boasted ol the most menacing 
front line ot the tournament. They 
thrilled the crowd, with their splendid 
hall control, dribbling, and speed, The 
(’hinese perlormanee was more credit¬ 
able, since they did not have a single 
international in their team. 

The Chinese j)layers also won the 
hearts of the sjx’ctators with their phias- 
ing Jiianners and discipline. China w'as 
the only team to fini.sh their group 
matches without losing a single fixture. 
Their team rose to diz/y heights when 
they held the foimidable Italians to a 
goalless draw in a thrilling encounter 
and jiroved their class whth a rever¬ 
berating vietor\ over ('ameroon. 

flungary, the (‘ventual winners, on 
the other hand, fielded a prolessional 
side. Sonu' oi their players hase an ex- 
■p(‘riencc ol not less than 90 interna¬ 
tional matches to their credit! y\ftcr 
an unsatislactory start in the group 
inatches, wlu'ii the\ lost 0-2 to (Huna, 
Hungary settled dow'n to force an easy 
passage' into the linal bru.shing aside 
the challenge trom Italy. India, and 
Rumania. 

The tournament was divided into 
two groups, (iroup ‘A’ comprised Iran, 
C!anieroon. and Rumania, while Croup 
‘R included India, (Hiina, Italy, and 
Hungary. 

\tith onl\ three teimis Jormiug 
(iroup A, the matches were played on 
donble-h'g basis. Kaeh team played 
two matches, unlike Croup ‘IV, w'hcre 
the teams met each other only once, 

Rumania and (lameroou (jualified for 
the semi-finals from Ciroup ‘A, while 
Hungarx’ and (Huiia completed the semi¬ 


final line up from Croup ‘B\ Iran gave 
a disappointing display in their group 
matches. They lost 1-2 and drew 1-1 
against Rumania and were goalless 
against Cameroon in both their encoun¬ 
ters. Rumania and ("ameroon won a 
match each against each other, Riuna- 
nia winning 3-1 and (Jameroon trinm])h- 
ing 2-0. 

(irou)) 'R' produced some thrilling 
matches with the presence of sueh for¬ 
midable ehallengers as China, Italy, 
and Hungary. Hosts India gave a very 
.shoddy di.splay losing all their three 
fixtures. They lost 1-2 to China. 0-1 to 
Italy, and 1-2 to Hungary. 

The bane of India’s poor display was 
poor shooting, though the defenee bore 
the brunt of the rival attack w'ell. The 
Indians did well, losine bv a .solitary 
goal to Italy, but were outplayed by 
(Hiina and Hungary eompletelv. India 
went into the tournament without any 
coaehing after the Asian Carnes, and 
they paid heavily for this lapse. 

Hungary fared well in the group 
matehes w'ith a 3-1 win over Italy, 2-1 
win over India, though they lost 0-2 
to (Hiina. A]rart from their victory over 
India and Hungary, China played well 
to hold Italy to a goalless draw. The 
semi-finals w^ere a mixed affair. While 
the China-Cameroon match was a 120 
minute thriller, the IIungary-Rumania 
match turned nut to be a one-sided 
affair. 

In one of the most fiercely contested 
matches of the tournament, China beat 
Cameroon 2-1 through an extra time 
goal in the semi-final. After a barren 
first half. (]hina forged ahead through 
Li Huayan only to see Cameroon’s Kwe- 
bou score the equaliser a few minutes 
later. The match went into extra 
time and it was a gem of a goal scored 
In ’/hao Daxin that enabled China take 
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a berth in the final. Daxin stunned his 
rivals with an angular stinger off a pass 
from the right wing. 

In the other semi-final, Hungary toy¬ 
ed with Rumania 3-1 to stonn into the 
final. Rumania, fielding a young side, 
were eompletely outshone bv their op¬ 
ponents as they gave a mediocre per¬ 
formance. HungaiA' look the lead 
through Hegyi, while Dobany sealed the 
fate of Rumania with two goals to 
make it 3-0. Despite hard efforts, Ru- 
jnania could only score a reducer in 
the dying minutes through Cojoear. 

Hungary drew sweet revenge ol 
their gr(>iip matehes debacle against 
C'hina by beating them 2-1 for the 
Xehru Cup title in the final. It was 
their experience that Inonght Hungary 
the Nehru Cup ca'own as the Cihinese, 
despite a wonderful game, lacked in¬ 
ternational exirerienee. 

The Chinese did not play their usual 
attacking game and paid the penalty 
for it, as it was a penalty goal that 
brought their dowmfall! With world 
class sti'ikers in Hanzer and Dobany, 
the Hungarians gave a torrid time to 
the Chinese defence which stood like 
a rock. 

Hungary played a systematic game 
to check the Chinese with a man-to- 
rnan defence. The match was a very 
clo.'^ely fought affair, with the Chinese 
defenders foiling the marauding Hun¬ 
garian forwards throughout the first 
half. 

China looked like they were assuming 
their usual self in the second half, but it 
was Hungary which took the lead in the 
60th minute. Collecting a stray pass at 
.the top of the box, Nagy scored off a 
^feeble shot. Eleven minutes latei* 
China, stepping up their attack, equa¬ 


lised through Liu Haiguang, who 
headed the ball in brilliantly, off a flag 
kick. But the Chinese defence, which 
had earlier stood the onslaughts of the 
Hungarian forwards brilliantly, had 
themselves to blame for gifting a goal 
to their rivals. The ever-on-the-inove 
Nagy was brought down in the box, 
which resulted in a ])enalty kick for 
Hungary and stiiker Dobanx' made no 
mistake with the kick, to make sure 
that Hungarv win an international title 
after a long time, in front of a record 
crowd of over 75,(H)0. 

Ill 15 matches in the tournament, only 
34 goals were scored, with ffungary 
topping, the list with 10 goals. Indivi¬ 
dually, Dobany of Hungary .scored the 
maximum of four goals, while Li Hua- 
juang (China) and Ttioveanu and Cajo- 
ear, both of Hungarv, scored thioe goals 
each. 

Vi jay Lokupally 
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The 

Wealth 

of 

Flowers 


UiyiUMMY, tho hoase looks so sad 

IVl today,” said Rashma, the little girl 
Iroiri Kulu who, with her parents, was now 
living in Delhi. 

“I know wliat )'cni mean, dear; there are 
no flowers tcKk)',” her loving mother said 
with a laugh. 

There lusually was a floral arrangement in 
the hall and it made a eheery welcome to 
all as they entered the house. It was always 
Rashma’s mother w'ho saw to the flowers. 
Toda)', little Rashma proved how observant 
she was and her mother was pleased. It 
gave her a happy feeling that the diild 
loved flowcTS as much as she did. Together, 
they misseil the cxulxa-ance of the flowers 
of the Himalayan foothills. Way back in 
Ktilu and Manali, there were flowers as far 
as die eye could see, flowers the whole 
year through. But in Delhi, it was expen¬ 
sive buying them from the local flower- 
wallah! A posy of roses waa a luxury here, 
but it was such a different story in die Kulu 
valley. 

“Rashma, I can spend only a little of my 
bazaar money on flowers,” continued her 
mother. "But it wouldn’t be a bad idea to 
look out foj- flowers and foliage when you 
go to yoiu- friend Suman’s farm next time.” 

“Oh! Miunmi', I wouldn’t forget that,” 
said Ra.shma, her eagerness peeping tluough. 

It was dicn that the little girl’s mother 
said suiiM'thing that was to become a turn¬ 
ing [)oint ill her life. "From today, for the 
whole v^r I’ll let )’Ou arrange the flowers 
ill our rooms. Tliat’ll be your special job,” 
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she said. 

“What a lovely job” said Rashma, excitedly. 
“I'm brimminig with ideas.” 

Rasluna learnt to choose the flower vase 
with cart'. Fortunately, her mother had a 
number of them to dioose from — ceramics, 
blue [wttoiy, copjier bowls, jars of interest¬ 
ing shapes and colouis, and a few flat square 
containers', also some shallow bowls. She also 
knew the use of pin-holders. 

With flowers like the Dalilias and giant 
Cluysanthemums, die pin-holders often got 
upset and toppled. ITiis was because they 
are top heavy, and even for an arrangement 
with a single bloom of any of diese flowers, 
a broad heavy pin-holder had to be 
selected. 

Rashma soon learot how clever one had to 
be to select things from the available mate¬ 
rials. It was March by the time she started 
on her special job. The fruit trees in the 
parks were all in bloom, so she gladly broke off 
small sprigs of pink cherry blossom or the 
red and white apple and apricot blossoms, 
and arranged them singly in bowls. 'They 
were all ri^t for beginners. Of course, not 
long after, she began to come up with very 
lovely but inexpensive arrangements. By 
adding .some stalks and leaves along with a 
few flowers, she made her arrangements 
look vesrv pretty. She found that .she could 
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l)ring a feeling of spring into the house with 
a few yellow nareissi or mrgii and tiny 
ndkl flowers wliich were as lovely as they 
weie inexpensive. 

Jiashma’s mother often had interesting 
things to tell her about flowers. From her 
mother, Rashma learnt about tire .story of 
Nardssus in ancient mythology. He was 
once a beautiful youth, who never tired of 
looking at his reflection in water. He fell 
in love witli his own reflection, and remain¬ 
ed so long admiring his face in the water' 
that he took root and turned into a flower! 
The narcissus came to be known after him. 
Rashma also read in her books that the 
Greeks had a god for the forests, another god 
for tire mountain.s, and yet another for the 
gardens! Once Rashma was de^rate for 
some blooms, as her garden yielded none. 
In Greek-fashion, she was tempted to pray to 
the god of the gardens. But what a thrill it 
was when the same evening, her Uncle Raj 
visited them with a bunch of nodding 
narcissi. 

Come April, and big summm' flowers like 
lillies with their leaves could be placed in 
a deep dish, brass or copper bowl, and the) 
would enliven whatever comer it was 
placed in. Wheir the phlox came, she picked 
great bunches, but was soon sorry that they 
became sad looking and floppy indoors. So 
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also the beautiful briar-roses. They were 
best left on the hedges. Rashma let them 
remain in the gardens and hedges smming 
themselves. 

Chiysanthemums lent themselves well to 
tiny little flowers that often were never 
noticed out in the wilderness. However, 
Rashma’s favourite arrangement in the 
flower-season became a low^ arrangement of 
assorted Chrysanthemums horn their small 
garden. She learnt how important pro¬ 
portion is in an expert arrangement. So, she 
used a small, flat, irregidar-,shaped bowl. 
Her mother show(‘d her how the highest 
bloom or ‘filler in the arrangement had to 
be at least one-and-a-half times the width of 
the vase; and that no I'wo flower stalks should 
lx* cut in the some lengtli; and how a lov¬ 
ingly selected full bhxwn became the piece- 
(le-resistancc of die ■whole arrangement. The 
centre flower carefully placed, firmly yet 
jutting forwaid, covered the empty .space 
between the low and high blooms m the 
finished arrangement. For hei' ‘‘Chrysanthe¬ 
mum Magic”, as she called it, she always 
chose three tall stalks of long-potals-curling-in 
ty|')e of blooms in white' and one full-bloom 
(with a .short-.stalk) to catcli the eye. For 
the rest, she kept to riust and oieam coloured 
small blooms that doubled as fillers. 

Rashma’s arrangement in a flat I’ectangular 
ceramic vase, of a few asters with tulsi twig^ 
looked almost like Mummy’s Ikebana .style 
of airanging few flowers with interesting 
fillers. All flowers had a special way of 
facing (as when they are growing in the 
sun) and it was important for the trained 
eye to take in the curves of the stalks and 
place the flowers likewise. In summer, she 
had to be more careful of wliat she was go- 
irrg to put into the vases and where the vase 
with the finislied effect was being placed. 
In Slimmer, the flowers were few, and 
Rasluna took pains to assemble them to their 
best effect. Frcmi the few garden-flowers In 
bloom, she was epnek to learn how to create 
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iiiiusnal anant;einonts. One largt; Dtililia 
head, with onK' ahont an ineh or hvo ot 
stalk, \vTith three leaves of the same plant all 
in a white howl, made a pretty picture. 

Ra.slnita started to look about for leaves 
which were iH^antifnl on their own. Leaves 
with iH-rries i.'ould be turned into expert 
arrangeuK'ivts. She once found a jirofusc 
cluster of berrk's on a trail of MehruU 
leavers. 'llicA- were the perfect things to be 
jrlaeed in a long-stemimed green glass vase 
together with trailing ferns, for that sophis 
ticated monoehroinatie touch of elegance. 
Placed on a eornei' table close to the wall, 
they looked well set. She soon found that 
they lasted her for davs. A similar long 
lasting’ aiTangemcnt slie made with scarlet 
button roses (they aie not really roses) and 
their leafy stalk. The hnished effect was as 
if the plants were rcallv growing in the 
vase. 

One da)’, Rashma got die glass-cutter to 
knock off the neck of an eye-catching frendi- 
unne bottle, carefullv retaining the palm- 
base encasing tiie bottle. She half filled die 
bottle with c‘la\'; the mouth was svide enough 
to pu.sli the mud easily dirough with tliis 
excellent ri'eeptacle for flowers and fem.s. 
She came out widi a splendid arrangement 
of ferns juinglcd with snrall and large flowers 
from the fields. So long as she was careful 


to see that the water was well over the base 
of the stalks, but not upto the brim, she could 
push in the stalks at almost any angle she 
liked. She soon crowded the mouth of the 
bottle-vase with the stalks and at eye- 
level’ the flowers looked happy and graceful. 
This arrangement looked pretty from all 
sides and was set down on the low centre 
table in the drawing room. 

'Tlic kind imli, working for their foreigner- 
neighbours, one weekend gave hor a huge, 
bunch of whih' ladyslace and mauve and 
pink shaded sweetpeas. Little Rashma of 
the lulls would have .stuck the w'holc bunch 
straight-up as a ramrod in the first available 
howl; but now she knew Imttcr! Arranging 
flowers is not just jamming a bunch of mixed 
flowers into a vase. 

She put all tbe sweetptais and a few fillers 
of the lad)’s lace in a ginger coloured jar 
and placed it on the gleaming top of tlic 
refrigerator. The rest of the Lady’s lace .she 
trunmed and airaiiged low, and the coffee 
table got tlu' pride of place for this ccntie- 
piece. For Christmas, her special effect 
arrangement of three large rod Poinsettias 
with their greens was like a picture out of 
a Yuletide card. On Xrnas day and the fol- 
kwing das's, her drawing room wore an 
additional festive look. 

Now, her iirrangements rated a second 
look and often was the topic of conversation 
among their friends. Little Rashma's passion 
for flowers soon todc her on to bigger things. 
By the year end, the hobby class in Rashma’s 
school awarded her a handsome prize fen- 
her entiv "The Golden Harvest”. Sagaci¬ 
ous!)', she had made the arrangement with 
stalks of pure golden wheat and the mustard 
flowers, all culled from her friend Stiman’s 
farm. The prize was naturally a beautiful 
illiLstrated l>ook on flowers. 

“I am so happy,” said Rashma. "Oh, 
Mununy, thank you for tiie .” 

“Wealth of flowers,” filled in her wise 
mother. 

Mariam Mathew 
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T he sea cucumber belongs to the Other Echinoclenns possess a strong, 
Phylum Echinodermata and class ligid exoskeleton. 

Holothuroidea. Outwardly it differs Small fishes dwell inside die cucum- 
entirely from the others in the Phyliun, bcrs during daytime. They get into the 
in its body form and nature. Thus, it is sea cucinnlrors through the anal pas- 
difficult to believe that it is a member sage (Fig. 2). At night, they go out in 
of this group. Maybe because its shape search nf food. These fishes use the sea 
and colour is like that of the cucumber cucumber as shelter from predators, 
that it has been given th(' populai- name These unwanted guests aie, however, in 
sea cucumber (Fig. 1). no way beneficial to the sea cucumber. 

Sea cucumbers are seen in the shal- At times they even harm the host, 
low seas, partly buried in sand or mud. The sea cucumbers have no strong 
They slowly crawl along the bottom or skeleton, except for the small spicules 
keep to the side of the wharf pile. They in the .skin. These spicules are of differ- 
have a circular set of tentacles round ent shapes and sizes. They are not sen- 
the mouth. The tentacles are covered sitive to light. But their sense organs 
with a sticky mucoid substance to which are well developed. Their behaviour is 
living and non-living things get stuck, interesting. When they are attacked by 
Whatever sticks to the tentacle is pass- enemies, they immediately throw out 
ed on to the mouth. They eat small mic- everything inside - the intestine, res- 
ro.scopic plants, animals, and decaying piratoiy organs, tentacles, muscles, and 
organic matter. They quietly move fbeir even the reproductive organs. The ene- 
body and sweep through die water or mies get busy eating all these, while 
substratum and gather their food, the cucumber cleverly leaves the scene. 
-Moreover, like the earthworms, the sea This curious process is known as evis- 
cucumber also burrow and eat sand or ceration (disembowelling); it is a defen- 
mud. They digest any nutritive material sive adaptation. And they' have the 
in it and cast out the waste. They can power to regenerate the parts thus given 
^ burrow easily into the mud, because up. 

their sausage-shaped body and skeletal The sea cucumber’s rate of locomo- 
elements are suited to burrowing, tion is very slow. The maximum report- 
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(*d speed is ai)])ro\iniulely one metre in 
15 minutes. Moreover, they have the ex- 
traordmar>- capacity to remain motion¬ 
less for long periods. There are records 
of sea cucumbers remaining motionless 
for about two years while in captivity. 

Some variety grows only a few cend- 
nietres in leugtli, while a few giant \a 
rieties grow upto one metre in length 
and over 20 cm in diameter. They also 
live upto ten years. Some of them are 
ixiisonous. These poisonous sea cucum¬ 
bers are commonly seen in tropical and 
temperate seas. 

In India, the s(*a cucmnber is blown 
as "Kadal attai” in Tamil. They are found 
in the Laccadive, Andaman, and Kerala 
coasts. But sea cucumber fishing has not 
been developed in these areas, though 
there is great scoiie for developing this 
as an industr)'. 

Sea cucumbers are eaten raw by peo¬ 
ple in ihe Indo-Pacific areas. The 
best known dishes that come on the 
dining table, however, are made from 
“Beche-de-Mer”. 

“Beche-de-Mcr ’ is a very ancient pre- 
paiation, \ei\ popular in Japan, y\nsha- 
lia, the Maiianna islands, Nevs (ininea. 
New Caledonia, Samoa, Tahiti, Havraii, 
V^ietnam, Somalia, Madagascai, and 
Kenya. It flourished as an industry in 


the south-east, along the Faflt Bay and 
the Gulf of Mannar. More than 1^,000 
kg of “Beche-de-Mer” is produced in 
this area and exported to countries like 
Singapore and Hong Kong. 

Two species of sea cucumbers are 
found. But the commercial product is 
obtained from Holothuria searbra. Fish¬ 
ing commences in Febiuars and 
finishes in October; the peak season is 
April-August. In low tide, people col¬ 
lect them by hand or use small scoop 
nets. In Philippines and Austraha, they 
are collected with tlie help of trawlers. 

Hie sea cuciunbers are slightly heat¬ 
ed first. They are dien cut and the in¬ 
ternal organs removed. They are wash¬ 
ed and heated in a vessel over a strong 
fire. Diuing heating, the body fluids 
are ejected from the body. After an 
hour’s cooling, they are buried in the 
sand on the beach. To prevent drying, 
sea water is sprinkled over them. After 
18 hours, they are taken out. Their skin 
is peeled and washed thoroughly. The\ 
are again heated for a few minutes in 
sea water and dried in the sun. After 
drying, they are smoked. When they 
turn into a dark red colour, the product 
is ready for use. 

“Beche-de-Mer” is a very nutrient 
food. Theie is .35-80% protein in it. 
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Moreover, this protein is easily digesti- goitre, and some respiratory diseases, 
hie. It is cut into small pieces and used Many othei preparations also can be 
in making stew and soups. The soup made from “Bechc-de-Mer”. 
inepaied with “Beche-do-Mei ” is consi 

dered effective for whooping cougli, ' V. Santfjakuman 


JUST THAT 

By Sanjay Balu 



''What if we wash dirty Hnen in public?’' 
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M UBAKIZ-UL-MULK had a slrik- to coniine its o])erati()as chidly to block¬ 
ing appearance. Tall and well- ading of the roads. Many of the roads 

built, with a beard that touched his Irom the fort were sleep and inaccessi- 

girdle and a heavy nionslache that ble. Some of them were so rough and 

curled upwards, his appearance striic'k steep that a cavalr\' could only with dif- 

awe in anyone who laced liiin. He arriv- ficulty find a way up. From whichever 
ed at Idar, where he was received by side it was approached, a pass had to be 
Niisrat-ul-Mnlk, the retiring Governor. sunnoimted, so that the enemy force, 

As soon as Nnsrat-nl-Mulk heard of though it might occupy all the accessi- 
his arrival, he .sent him tents, treasures, ble roads, was necessarily divided, with 
and elephants. Shortly afterwards, h(' each party cut off from tfie other. The 
went along with his army to escort him, road leading to the gate was by far the ^ 
and later entertained him at a ban(|uet most difficult. 

to celebrate the occasion. Mubariz-ul-Mnlk, being the protec- 

Mnbari/.-ul-Mnlk was in the .service lor of such a magnificent fortification, 
of Sultan Muzzafar Shah of G.ujaral, at became a proud Governor. He started 
whose command he had come to Idar to wasting his time in merry-making and 
take over as Governor. The fortification ignored the administration of the fort 
of Idar was most extraordinary. It was and the city. He revelled in the corn- 
built on the summit of an isolated pany of the innumerable women in his 
mountain. A deep ravine, formed by harem. 

nature around the fortification, made a Mubariz-ul-Mulk, being blinded by 
natural moat and it seemed impossible power and merry-making, one day got 
to take the fort bx’ an\’ of the regular annoyed with one of his courtiers when 
approaches. Inside the fort, tliere vyas he started praising the Rajput warrior, 
plenty of water and forage, though Rana Sangrama, his valour and gene- 
there was not enougli .space for any rosity. 

cultivation. “I don’t want to hear the prai.se of' 

;Vny anny besieging Idar would have m\’ enemy,” said a furious Mubariz-ul- 
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Mulk. "Sangrama stands nowhere in 
comparison with our Sultan Muzzafar 
Shah. There .should not be praise tor 
anyone else except Sultan Muzzafar 
Shah of Gujarat in my court.’’ 

The courtier, in all hiunility and with, 
folded hands, said, “My lord, I ve seen 
the valiant warrior. Ilis spear can break 
even stones; shields are blown to pieces 
with a blow from his sword. His chief 
gloi')’ is his honour; he will fight and die 
Jor the sake of his honour. It is well to 
reinemlier that lionour has cast him in 



a mould so stern that he endures all or¬ 
deals unflinchingly. He will even wage 
a wai‘ for the sake of honour.” 

“Enough!” cried Mubariz-ul-Mulk. 
“I’ve no time to hear all this nonsen.se.” 

Noticing the fury of Mubariz-ul- 
Mulk,, the courtier kept (juiet. 

But Mubariz-ul-Mulk was so annoy¬ 
ed that he asked for a dog to be brought 
before him, luuncd it Sangrama, and 
tied it to one of the gates of the fort. 
He then a,sked tlu* courtier to go to the 
Kana and challenge him to free the dog 
il he really possessed any valour and 
strength. 

On hearing this ianlastic decision, 
there was pin-drop silence in the court. 
Nobody dared to say a word before 
Mubariz-ul-Mulk. All of a sudden, a 
senior courtier, Zaman Khan Lodi, stood 
up and said, “My lord, please give a 
second thought to your decision. To 
take any decision in ang('r.” 

Mubariz-ul-Mulk had great respect 
for Zaman Khan Lodi. Even ,so, he in- 
^^j^pted him. “Whatever decision I’ve 
^l^n, it is after serious thought. Rana 
Ba^-arna cannot dare invade Idar!” 
llfimnan Khan also fell silent. 
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The Rana soon heard of this insult. 
He assembled his aimy and inarched to 
Idar, where Mubariz-ul-Mulk’s officers 
were so enraged with the Governor for 
having, by his contemptible act, endan¬ 
gered their lives and the city that they 
dissuaded the Sultan from sending any 
assistance to him. 

When he received the news of the 
Rajput invasion, Mubariz-iil-Mulk was 
terrified. lie had only five thousand 
soldiers. He sought help from Sultan 
Muzzafar Shah. 

Muzzafar Shah responded with a 
decree; “You shall not get any assist¬ 
ance. You have dared to insult a noble¬ 
man, and so you must bear the conse¬ 
quences of your act. Either face him or 
run away! This is not a war against us. 
Had the Rana not inarched against you, 
I would have done so myself against 
such a cowardly act. Rana Sangrama 
has only done what any honourable 
man would do. ’ 

Mubariz-ul-Mulk was just stimned 
when he heard this. He got ready to 
flee to Ahmednagar. Finding him so 
perturbed, his wife, Raziya, who was 
Zaman Khan Lodi’s sister, said, “Had 
you paid'Iieed to my brother's advice, 


there would have been no necessity to 
flee today.” 

Mubariz-ul-Mulk now felt ashamed. 
"When the Sultan himself has refused 
to help me, what can I do with my 
small infantry of five thousand?” 

"Have you thought over your insult?” 
a.sked Raziya in a furious tone. "San¬ 
grama will free the dog. And for your 
cowardice, the Sultan will disgrace you 
in .such a manner that death will be a 
hundred times better! When you’ve 
challenged the enemy, you should face 
him boldly. ” 

“Impossible! replied Mubariz-ul- 
Mulk. “M\’ army is disheartened. No¬ 
body is prepared for war. What’s the 
good of wasting my life?” 

“Now, there’s no time to think over 
tliis,” answered Razia. "Defend the dog 
like a ])rave man. Victory or defeat is 
in the hands of Almighty God.” 

“I don’t have so much strength,” said 
Mubaiiz-ul-Mulk, after giving some 
thought to Raziya’s words. "It’s not pos¬ 
sible for me to face Rana Sangrama on 
the battlefield.’ 

For a while, Raziya was silent. She 
said, “Rana Sangrama will not be allow¬ 
ed to fn'c the dog so easily.” 



Lookmg at her with astonishment, 
Mubariz-ul-MuDc asked, “What do you 
mean, Raziya?” 

Raziya spoke excitedly. “I’m speak¬ 
ing as any honourable woman. You go 
and take shelter at the feet of Sultan 
Muzzafar Shah. I shall take the brave 
soldiers of Idar, and wage a war in 
order to save the honour of your word.’ 
Her face was aglow with anger, and 
Mubariz-ul-Mulk could onlv gaze at 
her. 
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Meanwhile, forty thousand brave 
soldiers, led by Rana Sangrama, arrived 
at the gate of Idar. Mubariz-uI-MuIk 
and his timid followers managed to flee 
to Ahmednagar. 

The next day, a mere handful of a 
hundred faithful soldiers under the lea¬ 
dership of Raziya, the Begum of Mub¬ 
ariz-ul-Mulk, set out to face Rana 
Sangrama. 

Taken aback on seeing the small size 
of the enemy troop, the Rana a-sked 
one of them, “Why liave you come to 
waste your ejiergy here? ” 

“We wish to become martyrs,’ re¬ 
plied the soldier. 

I would have gone Ixick, without 
waging war against an infantry of a 
mere hundred soldiers,” said the Rana, 
“hut Mul)ariz-ul-Mulk, having insulted 
me and tied the dog at the gate of Idar, 
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has compelled me to set it free.” 

The battle was soon in full swing. 
Razia’s soldieis fighting bravely fell 
down one after the other. One of the in¬ 
jured soldiers from Raziya’s side was 
then seen running to the gate of the 
fort. 

“Zaniaii Khan! Do you want to dis¬ 
grace the naiiK' of your dynasty?” he 
cried out. 

“No! no!” replied Zaman Khan. 
“Though only five of us remain, I won’t 
allow Rana Sangraina to fulfil his wish 
of setting the dog free!” But such a des¬ 
perate valour was of no avail against 
the large Rajput force. 

The Rajputs had by then entered the 
fort. Zaman Khan and the Rajput sol¬ 
diers together reached the dog. He 
wanted to give a fatal blow to the dog 
with his .spear, At that time, a Rajput 
soldier flung a dagger at Zaman Khan. 
The sj^ear fell down from his hands. 
He then jumped down from his horse 
and ru.shed to kill the dog with his 
.sword. 

The Rajputs also jumped down from 


their horses, so that they might save the 
dog from being killed by Zaman Khan. 
At that moment, a heavily clad soldier 
on horseback came galloping and tram¬ 
pled upon the dog. Then, leaping down, 
he killed it with his sword. 

Countless swords and spears were 
pierced into the bodies of Z<unan Khan 
and the unknown soldier. Kvery Rajput 
sword sprung out to force dcrwii the two 
soldiers. 

The war was over, and Idar was now 
in the possession of Rana Sangrama. 
The Rana was very much moved when 
he saw that the unknown soldier was a 
woman - none else than the brave 
Raziya, who did not bow her head but 
preserved the honour of her race. 

The Rana felt very sorr\’ for her. Ap¬ 
plauding her valour and pcrsevenmce, 
Rana Sangrama led his anny back to 
Mewar. 

‘Everything is unstable in this world, 
he mused. ‘Land and wealth will dis- 
ajrpear, but the virtues of a great name 
will live forever.’ 

Shamsuddin 


{Continued from page 17) 

world. By the way, what mischief are 
you up to, right now? I can hear Non 
sh-sh-sh-ing. Oka)-, I’ll stop a.sking 
questions. 

Yours miclnevously 
Krishna Kumar, DombivU 

Dear Krish, Krisher, Krishest, 

Yes, here 1 am. Down on earth! There 

W 


was a time when I thought I might have 
to go underground. I’m sure you’ll know 
why. But right now I have my feet in 
the clouds and my head on the ground. 
Oops! 1 mean the other way round—like 
the earth goes round. 

Mischief!? You mean mischief? Me’s- 
chief! 

Yours superlatively 
Perkest 

CHUJ)REn’s world 



N obody in India can say that he 
has not seen a crow — the most 
laniiliar of Indian Inrds. Always shad- 
(iwinti man the house crow can he 
fonud almost everywhere in the coun- 
tiy. It is known to survive even at 
7,000 ft above sea level, both in the 
Nilgiris and the Himalayas. 

The common House Crow (Hindi 
kaowa; Bengali kak), with no outward 
difference between the male and the 
female, is about 17 inches long and has 
a glossy black colour with a little streak 
of grey on the neck and breast. This 
wily sham quaker is rowdy and noisy 
when awake. 

Tt u.sually builds its home in the 
forks of trees. The nest, which does 
not present too tidy a spectacle, is 
made with twigs, rags, diy roots and, 
occasionally, even with pieces of wire. 
The breeding season for the crow is 
approximately April-July, though it is 
not difficult to notice a stray nest as 
late as November-December. Normal¬ 
ly the clutch consists of four to five 
egg^, which have a pretty shade of 
blue-green witli liglit brown specks. 

Crows have a natural tendency to 
'►roost in large numbers. By sunset they 
usually wing their Mtay to a selected 


patch of trees. Here the gregarious 
birds sleep, until dawn finds them 
again on an impatient hunt fur food. 
J.arger flocks break up into smaller 
fi(X;ks, They, in turn, se])arate into 
small groups, so much so some of them 
travel long distance from where they 
.spend the night. Indeed, it jnight be 
that each small group of crows go 
daily to tlieir own respective foraging 
region, for they all s('em to come back 
on .schedule. 

Farmers look upon the crow with 
mixed feelings of happiness and hat¬ 
red. They are happy when they see 
the birds devouring locusts and other 
pests which nibble at the crop, but 
hate die thieving crows which raid the 
orchards and damage the fruit. Crows 
eat anything. In fact, their omnivorous 
lia.bit has earned them the name 
‘scavengers of the town’. Themselves 
immune to disease, they are reported 
to carry the germs of what is called 
'Doyle’s disease’, dc'adly to poultry. 

“The crow is a typical scavenger,” 
wrote Otto Widmaim, the well-known 
American ornithologist. “The choice 
of winter roost proves it. I have ex¬ 
amined thousands of pellets (the in¬ 
digestible parts of fond eaten and 




thrown up) which are lying under the 
roosting trees and on the sand where 
the crows gather. The crow eats any¬ 
thing and everything, but it prefers 
animal matter, either fresh or old. It 
devoms a rotten apple as a change of 
diet and eats chidcen without inquir¬ 
ing how long it has been dead or of 
what disease it died. 

“When crows find a dead horse,” 
Widmann continues, “they return to it 
every day until the bones are picked 
clean. When the body of a man was 
seen floating down the river on an ice 
field, it was surrounded and was l)eing 
tom to pieces b\' crows. When such 
an item is found, it is accompamed for 
many miles by troops of hungry crows 
and a bald eagle also joins the revel¬ 
lers and gets the lion’s share.” 

On sunn)’ days, the l>irds think of 
courting. The)- gather on a sunny mea¬ 
dow, or other f avourable places, and talk 
to each other in the softest crow lang¬ 
uage. One of them flics straight up 
into the air, soars for a moment, and 
floats giacefully down, to the cheers of 
the ]‘esl. Then it watches others imi¬ 
tate its act. 

As early as Jamiary-February - the 
mating season — crows are often seen 


in pairs, sitting quietly side by side in 
a shady tree, preening each other's ^ 
head feathers now and then. Male 
birds often feed the female ones when 
they pair up. This feeding continues 
even when the young ones become 
fledgelings by August. Both birds share 
in Ae care of the young wliich hatch 
in about 21 days, the female perhaps 
taking the major share in incubation, 
with the male assisting occasionally. 
The nestlings are dull and ugly l(K)k- 
ing, with bluish eyes and deep pink 
mouths. 

The c]ow is often thought to be a 
stupid bird, because the koel, like the 
cuckoo, lays its eggs in the crow’s nest 
without the knowledge of the owiier! 
This does not mean that the crow is a 
‘backward’ bird. In fact, it is very bold 
and intelligent, and its ability to take 
off at the slightest sign of danger has 
often saved its life from the wrathful 
hands of man. 

A measure of its intelfigence can be 
made from the famous fable of Aesop, 
“The Thirsty Crow ”, which goes to 
show that observant people have 
thought the crow to be a very re- 
sourceful bird undaunted by ordinary 
difficulties. 
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Crows have a language of their own; 
that their calls have recognizable mean¬ 
ings (as indeed do those of all birds) has 
long been known. Most bird lovers and 
n&turahsts knew the difference between 
the various calls; the loud, clear assem¬ 
bly “caws”, the rapid “ca-ca-ca-ca of 
alarm, and the excited scolding when 
they mob an owl. 

Without doubt, crows do have men¬ 
tal qualities of a high order. Experi¬ 
ments with captive crows show that 
they have c'onsiderable learning ability, 
they can count up to three or four, and 
learn to associate various noises and sym¬ 
bols with food. They also have some 
imitative skill and, with patience, cap¬ 
tive birds can be taught to say a few 
words, though they are not as good at 
it as mynahs or parrots. 


A legend leads us to believe that, like 
the elephant, tlie crow also dies in ob¬ 
scurity. It is argued that nobody has ever 
seen a crow die under normal circum¬ 
stances. 

Crows have lound their way into the 
folklore of Japan. When the lord of the 
Satsuma clan with his men was march¬ 
ing on Pyongyang diming the Korean 
campaign in the 16th century, birds 
now known as the Korean crow flew 
along with the procession muttering 
what sounded like 'kachi, kachi’ which, 
in Japanese, means ‘victory, victoiy’. 

It was considered a good omen, and 
some of the birds were, therefore, 
brought home when the war was over. 
This species is now honoured in Kyu¬ 
shu as the official bird. 

Many shrines in Japan have crows as 
their sacmed messengers of the gotls, and 
they are protected within tlie com- 
pomids of the shrines. It is said that 
these messengers can give indications 
of the futime. If any unusual movement 
or activity is noticed among them, it is 
assumed that some exti-aordiuary event 
is about to take place. 

Although better known for pilfering, 
the crow has many admirable habits. 
Many lessons can be learnt from the 
domestic life of crows. They are strictly 
monogamous, demonstrating great love 
for their mates and their off.spring. 

The crow is also a tenacious bird. No 
matter how much they are persecuted 
by farmers, they always seem to be in¬ 
creasing in number. We can lie sure that 
whatever happens to the world, the 
crows will always remain. 

U.C. Chopra 
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A WILD wind niiHcd the tents of the 
eirens eanip as Alix Bridgewater 
approached it. She stood, hesitantly, at 
the giite. For a moment, she felt like 
turning hack. It w'as something very 
(pieer that she had in mind. Something 
which had raised a hahhle of laughter 
from some of her friends. 

When she had moved out of school 
after the valedictory address hy the 
headmaster, wishing them well, telling 
them that the\ had the entire world 
Before them, the discussion centred 
round their future. The students talk¬ 
ed animatedh', some about going to 
universities for higher studies, some 
about signing on as apprentices in in¬ 
dustrial or commercial houses, some 


about pursuing a study of fine arts, 
some others about moving to the far 
coiners of the world to learn as they 
travelled. But the strangest desire was 
cxinessed by Alix Bridgewater. The 
girls, most of whom were sixteen, star¬ 
ed at her when she declared, ‘T want 
to join the circus. 1 want to train ani¬ 
mals. .. .wild animals.' 

Her best friends understood her desire. 
They knew how much she loved birds 
and animals. Often they had seen Alix 
sitting in the classroom, but straying 
aw'ay mentally, responding to the cries 
of the cuckoo or the bark of a dog or 
the braying of a donkey. Alix could imi- ^ 
tate to perfection tire sounds of most ‘ 
birds and animals. Often, when she 
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went on picnics, she would imitate the 
call of the cuckoo and make the cuck¬ 
oos start a search for the new mem¬ 
ber of the tribe. She would bark like a 
dog and evoke a response fronj all the 
dogs in the vicinity. Alix loved animals 
and birds. So, her desire to become an 
animal trainer seemed perfectly natural. 

Alix stopped at the gate, wondering 
whether it was wise to seek a job there. 
Her heart was pounding away. She was 
excited. 

‘What do you want, Miss?” the guard 
at the gate encjuired. 

‘‘I would like to meet the manager,” 
Alix replied. 

“One minute. I’ll find out if he’s free.” 

Alix waited while the Jiian moved 
awa)’. She heard the roar of a tiger. It 
came from within. That raised her 
hopes. She could befriend the tigci. She 
could play with the lion. She would 
make them do the tricks .she taught 
them. She knew she had it in her to 
train animals. 

“Yes, the manager will see you.” 

“Thank you.” 

Alix moved briskly as she followed the 
guard. 

' “Come in, my fair lady,” a finn loud 
voice floated out of one of the tents. 
She peeped through the slightly parted 
canvas and stepped in. 

“Good morning, sir. I am Alix Bridge- 
water.” 

"Good morning, Alix. Tell me, what 
brings you here?” 

“Tve just finished school.” 

“Congratulations!” 

“Thank you. Now I want to train for 
a profession. That’s whv I’m here t(,'- 
day.” 

“Are you a gymnast? Can you turn 
^ and twist your legs and anns at all im¬ 
possible angles? Or can you perfonn 
sleek tricks riding a horse, stand on it 


or perform double somersaults? Tell me, 
tell me what you can do for the circus. 
If we’ve a vacancy, we’ll take you.” 

“I want to be an animal trainer.” 

“Animal trainer, did you say? The 
big, ferocious lions will gobble you up 
in no time! No. Mi.ss Bridgewater, wild 
animals are not for you.” 

“But 1 know that i’ll be successful. 1 
spent all my life at Hampshire. At home, 
we had lots of animals. . .goats, chick¬ 
ens, rabbits_” 

“But they are all tame. Not wild. No, 
Alix. Just because you love animals, 1 
can’t let, you get close to lions and tigers 
and bears.” 

“Aha, that s what you think. Now, let 
me show you the tricks I have. ” Alix did 
not wait for the manager's nod. She 
roared, very much like the lion. From 
far away, the responding roars of lions 
could be heard. She trumj^eted, making 
the elephants in the circus trumpet 
louder. She let out a bird note, and a 
bird wafted in singing a similar note. 

“Enough, Alix. I know xou can make 
all sorts of soimds. You can roar like the 
lion, bark like a dog, whistle like a bird. 
But that doe.sii’t mean you are fit to be 
an animal trainer." 

“Why don t you give mo a chance? ” 

“It’s risky, my dear.” 

“I know that. But Tin ready to face 
the risk. Come on, please give me a 
chance. ” 

“Youre very persistent... .well, let 
me see whether you can get along, with 
animals." 

Alix beamed a happy .smile. She shout¬ 
ed, “Thank you. Tm ready for any test.” 

She trailed behind the manager. She 
saw the big elephants, swinging their 
legs, rattling the chains on them, prob¬ 
ing here and there with their long, curl¬ 
ing trunks. She wanted to go and pat 
the elephants. But the manager was 
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hurrying away. So she followed him, 
faster. 

At last, the manager stopped before a 
spacious cage. Inside there were two 
little tiger cubs. The manager opened 
the small door. The cubs cowered in a 
corner, glaring at Mix and the manager. 
The)' whimpered. Alix got in while the 
manager watched. She picked up the 
two cubs and came out, holding them 



in her anns. She held on while they 
tunied and twisted, eager to get out of 
her grasp. One of the cubs tried to claw 
her, but she arrested the blow in the 
nick of the moment. She gently ran her 
palm over the cubs. They Iwcame quiet. 

She hugged them close. She put them 
down, and let them chase her. She ran 
around with them. She allowed them 
to stalk her. It was fun. For ten minutes 


she played with the cubs. When she J 
stopped playing with them, the cubs ran 
after her as if they had known her for 
ages. They refused to let her move 
away. They climg to her. 

She lifted the cubs in her arms, held 
them close, and went up to the mana- 
ger. 

“What do you feel about my request 
to be an animal trainer?” Alix repeated. 

“Let me warn you, it’s a very risky 
proposition. The lions are wild. Some of 
them are ferocious. The tigers are dan¬ 
gerous. The bears arc strong and moody. , 
f don’t know whether you can make 
them obey your orders. Further, there is 
hardly any animal trainer who, at some 
time or the other, doesn’t get mauled by 
the beasts. It’s dangerous. Think of the 
risks before you decide.” 

“1 know the hazards. But that’s where 
the challenge lies. Please take me in. 
You shall not find me wanting.’' 

"I know. I’ve seen how quickly you 
l)efriended the cubs. I’ve heard you im¬ 
itate the notes of birds and the calls of 
the animals. I agree that you love birds 
and animals. It’s this love which may 
help you become a successful ring mas- ' 
ter. Well, deaj'. I can’t refuse your re¬ 
quest. In all my life. I’ve never seen a 
more detennined girl. Further, you’ve 
the skill and confidence, too. So, if you 
are ready. I’ll take you on as a trainee 
under oiu ring master. He’ll train you 
first. Then you can train the animals to 
perform feats.” 

“Thank you, sir,” she bowed to him, 
rubbed her cheeks against the fur of the 
cubs, showing her joy by swinging them 
merrily. 

They seemed to enjoy being whirled 
around by Alix. 

R.K. Murth) 

(Based on a true incident) 
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The Story of a Love Bird 


T AM a young love bird. I lived with 
my mother, father, and brother. One 
(lay, my mother and father fell sick. So 
we, my bn)ther and I, went to look for 
food. When we had gone some distance 
and were resting on a tree, someone 
caught us and put us in a cage. How we 
cried, my brother and 1! We were taken 
lo a market where people came to buy 
‘ IIS. Some people liked us, some did not. 
Some time later, an old man came with 
two girls. When they saw us, diey sto])- 
ped. The girls liked me and my brothei 
very much. They asked the price and 
bought us. 

After reaching their home, we were 
given some rice to eat and some water 
lo drink. Even though we were looked 
alter nicely, we felt sad for losing our 
mother and fatlier. We were named 
Rinku and Minku. I did not know whose 
name was Rinku and whose Minku, 
*ill I was left alone for a day. Till then 
* my brother and I lived together in a 
cage. Sometimes we would play, and 
sometimes we would both feel very sad. 
Seeing this, our master would give ns 
some rice. One of the girls also gave us 
some water to drink. Then we would eai 
and drink a little. Like this, a few days 
passed by. 

One day for fun, my brother did not 
let me eat or drink for some time. 1 was 
very hungry. So, I got very angiy with 
him and started pecking him with my 
beak. I pecked him so badly that he felt 
a sharp pain. We started fighting. My 
i)oor broUier! I pecked him so much that 
he could not sit at all. Then our master 
came with one of the girls. He saw us 


fighting and tried to stop us, but could 
not. Then they went away thinking we 
would stop fighting. 

After some time, the girl came to see 
whether we had stopped fighting. She 
had a stick with her. Seeing it, I was 
afraid, but we did not stop fitting. She 
tried to coax ns, then scolded us, but 
we continued lo fight. The little girl 
thought for a while. Then she took us 
round the house Slie took the cage up¬ 
stairs, but we still fought. Then she 
opened the eage. T did not see it. 
My brother saw it and flew away. The 
girl then closed the cage. 

After some tune, 1 realiiied that my 
brother was missing. T called for him, 
but he did not answer. I called out 
loudly. Hearing this, the girl came. She 
said, “Minku, why are yon crying?” That 
is how I came to know my name is 
Minbi. 

Let me tell >ou the rest of my story 
till today. That night, I could not sleep 
for a long time. Somehow I managed to 
go to sleep at last. Next day, early in the 
morning, I woke up. But I did not eat 
at all. The girl gave me rice and other 
nice things to eat, but I did not eat even 
a little bit. I only drank watei. 

The girl and her father felt very sorry 
for me. \fter .some time, they opened 
the cage door. This time, T saw it and 
flew away. T did not want to be caught 
again. After flying for sometime, T came 
upon my brother. He was resting on a 
tree. \^'e both are now looking for our 
mother and father. 

S. Meera (10) 
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To escape the clutches of her 
cruSi mother-in-law, Kirtisena dis¬ 
guises herself as a man and sets out 
to look for her husband. The girl in 
disguise ovethears a conversation be¬ 
tween two parrots and learns how to 





cure a dying king. She goes to the 
kingdom of Shantipura. The king re- 
Cov||k But there is no trace yet of h«r 
husbanli The brave girl goes through 
more ad^tures. 
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Two-way Talk 


Dear Editor, 

Congratulations for having published this 
very unique and interesting magazine for a 
full 15 years. It is a real accomplishment of 
which, I am sure, you are rightly proud. 

/ofjg llwan Sttfe, Director, Mirustry 
<rf Culture and Information, Korea 
I heard about your magazine while I was 
in Iiicha on a holiday. My father brought 
some issues for reading. I found them very 
enjoyable. Deepti Ravindran, Australia 
My children used to enjoy “Kapish”, 
especially where the clever monkey outwits 
Sigal and saves Motu. Stories with humour, 
like the one in which Little Mynah cheats 
all licr friends, are also well-liked. They do 
not like folklore unless they arc told colour- 
fully. They would like to know more about 
Nature, the life around them in the form of 
insects, birds, and other creatures. ITic 
\vrite-ups about children with outstanding 
achievements (like the girl who won a prize 
in a Japnesc oratorical competition) help 
us, parents, to show them as examples and 
encourage them. It is a tremendoas task 
you aix’ doing ~ carrying the lantern for 
lighting the little lamps in an otherwise 
commercial world. As a mother and citizen, 
I should thank you whole-heartedly. 

Nkimla Chakravarthy, Madras 
After going through your luticles. 1 mast 
.say that the magazine is a beacmi light for 
t'hildren. I find the magazine superb. "The 
Ton^ue-cut-Sparrow" and “Inspector Garud” 
were wonderful. However, 1 miss “Kapish”. 

Archana Mishra, Jamshedpur 
My Papa reads "Childrens WorUT for me. 
I liked “Give a Mon a Horse”. I also like to 
ride horses. I hope tliere will be more 
articles like' this. Vwek, Bomlmj 

My si.stcrs and I have been collecting 
“CMdren’s World’ for the past 6 years. 


when I couldn’t even understand the stories 
well. But now I find the stories and the 
features most mteresting. What we miss in 
the magazine are Jokes. 

Irawati Gowariker, Trivandrum 
Dear Readers, 

Tliat was a veritable bouquet of flowers — 
of different sizes, shapes, and shades! 
One way of thanking you is to give you 
whatever you have asked for. All these 
will come to you sooner or later. Meanwhile, 
just to whet your apjrctite: we commemorate 
the 2 (X)l1i anniversary of ballooning with a 
short feature on the first ever flight of a 
hot-air balloon. It now transpires drat man 
was jast not satisfied with getting to know 
how' to fly. By and by he wondered whether 
he couldn’t jump down from an aircraft to 
the earth. And it took liim a httle over an¬ 
other hundred years to improvise a device — 
almost like a balloon — to attempt a safe 
jump. That was the parachute. We begin a 
series on parachutes and para-jumping in 
the next issue which, we wish to remind you, 
will be a special number. There will be 
diagrams to describe this exciting exercise, 
besides action photograplis. We prqrose to 
follow this up with a series on sky-diving 
and its most modem versions. We are happy 
that “Kapish” lives in yoiu cherished memo¬ 
ries. W'e have introduced one more “Comics” 
series from this issue. Won’t you be glad to 
know that “Talcs for Children” come 
from Yugoslavia? A brief write-up also tells 
you 1k>w the well-known illustrator, Frank 
Bolle, took to drawing for children. Yet an¬ 
other new feature from this issue is a page 
of news photos that come exclusive for your 
magazine. And “last, but not the least” is 
“Puzzles with Prize”. Here’s good luck to 
>'OU all! ^ 

EDITOR 
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0, Dad, I won’t part with Tiger. 

He is mine for ever. You can¬ 
not take Tiger away,” screamed Raghii, 
as he hugged the three-year-old dog. 

“Raghu, we already have two othei 
dogs, ” his fallier argued. “What dif¬ 
ference does it make if we give Tiger 
to Mr. Joshi? He likes Tiger. And I 
Iiave promised to give him Tiger. Alter 
all, you are fond of Uncle Joshi, arciri 
you?” 

“Yes, Dad, I like him very much. 
Rut why Tiger? Give him Misha. Give 
lum Tony. Tiger is my dog. He is my 
best friend. How happy is he when 
] return from .school lie likes fo go 
with me to the park. There we play 
Hide-aud-.seek. Oh! What fun we have 
together. Misha is gjumpy. I’ony is 
cheeky. Only Tiger is cheerful. 1 love 
him, Dad! Let Uncle Joshi take Misha. 
Or Tony; I won’t feel sorry. Rut, 

Tiger_ oh, no. Plea,se don't give 

away Tiger! Please.” 

“Raghu, Misha is a very loving dog. 
You have not tried to befriend her. 
Tony is naughty, and you can have all 
the fun in his company. Tiger will go 
to Uncle. That’s final,” said Raghu’s 
father, and the boy knew there was no 
appeal. 

“Oh, Tiger... Tiger, my dear!” 
Raghu sobbed as his father left the 
room. At that moment, he hated every¬ 
one — Dad, Uncle Jo.shi. He hated 
himself. He slumped on the floor. He 
patted Tiger gently. Then he miunbled 
into the ears of the dog. “So, you’ll go 
away and I’ll be left all alone. Uncle 
Joshi will come this evening to take 
you away. Do you understand?” 
Raghu poured out his heart to him. 

A Tiger sensed that something was 
wrong. Rut he could not guess what 
it was all about. He moaned softly, 
licking Raghu’s hands to show his 



affection. 

Suddenly, Raghu stopped crying. 
“I’m sorry. Tiger. We’ve very little 
time left to ourselves. So, today, we’ll 
spend all the time together. Come on, 
we’ll go and play in the park. Maybe, 
we’ll even take the boat on the lake 
for sometime. That s how we’ll spend 
the last day together. ” Raghu went on 
speaking while he stood up, changed 
his dress, and shouted to his mother, 
“Amma, I’m going to the park with 
Tiger. I will be back soon.” 

“Re careful when you cross the 
road, Raghu. And come back in time 
for lunch, understand?” his mother’s 
voice floated in. 



“All right, Amma,” Raghu responded. 

He picked up a tennis ball, ran out 
of the gate, Tiger followed him, often 
pausing to sniff at any hard object he 
spotted along the footpath, but rushing 
back to Raghu as soon as he called out. 

Raghu paused at the zebra crossing. 
He waited for the traffic to stop so that 
he could cross. Then he moved over, 
with Tiger close behind. Soon they 
reached the park. At the park, Raghu 
ran at top .speed. Tiger ran after him. 
Raghu ducked, swerved, dodged, but 
Tiger was always close behind. It was 
great fun, luuning helter-skelter with 
Tiger closing in. Raglui stopped at the 
centre of the park. He threw the ball up 
in the air. Tiger trailed along, tracking 
the ball. He caught the ball easily in 
his wide oiieii mouth as it fell. Then he 
brought the ball to Ragliu. Raghu 
threw the ball up again. Tiger did not 
miss the catch. It was a game they 
played every day. 

Raglm rested for a while under the 
tree, while Tiger chased some spar¬ 
rows. He growled when the birds took 
to their wings as he closed in on them. 
He then ran after some squirrels. He 
sent them scanipering for cover. They 
ran up the tree, winding round the 
trunk, stopping occasionally to look at 
Tiger with contempt. 

“Hi, Raghu!” A voice roused Raghu 
from his reverie. 

Raghu turned and saw his friend 
Sukiiinar. Tiger ran to Sukumar and 
sniffed at his feet, wagged his tail, and 
then ran after a stiuin'el which dared 
to dart from one tree to another. 

“Shall we go rowing, Raghu?” asked 
Sukumar. He loved rowing. Raghu 
often went for rowing with Sukiuiiar. 

“Of course, but we ll take Tiger, too, 
with us. Tiger has never been on a 
boat. He nia\ not get another chance,” 
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said Raghu, in a faltering voice. 

“Why not?” asked Sukumar. 

“Because my Dad has promised to 
give Tiger aWay to Uncle Joshi. And 
he’ll come and take him away this 
evening.” 

“But you’ll .still have Misha and 
Tony,” Sukumar tried to console 
Raghu. 

“Misha, the grumpy? Tony, the 
cheeky? Who wants them? I love 
Tiger. No other dog can take his 
place, Raghu soblred out his heart. 

“Oh! Come on, we ll take Tiger with 
us on the boat, ” Sukumar reached out 
to Raghu, dragged him up, waited till 
Raghu collected his ball, and moved 
off towards the lake. Tiger followed 
the two friends at their heels. 

Sukimiar, though only eight years 
old, was very good at rowing, Raghu 
was a A’car younger to Sukmnar. They 
were good friends. Sukmnar rowed the 
boat. It moved away from the shore. 
The oars lapped the surface of the 
water. Raghu hummed a tune. As the 
boat moved into the centre of the lake, 
the trees and the buildings receded. 
Tiger stood at one end, watching the 
white froth gather on the lake where 
the oars struck the water. 

Suddenly, one of the oars slipped 
from Sukumar’s hands. He leaned for¬ 
ward to catch the oar. But the oar 
moved away. Raghu shouted, "Tiger, 
get it!” 

That was enough for Tiger. In a 
trice, he jumped into the water. In the 
backslap, the boat wobbled. Then it 
toppled. Raghu found himself totter¬ 
ing on the water. Sukumar was 
waddling to keep himself afloat. 

Tiger caught the oar in his mouthj 
and moved to Sukmnar. But Sukumar 
was not interested in the oar. He be¬ 
gan to swim towards the shore. Then 



he realised that Raghu was unable to 
swim. “My God!” Sukumar turned to¬ 
wards Raghu. Raghu was bobbing up 
and down in the water. Sukumar panick¬ 
ed. He did not know what to do. He 
looked towards the shore. There was no 
one in view. 

Sukumar did not know what to do. 
Raghu was struggling to keep himself 
afloat. Sukmnar decided to swim to 
the shore to get help. He then saw 
Tiger seizing Raghu by the hand. Tlie 
dog began to swim, dragging Raghu 
along. That inspired Sukmnar, too. 
He swam (dose to Raghu, and mutter¬ 
ed, “Keep moving your legs, I’ll hold 
the other hand. Tiger and I will take 
you to the shore. ” 

Ragliu nodded. 

It was a difficult ta.sk. But Tiger and 
Sukumar, between them, managed to 
take Raghu with them half the dis¬ 
tance. they felt tired. Sukmnar saw 
the boatman coming down the foot¬ 
path, close to the shore. He screamed, 
“Help! We’re in trouble!” 


The voice cut through the air. The 
boatman looked round, saw the two 
boys and the dog struggling in the 
water. He realised what had happened. 
He did not lose any time. He jumped 
into another boat, rowed with all his 
sRength. Soon, he rescued the boys 
and the dog. 

“Tiger saved me. Dad, ” Raghu told 
his father, later at home. 

“Yes, Uncle, I didn’t know what to 
do. But Tiger showed me what could 
be done. If he had not been there, I 
don’t know what woidd have happened 
to Raghu,” Sukumar added. 

“Well done. Tiger!” Raghu’s Dad 
caressed the dog. 

“Dad!” Raghu lent to his voice a 
touch of helplessness. 

“Yes, Raghu, ” his father wondered 
what the ])oy had in mind. 

“(>an I keep Tiger?” asked Raghu. 

“Why not? Raghu heard someone 
say. It was not his Dad. It was Uncle 
Joshi. “I heard how Tiger saved your 







life. I know that you want to keep 
Tiger. Keep him, Raghu. I'll lake one 
of your other dogs. Aren’t you 
happy?” 

Raghu beamed a happy smile, while 
Tiger ran around wagging his tail, un¬ 


able to understand what the fuss was 
all about. 

R.K. Martlii 

(Based on a true story) 


CLICK! CLICK! (See facing page) 


Clotkwise, lioiii top left. STARDOM: 
SeoU Sliernii (10) is hteially leaping to star¬ 
dom m Ijondon's smash hit show, “Bngsy 
Malone”, m which he pla\s Fizzj, a poor 
ho> who dnMins of fame, CUB SQUAD: 
The bounemg one \eai-olds — Saiah, Cam 
line, Michael, and Victoiia - quadruplets 
Imin to Sue Poones, of Rix'hfoid, Essex, have 
been given egg-cups with names, le.st there 
is any mad sciamble at bieakfast time! 
BEAK TO BEAK Soma, the London Zoo 
coiidoi, eelebiales hei fiist Imthday (May 
20) b) giving her kcc'jiei, Derek Wood, an 
aflectiouati' [leik on the nose. 4n Andean 


condoi, she is the first of her kind to be 
reaied suecessfully m Britain. She weighs 22 
lb and has a wingspan of 9 ft. ON THE 
SCALES 3-\ ear-old Dilberta balances her¬ 
self on her t\s o right legs as she is weighed on 
the scales at Loudon Zoo, legistering 1,500 lb. 
PRINCE TEDDY. “Is it for me, Prince 
Chailes, or the little baby?” asked Princess 
Diana when she was presented with this 
biiiR tedd\-bear by two handicapped chil- 
dien Ran (1) and Victoria (3) of Canter- 
bun (not seen in the picture). They 
leplu'd “Foi Prince William’s birthday!” 

(Syndication International) 
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This is a Japanese legend, Japan, as toe 
all knotv, is plagued by earthquakes, typhoons, 
and terrible tidal vxioes, even today. 
The story is about the heroism and determi¬ 
nation of a single individual to save the 
lives of the people of his village in the 
island, even by setting on fire all the rice 
stacks he has just harvested. It shows the 
discipiine and struck of the Japanese 
people against natural calamities. 


^ terrible!” Gombe shout- 
ed, as he rushed out of his house 
quaking with fear.. 

The earthquake was over. Gombe. 
being in this small island off the coast 
of Japan, was quite used to them. But 
this time the bemors had lasted long, 
and now the weird rumble echoing from 
the bowels of the earth was really 
terrifying. 

Gombe looked down uneasily at the 
village nestling below die hill. It seem- 





ed that the villagers, busy preparing 
for the harvest festival, had not even 
noticed the earthquake. 

Suddenly, he looked up to the sea 
and gaped, horror-stricken. The wind 
was blowing in the wrong direction 
iiom the land towards the sea! 

"Oh God' Help! A tidal wave is upon 
ns'" shrieked Goinhe, as heavy gales 
swept from the shore hurling the waves 
away from the beach, revealing sandy 
wastes and black rocks, 

‘The whole village will be swallow¬ 
ed in a single gulp gosh'’ thought 
Cknnlv. Rushing into his hut, he ran 
out again, holding a flaming torch of 
pinewood. 

On his fields in fiont lay stacks ot 
harvested lice piled high, ready to be 
stoied away In his barn. 

‘All this will be desti’oycd,’ thought 
fiombe, ‘but 1 must save the villagers 
at any cost'’ 

A tight fecluig of pain and fear seem¬ 
ed to buckle up his insides. 


His legs trembled, but his hand was 
steady as he thrust the fiery torch into 
the rice stacks. 

Tn a second the flames caught.... 
sparks leapt like frightened fireflies, 
fanned by the sweeping wind. 

Brittle lice stacks crackling . .Red 
hot flames hissing, destroying . 

Now all the stacks were aflame like 
a gigantic toich, pointing heavenwards. 

Gombe flung the toich away. Vacant¬ 
ly, he stood as if lost in some terrible 
nightmare searching something fai 
away . 

The sun had set and a grey blue 
twilight was making the hills hazy. 

Flames fiom the lice stacks were 
leaping up and up, as if to burn the skyl 

At the mountain temple, bells pealed 
out . “Fire Fiie CJombe’s hut is on 
fire!” 

Some voungstcis among the villag¬ 
ers ran huiriedlv up the incline. Then 
came the other men, w'omen, and chil¬ 
dren as if in a hot chase. 



To Gombe as he stared down impa¬ 
tiently, they looked irritatingly slow 
like ants. 

At last, some young boys clambered 
up, running hard to quench the flames. 

Gombe roared, "Leave that aloiiel 
Call all the villagers here, here.. 
HERE!” 

The villagers came, .more and more. 
Rimning, falling, jumping. All the vil¬ 
lage folk gathered together. 

Gombe ran.. from one person to an¬ 
other. Even now i)eople were scrambl¬ 
ing up. Shouting their names, he count¬ 
ed them eagerly, one by one. 

“Has Gombe gone mad?” thought the 
villagers, gaping at him bewildered. 
They stared at his blazing rice slacks, 
and dien at his face. 

iSuddenly Gombe turned, shouting 
with all his strengtli. “Look look, here 
it comes!” 

Everyone turned to see where he 
pointed.. piercing the smoky haze of 
the dusk. 

Far away in the distant horizon, a faint 
line like a thin black nerve seemed to 
rise and throb in the sky. Within sec¬ 
onds, it grew huge, filling up the entire 
horizon, rushing towards them at a 
tremendous speed. 

“A tidal wave!” someone screamed. 

Before them the entire sea rose up 
like a massive wall, hurtling upon the 
beach witli a tremendous terrifying 
roar, .blowing the ears apart. 

The people leapt back. For that one 
blinding moment, except for the foamy 
watermist, nothing could be seen. 

Then they saw the sea, like a force, 
insane, ^'iolent, imtamed, sweep over 
their (‘ntire village! 

Again and again it hurled o\er 
twice.. .thrice.. . 

The villagers looking down from the 
hill stood l)ewildered, staring humbly 


at their devastated village, as if scooped 
out and flung back, by the gigantic 
tidal wave. 

The fire of the rice stacks famied by 
the wind, burned and flared again. It 
cast a warm red glow on the villagers, 
making them slowly aware that their 
lives had been spared only because of 
it! 

Thairkfully, silently, folding their 
hands, they fell on bended knees, be¬ 
fore the courageous Combe. 

Hcma Pantlc 


FRANK BOLLE 

E introduce to our readers a 
new illustrated series, TALES 
FOR CHILDREN /see facing page). 
The illustrator is FRANK BOLLE. 
He was born on June 23, 1924, in 
Brookl>ai, Now York. As a child he 
drew pictures on any piece of ])aper he 
could find. His teachers encouraged 
him to become an artist. After ele- 
mentaiy school, he went to the Higli 
School of Music and Art, a special 
school that helped to develop talented 
students. Frank later graduated to an 
art college — the Piatt Institute. 

Frank Bolle has illustrated comic 
books, se\'eral children’s books, book 
covers, and adventure magazines. For 
many years, he was doing a daily strip 
called DEBBIE DEERE, a story about 
a newspaper woman who got involved 
with people in trying to solve their 
problems. When that ended, Frank 
returned to illustrating books and 
covers. For himself, Frank enjoys 
painting water colours and painting 
portraits in oil. 

“Tales for Children”, in preparing 
which Frank Bolle is assisted by a team 
of wiiters, will apjiear as 3-page 
episodes. 
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TALES FOR CHILDREN 



Trevor wa9 a very (NQUisitive little boy and r 

HAP A CUTE LITTLE DOG NAMED CHIPPY. CHIPPY 
WENT everywhere WITH TREVOR BECAUSE SHE 

WAS CURIOUS About all the adventurous / j 
PLACES TREVOR LED HER TO. -f 


He needed a magnifying glass to 

SEE LITTLE INSECTS BECAUSE INSECTS 
INTERESTED HIM VERY MUCH.''L00K- 
CHIP, A CATERPILLAR'" CHIPS SNIFFER 
SHE CHECKED everything THAT 
trevC M STOPPED TO EXAMINE. 




REVOR NEEDED AAAHY THINGS BE¬ 
CAUSE MANY THINGS INTERESTED 
him. his POCKETS WERE ALWAYS 
FULL OF IMPORTANT THINGS THAT HE 
WOULD FIND HIS MOTHER SAID HE 
CaiECTED JUNK. TREVOR CLAIMED 
IT WAS VALUABLE JUNK ! 









r Copr'^otif tv> siBtPAHt rrAnivrv 


Trevor never 

TRAVELED ANYWHERE 
WITHOUT HIS ARMYv, 
SURPLUS COMPASS. \ 
AND IT CAME IN 
HANDY whenever 
THEY GOT LOST. 

"THIS WAV, CHIPS," 
TREVOR SAID AFTER 
STUDYING THE 
COMPASS. 





It was Always 

NECESSARY 
TO HAVE A 
LONG STRING J 
AND A 

MAGNET fl 
TO PICK UP V 
A KEY TO 1 
ADD TO HIS i 
COLLECTION, f 



&UT HAVING all THESE VALUABLE 
treasures DIDN'T MAKE HIS MOM 
TOO HAPPY. SHE COMPLAINED THAT 
ALL that junk tore HOLES IN 
HIS PANTS POCKETS. . 


il 




Trevor wouldn't 
PART WITH any 
OF HIS IMPORTANT 
JUNK _ BUT HE WAS 

clever enough to 

KNOW THAT H15 
POCKETS WEREN'T 
THE BEST PLACE 
TO KEEP ALL HIS 
STUFF. 60 HE HAD 
TO THINK OF 
SOMETHING CLEVER 
TO SOLVE HIS . 
PROBLEM... 

AND SOON 
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Dear squashes and lemons and ices, 

Isii'l it Iml hot 

1 wisli tlu'iT was a tnoli'i' s|)()l 
U hi'io I could see 
rloatiiiii l)\ me 
Manjioes in iee-eream tea. 

If \ on (Ion I like that one, here s aiiollier: 

The sill I is a pit; 

\ eatterpillar in a wii; 

^^ ilo tliinks it iuimy 
I’o keep us stiekx' 

\ud warm and eross and Ini'. 

(Hi-i is a new word) 

Don I \on aeree I ha\e ^('1 (he leel 
\’er\ wi'H’’ 'I’lu' le('l ol snniniei, fta* line 
liol and iirilaled and onl ol soils and 
wishine so inneh dial liaths lanild on 
lorever lies, \on imenlors—win don t 
\on iiixenl some food lli.il can he eaten 
niider a shower and hooks that can he 
read ihere, and a iiialliess and pillow 
dial won I ^e( wet" 
li\ diewa\ 1 in\enl('d this new woid. 

hie 

\la\he it was the heal oi nan he 
soniethiiie eisi*. Hnl whaliwei il was. 


Jiaehn and I e<'l nti*' hie lieljf- Aetnal- 
Iv. Haelin lias heeoine e\lreniel\ ho,ss\ 
of late, ealline me names and niakiiie 
out lhal I would hi' nowheri' wilhonl 
him. 

(Hie is a new woid. 1 iina'iiled il. ft 
means dhstmale. I'e. Kaehn is hie. M'ly 

liiek 

“Wheie, shonled Ifaehn, ‘would 
\on 1 ) 1 ' wilhonl me^"' 

1 ask son—where would I hey Ilairpi- 
er. dials sshere. But 1 didnt tell him 
lhal. ol I'onrsi’. Yon see, the wholi' lieht 
was heeanse Ifaehn waiiU’d m\’ loolhall 
to tak(‘ with him, Ih' was e<'i"e ^li'' 
aiiiil s lion.si' lor the holidass. 

“\o, Haehn,' I said, \ er\ politely, let 
me tell son. “I think Til miss ms loot- 
hall il I ease it to son. 

“\Miat do son mean?" selled the 
chap. "Is il a eat or a doe or somethine 
that s on II miss it? 

"Thais not it' I aereed. "Its not a 
eat Ol a doe, hut all the same, I base 
descioped a e'‘oal alfeetion, a stvone 
.sense ol—’ 

“Shut npl’ hieeod Haehu. 
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(Hi.; can also mean (‘\licmely l)a(! 
nianiiercd. <*< 5 .. alxnc.) 

So. “Slinl np, liisi'.ued Ka.^lni. “W ill 
yon 01 will Aon nol iL^iAe me \onr lool- 
!)all lor [wo siiovl v,e('ks? ’ 

‘ I AA'ill liive yon anylliiiiLy T told iiim 
\I\' lile. M\ worldly wealth. 1’lie shai)e 
ol m\ nose. My eluirin. 

"lint not y)m foolhall':' llae,lm intei- 
rnpted. 

‘\ol nn foothall, I said sadiv. 

Kaydm liie;,e;ed oil. 

i'Hig. in some caws, also means slam- 
iniiii]; the door, rminimj; down llu' stej)s. 
lanking the ^att*. and leasing; it open 
lor all the eowrs and j^oats and Hi('s to 
tiet in.) 

It was a p'eat rehVi, 1 tell yon, nol 



to huA’c Kaydm around. Sueli pc'aee! 1 
read hooks, all the ones I have read a 
thousand times. 1 slej)!, I ate. I played 
with my hrother. 1 lu'lped my mother, 
and broke only two o( the ehina dolls 
on to]) ol the radio. Without Haghu, I 
wars Perky, nnsell. I dusted im foot- 
hall fondh. 1 ('\'('n sang in the hathroom. 

lint now its I wo days sinee llaghu 
left. Two whole hig da\s. I wish T could 
ily to the moon or drape mwsi'll on an 
ieeherg. 1 wish I could he a fish in the 
sea. 1 wish 1 could he rain. 

I wish 1 had gi\en ni\ loolhall to 
Kaghu. 

(Hig rhyjnes with pig-that's all.) 

Yours hU^^cdly piyyedly 



‘'My dear Perky" 


My dear Per-Po-Po-Ky, 

It s a long tinii' sinee I have written to 
yon. For yonr lo-long ah.senc'e, 1 thourdit 
\ou were abroad da\-dr-ilreaming. I 
wais to write to “Children’s World 
about your ah-hah-sense. You stopped 
me Irojii writing to yon. 1 am ang-urg- 
lA AA'ith \()u. You are really a nitfit-nut. 
(-'an A'ou realK become a eo-eoAv-hoA? 

1 Avas happy to he-ear that \on have 
taken vour reAenge. liAe-Hy-lJo. 


Yours SITSAT-FIT-FAT 


FRIEND Arcfiana (Airliana Mishra) 


Dear A-A-Aach-Archoo, 

Sorry, I h got a had cold. Areh- 
Arehoo. Do.se hloek('d ad all that. II 
von Avrite again, 1 haA leel better. So 
hill you':^ 

Your 

Pe-PerkoooG 
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I I was a real hot suniiner e\eiiiiiu;. 

My pau-iits hail y;oii(‘ out to alleiicl 
a (liiiuer party and our servant had 
gone up to his (piarler. Though it was 
j)ast 9 o’eloek, the temperature Mas still 
above fort) degrees, d'he eeiling Ian 
eirenlaled hot air, and whatever we 
louehed was hot, the bi'dsheet, the i)il- 
low, and the watei bottle beside the 
bed. W e tnini'd iroin onr stoinaeh onto 
our baeks, but just eonldn t sli'ep. 

“fley, Madhii! called .Vniii my 
brother, from his room. "Shall we slivp 
outside on the back lawn':^" 

"That s a lantastie idea, shouted 
Madhulika. 

“W'onderlul!” 1 agreed and wonder- 
(‘d why w(' hadn t thought ol it earlier. 
We pulled the light eane beds from the 
guest loom to tlu' lawn and la) down. 

The night was dark and ipiiet. I look¬ 
ed up into tVie sk\ w ith its millions of 


.s})arkling and glimmering stars. Ah, this 
was bi'tter. Now w'(‘ would .sleep. Hut I 
was wiong. The night was not that 
(juiet. it was filletl wdth strange mys¬ 
terious sounds. W as that oriK' a dog 
that harked in the distance? And wdiy 
w'as that child crying? 

1 reached lor my sister s hand, “\Ia- 
dhu, 1 whispered, "are you asleep?" 

"No, whispered Madbu. 

"1 am afraid,.. 

My brother opened his eyes and ask¬ 
ed, "What are >'ou afraid of?” 

"Of ghosts," I whispered. 

“Ohosts?” laughed my brother. “Don’t 
be funn\. '’I'here are no gliosts. Niw 
close your eyes and go to sleep.” 

I closed m\- e\ es, but when 1 couldn t 
sleep. I looked round the backyard T 
thought 1 kiKwv so well. But tonight, 
in the faint moonlight, it looked so 
strange. 
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I couldn't see the lauki plants, nor 
the sunflowers, nor the jasmine bushels. 
The whole garden was filled with 
strange black shadows that swaged in 
the mind. And there, at the back ol the 
gard('n, I could sec a figure in a long 
white dress with long fla])ifing arms, 
and. oh god, oh goil, it had no lu'adi 
'■ \ ghost, a ghost! ” 

I wanted to cr\, wanted to rnn a\\a\, 
hilt 1 couldn’t 1 couldn’t ino\e at all 
\11 1 could do was to stare hel])lessl\ at 
the white headless figure that tlirew np 
its arms and junip('d high into llu' air. 
i(‘a(b- to run towards me. \Iy heart 
niKsed a beat. Then 1 jumped uji and 
cried, ‘.'Vhhhhhh unnuunu. 

.\1\' crv shatt(‘red the stilliK ‘ss III tile 
night 

"Whats it, (ieela':' (ieeta!' iiied m\ 
sist(U‘ and (hew me into her arms. 

“ \hhhhhhhhhnn, ’ I cried once mme 

“Where is the thiel? ^^1KTe?" shunt¬ 
ed mv brother, and was out ol bed m a 
second. 

“There*, there'! I cried with teais run 
ning down m\ cl’.ecks, “The gheist, tin 
ghost, it is catching me!’ 1 ])()iuteel out 
where the big white ghost wees hidimi 
ill the dark. 

“A ghost? Nonsen.se! said m\ brother 
“rhere are no ghosts. He search 
eel around for a stick and as he lound 
('lie. he shouted, “Come out, ghost. 111 
show’ you!" 

And he rushed tow ards the mango tree 
there, where I had seen the gl osi 

. Arun!’’ 1 cried. “No, no. deni 
go there!” 

but mv brother had alreaeb ^anis^ 
eel into the pitch-black darkness 

“Arun!” my sister and 1 cried, but we 
' re'ceived no answer. The night was 
quiet. 

It seemed to have swallowed ui\ 


hiding. 

“Arun 



brother. Or was it the ghost? 

Sndde'uK we lieaid someboeK laugh. 
The' ghest? .No. It was ni\ brother! 
“Hi hi ho ho ha ha. he' sniggered. 
“Come' Ik'K' and me'ct the' ghost. Come 
lie'ie, \ladhn. bring Ce'cta along. Hoo 
hoo ha h.i It s loo iunn\ 

Madhulika wiped ni\ lace willi the 
hem of he'i nighlehe's. 

“The'ie ,ire no ghosts. Ce'cta, she 
said veiv ge'utb, “don t be alraid. Come, 
let s s('e what Arun has lonnd 
she took iiK' b\ the hand and led me 
through the dark garden. As wa' came 
closer to the mango tree* we' could .s('e 
.Arun standing next to (he line' with the 
washing, ])('(’])iug o\e'r my mothe'r’s 
white’ night dri'ss. Happing its long 
sleeve's. 

“blmiiii! 1 am a ghost' bnii for your 
lile! ’ he erie’d, and looked so lunny that 
Madhulika and e\ e‘n I had to laugh. 

Signiu Sriva.stava 
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THE STORY SO FAR 


ExoDiiiKitioux oticr, Kijti and Eratap heave 
a xinh of relief. .Is /?«■;/ plan a movie jno- 
oramnie, 'police' Apjm joiius lliem. lie luid 
eartud llu' nick name aftn he luid. like a 
daredevil, •aieeeeded in separafino Itvo riiffianx 
^rapplino in front of iheir school. Apjni 
<'ue.sses. the idea of a movie inii.ft have come 
from r. Praia}} (as he is jmjmlarhj ^iioicii 
(//iKHJf; his friends, from the dat} he ii'rt his 
pants though he a as then onlij a student of 
Cdass 1 ) Appu su}ioests, thei} should remind 
their masin. Rajasekhar. of his jmvnise of a 
jnniie. Their ehs-smales Smitha, Vinita. 
and John a})}}rove enthusiastically. In the 
Staff room, Rajasekhar asks them where tlwy 
u'ould like to go. Smitha's choice is the Dam. 
Rut that is rather far atvaij. Ajrjni suggc.sts 
Kali Hills. Rut who u'ill n'atrt to go there 
risen in broad daylight? Raja.sekhar mentious 
the ancient Koiekal Palace. lie also jyromises 
to get hold of the school bus and asks the 
children to meet him again the next morning 
to finalise the programme. They are in for a 


.suriwi.se the next day. Their teaelwr, Sarada, 
tOi>, is to join them for the jnrnie! 

On Sunday, the children are all excited 
as they get info the bus. They forget them¬ 
selves in .dnging and chatting till they reach 
Ko'u kal Palace an hour-aud-a-half later. As 
they move about the 17th century Palace, 
from (Uir room to another. Rajasekhar tells 
them of its history. Later, they adjourn to the 
jwrk around. After a leisurely lunch, followed 
by .some music from Sarada, the children are 
alioivcd to roam about in the garden, with 
instructions to get back to the park in an 
hour’s time Aj>})U, Pratap, Riju, ami John 
reach the nearby forest from where they have 
a good vieu' of the Kali Hills. John woiulers 
why f)eo])le are so .scared of the hills. Well, 
Prataji has a stort} to tell them. 

It ajywars the ancient iem})le teas huili Ity 
a sage. The idol dcjuded ‘Bhadrakali in an 
angry mood and was frightening to look at. 
Little wonder, tlwrefore, tluit nobody went 
there. The few who dared to go up the hill 
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and the temple with any intention other 
than worship had all met with tragedy. Like 
the Englishman, Watson, who raised a tea 
(’state around- the hUl with the help of labour 
from far-way villages. The very day he moved 
into his new Imngalow with his unfe, the two 
fell from their terrace and died. Or like the 
inning man three years later. Fcifjdc .saw him 
nave his handkerchief from the terrace of 
the hiunted bungalow, lie was never 
wen again. Or like the three advcn 
hirers, who went by jeep as far as the vehicle 
could take them. While climbing, oru; of 
ihein slipped and fell and broke his leg, ami 
the others lutd to carrii him down to a hospi¬ 
tal. Thai was 20 years ago, .soi/y Pratap, adding 
that the place now only eclwes .st,range noises. 

All this is “nons( ase” to 'iwUce Ajym. lie 
iis,siires his friends that he will go up the hill 
one day and show them that ‘'these .stories arc 
jiisi rubhish". Before the others can caution 
him against aiiij such “derring-do”, they arc 
called by llicir tcaelurs. It’s time to go home. 


”Weve had a nice time/’ remarks Appu, 
little knowing what is in store for them. 

As Bafa,sck}uir counts the children when 
they board the bus, he finds one missing — 
Vinrta. She was last .seen in the rose garden, 
the (dMren tell him. Where has she disap¬ 
peared? Bajasekimr and some of the boys go 
in three search parties to comb the garden, 
park, ami the fore.st area arouml. There is no 
trace of the Utile girl. Bajasekhar stays hack 
to continue the seareh and. .semis the others 
IxK'k lumu’ with instnietioiis to inform the 
headmaster, police, ami Vinita’s mother. Un¬ 
like their morning journcij full of mirth, the 
children return .sad ami silent. 

Vinita's mother. Mrs. Panickcr, recovers 
from the initial shock ami arranges for a tele¬ 
gram to go to her husband, ii Customs officml 
in Bomhaij. The police are duly alerted, and 
1 ) 1 / the time they all settle down to think 
of further steps. Hajasckliar comes back. He 
has drawn ii blank. It is a sad eml to an en¬ 
joyable picnic. 


CHAPTER V: Palace Mysteries 


T hat riiglii Appu was n’stlcss. Even’ 
time lie elusetl his e)es, he dreamt of 
lit lie Vinita wandering in the forest all 
aloiK'. The moment it was dawn and lu' 
heard movements in the house, he too got 
np and went for an early bath. 

When his mother saw him all dressed up. 
she asked him, “Are you going out some 
where?” 

“Yes, Amma, I’ll just run np to Pratap’s,' 
said Appu. 

“You’d better eat vour breakfast before 
\ oil go, it’s ready." said his mother. 

“Amma, I don’t feel like eating any¬ 
thing,” he said, “just give me a glass of 
milk.” 

j Appu soon reached Pratap's hou.se, Even^- 
i)od\' thei’e was at the breakfast labl*. 
Pratap’s mother asked him to join them. 


blit Appii declined the invitation. “No, 
amity, 1 just don’t feel like eating anything.” 

I5v the time J’ratap finished his breakfast, 
Biju arrived. “Daddx has just come hack 
from Vinita’s home,” he told his friends. 
“No, there is still no news of her. Her 
father is expi'cted here by the evening.” 

“There must he some way we can help 
find Vinita,” said Pratap. 

“We’ll think of a plan of action,” said 
.\ppii. "Eet’s first get out. Have both of 
von an\' monev on von?” 

“I still have this sear’s Vishukettam 
(Vishii gift j with me ” said Pratap. "I’ll go 
and bring it. I’ll also take Mummy’s 
permission to go out.” 

He went inside and was back with tlicm 
in less than (wo niinnti’s. “Como on, let’s 

s<>- 
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The three friends ran out. 'There’s 
nothing we can do here. Let’.s go to the 
palace,” .said Appu on the way. “We should 
l)e able to find something there.” 

They took a bus and went to Koickal 
Palace. As they walked towards the main 
entrance to the palace, they saw people 
there. They could make out two policemen 
among them. As they went nearer, they 



also recognised their Headmaster, their teacher 
Mr. Rajasekhar, and Vinita’s mother. There 
was one more person. “Who’s that tall man 
in the blue shirt?” asked Appu. 

“Tliat’.s ^'’inu’s uncle,” Bijn told them. 

“Let’s avoid them. The Headmaster will 
be angr\ if he were to sec us here.” 

Thev went round tlie compound up to the 
other ('iitranee to the palace on the eastern 
side. The main sjatc' was clos(‘d, but there 
was a wicket gale, and the\' went in through 
that. 

From the K'ar, the palace lo(»ked e(juallv 
imposing. It was all cpiiet thc're. 'ilie threr; 
boys turned hdt and proceeded to the south¬ 
ern side. Alter walking for a little while, 
the\ hearrl their Headmaster talking to the 
jwlia’inen. ’J’]ie\ did not want to go any 
nearer and 1)(‘ s('en b\ them. 

They turned back and now went to the 
nortlu'rn jiart of the jralace, the side which 
faced the gaiden and the river beyond. 

“Iley! ’ said A[)pu and he stopped suddenly. 
“There’s another entrance to the palace!” 

Tlicj saw an arehwas on the eastern .side, 
ver\ near the norlh-ea.st corner. It was locked 
from outside with a huge padlock and a 
guard stood there. 

“We didn’t see tins \ esterdas',’’ said Biju. 






‘True,’’ said Praia]), “but, then, we didn’t 
cotric this side at all yesterdav.” 

“Iley! You there! What do you want?” 
asked the guard. “What are vou looking 
lor. vou hoys?” 

Aj)|iu went near him and said, “We jusi 
i-aine to si'e the palace. Could you open the 
(looi and let us inside?” 

"No, I his door is never o])ened. This leads 
In the ehanihers where tiie Maharajah used 
to live. Tliis is not open to visitors. The 
Iasi time this was opened v'as more than 
15 vears ago, ” the guard explained. 

The' ho\ s knew there was no use pleading 
with iiim. The\ slowlv walked to the north¬ 
ern side ol the jialaei'. As the\ were turning 
Ihe corner, Pratap liad a glance of a beaided 
man in a shirt slowh walking in from llie 
weslein side llnongh the w'icket gate. 

Plata]) signalled to the others to stop and 
I'emain silent. He stood at the corner hiding 
Imnsell lioni the giiaul and the bearded man. 

“Hello. Shankar.” said the man. "Having 
\isitois early morning?” 

iVatap noticed his jicciiliar voice. 

"Oh! those hoys? Thesf svanted to get in 
and see the chambers, Anand Saheb." 

"Th(' eliambers! What a reqiu'st! Who an' 
those 1 ) 0 ) s, aimvay?” 

“Must be some school ehildi'cn enjoying 
their vacation. Nothing to worry. By the 
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way, how is your arm, Anand Saheb?" 

The bearded man rolled up his sleeves 
and looked at the bandage on his left arm. 
“A nast) scratch, it was. I lost a lot of blood. 
It should heal soon.” 

The tyv'o men had by then sat down on the 
steps of th(' archway. Tliey were now talk¬ 
ing in whispers. Pratap tried to catch their 
conversation. Hi' could not make out any¬ 
thing. So they slowlv moved away. 

“Did you hi'ar what Shankar the guai'd 
said?” Prataj) looked thoughtful. “He was 
telling the bearded man wt to worry. Why 
should it eoncern any'body if wt, had asked 
to .see the palaei'?” 

“I didn’t notice it,” said Appu. “But now 
that yon sa\ so, there mirst be something in 
it. Yes, why this talk of worry at all?” 

“They must be hiding some .secret!” was 
all that Bijn could .suggest. 

“I noticed something else,” said Pratap. 
“That huge ])adloek looks as if it is being 
usi'd every day! So clean and .shiny!” 

His friends nodded in agreement. They 
could not, however, guess aiqlhing. They 
spi'iil some more time near the palace. In 
between Praia]) would tij)tO(‘ to the corner 
to SCI' if anything was hap])ening. No, the 
tw'o men wire still seati'd on the steps. 
Meanwhile, they saw the Headmaster, 
Vinita’s uncle, Mr. Bajasekhar, and the 
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policcnifii into tlip jfavdcn. 

■'Il.s Imirli time," said Appii. “Let’s go and 
cal something.’’ 

'I’liev went to tlie tea-sliop near the jralace. 
Jl was desertc'd. 'I’lie owikm was dozing in 
his seat resting his head on th(' inoney-hox. 
'I'lieir voiees woke him np. Ajijni ordered 
'vada' and eoltei' loi all three. Tlie simp 
owner went inside and came haek willi liot 
eoflee and a [)lale oi vadas. 

“Where are \on all froin'’'” he asked, as 
he ponied eollee into three enps. “Aren’t 
there anv elders with son? Did son eome 
alone? Didn’t sou hear, a girl was kidnajiped 
tiom here ve.sterday'?’’ 

“Yes, someone svas just telling ns almut 
that.” said IVatap, hefore the others could 
spc'ak. "Iloss' did it happen? Weie theie 
mans- stiangers here seslerdas?” 

“No strangers She was one ol a party of 
sehool ehildren who eanie in a bus. She 
had ni\ stenonsls disappeaixal bv the time 
thes' svere leads to go back. In lact, sostcr- 
das'. no one else came to the palace. Onls’ this 
gronji and, of course, .Anand.” 

“Who’s Anaiid'^” asked Appn 

“He seems to be a friend of one of the 
guards, lie is seen here legnlaiK. Some¬ 
times he svonld disajspear lor days together. 
When he comes back, he stass around for 
some lime Where he gcM's assas, nobody 
knoss s " 

'I’lie boss got np and jiaul their bill. 

“See theie!” said the shop ossner. “The 
policemen who came to ins'cstigate are going 
back." 

’I’ht's looked out and .sasv the policemen 
and the four others ssalking tossards the 
bus stop. 

“So the insestigation is over,’’ commenlc'd 
.Appn sareasticalls’. 

1’ht' boss then made their ssay to the 
garden. 1’hes' sveiil to es'erv little .spot and 
sursesed esery inch of the ground svith 
great care looking loi some clue that might 
lead them to A'mita whercs’er she was. But 
they drew a blank. 


The l)oys then decided to go back. There ^ 
was a thick, thorny shrubbery through which 
they had to jrass to reach the pala(,^*. Pratap, 
svlio was svalking in front, .suddenly stopped 
ill the middle of the. bu.shes. He bent down 
and picked up something. 

“J.aiok at this,” he said and .showed the 
others something he had picked up. 

“A handkerchiel! ’rhere's blood on it!’’ said 
.Appn, aghast at the .sight. 

Someone appareiitl\' had crumpled it into 
a ball and thrown it ass’as . .Prataj) tried to 
straighten it. 'riu' dried blood made it .stick 
ill mans places. Pratap svas carefully put- t 
ting it ill his trouser pocket when Biju called 
from behind. “Sit down, quick! And hide 
\ourself." Within seconds all three sat down 
among the bushes and hid themselves. 

"Look at that door sve noticed in the 
(Turn io 5J) 
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HALES are really net fishes; he- 
cause of their lonji, streaiiiliiied 
body and fiii-like lorelinihs and tail, 
they look like lislies. The whah’s were 
theielore, considered hig fishes, it is 
only in the last 300 \ears or so that 
naturalists have diseoven'd that tlu 
whale is not a fish hut a inaninia!. .\ 
inaiority of niaminals live on dry land. 
The w'hale is the hic;'j;est of all creatines 
tile pri'sent world has ever seen! Anioinj: 
them till* Iflue Whale is the hi} 2 ;fj;esl. It 
{.'rows to about 85 meli’es in lent'lh and 
weitdis about 300 tons, 'fhat will be 
about the si/e of 30 African bull ek*- 
]ihants! Can you imagine? 

Perhaiis the w'hales were at first land 
animals. Searching for food they niiglit 
have reached the ocean and since con- 
tinned to live in water. Gradually, the\ 
must have adopted thenisi'lves to a life 
in the sea. And, finally, tliey attained the 
shape of a fish. Its forelimbs grew smal¬ 
ler and became flip])ers, like the fins ol 
a fi.sh. Its tail is not like that ol a fish. 
It is flat and horizontal up to the walei 
level. Some whales have a fin on the 
dorsal side, too. 

Unlike a fish, the whale has to come 
to the surface to breathe fresh air. It 
can continue to stay* under water at a 
stretch for about an hour. 

By studying whale skeletons, it has 


been surmised that the fins are the fore- 
limbs. The strnetnre of the bones of the 
lorelimbs is the same as that of other 
mammals. These arc buried under the 
Hi'sh. n1ial is wh\' there is no evidence 
ol it outside, in .some whales the smaller 
hind limbs are seen embedded in the 
body, 'rhey arc the remnants of the 
lorelimbs. 3’he.se clianges must have 
taken place through thousands ol 
eenturies. 

Another characteristic of mammals is 
the growth of hair on titeir bodies. Hair 
is essential to kei*]) the warm blood at 
the correct tcmpi'ralure. However, ex¬ 
cept for the two or three bristles seen 
near the month, the w'hale is hairless. 
Mammals arc warm-blooded animals. 
As whales live in waer, to kec]) up 
a constant boib temperature, they have 
a thick coating ol fat on their body, 
known as “blublH*]’. 

The whale breathes through its no.s- 
trils, w'hich are on the uppermost part 
of its head. U.sed hot air is let out 
through this hole in a great gust. It con¬ 
denses into a spout. The wliali* is well 
known for this spouting, w'hich is the 
w*a\ it breathes and nothing else. Oc- 
casionalb’, it comes to the surlace when 
the hot air is let out into the atmosphere. 

Whales can be divided into two main 
groups the tootheil whales and the 
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wha](“-I)i)ii(‘ wliak’s, The Sperm Whale the cold Arctic and Antarctic oceans 
is an esamjdc ol loothc'd whales. There and the coastal waters where plankton 
an; no teeth in the upper jaw oi the is aplenty. 

sperm whale. Btil the lower jaw is u'ell Whales are generally found stranded 
armed with 20 to 22 pairs oi strong along the British Isles. Very strangely, 
teeth. They Iced mi giant monstcM-like nearU a hundred and filty whales had 
squids and cuttlefishes. The killer liecn stranded on the 'J’amilnadu coast 
Whales are also toothed whales. They in India during the last five years. This 
feed inainlN' on hig fislies, .seals, and has attracted worldwide interest, 
even large whah's. AMiales are eapahle of ‘echo location’. 

The whale-hone whales do not pos- like dolphins, 
sess any typical teeth. The) have a long Whale hunting was popular even in 
honi)' ])lat(' around the upper jaw. This the stoneage. Th(' first whaling industry 
is the haleen or whale hone. Bach )ilat(' was (minded in France. l,,ater on, peo- 
ol whah' hone is lra\-ed out along its pie in other countries also started whal- 
inner side. In structnrc'. it is like a ing. India is \et to make a heginning. 
comh. Among the whale jiroducts in use, oil 

With such teeth, the v\hale cannot is tlu- ehiel item. \Aliale oil is used in 
])rey on anv powerful animal. It cannot the manniaetnre of soajrs and candles, 
chew. vSo, it o])ens its wide iiiouth and Pur(' spermac('ti, which is a wax, is used 
lak(‘s in a large gulp ol water contain- in the niaimlactnre ol eosnu'tics and 
ing all sorts ol animals. It then closes face cri'ams. Anihergris, obtained from 
its mouth and raises its tmigiu'. W ater the iiitr'stiiu'of the sperm whale, is used 
goes out through the whak' hone sievix in making perliinies. W hale hone, meat, 
it then swallows all the animals left in- hide, and ivorv are other products, 
side! The Blue Whale is one of the Fro/mi adrenal glands and pancreas are 
whale-hone whales. (See diagram) used in the pharmaceutical industi)’. 

Wliales can he seen all o\er the oc¬ 
ean. But the toothed wliak's are lonnd V. Santhakumari 

only in the central part ol the ocean. 

I’he whak'-holu' whak's are cmilined to {This series cotieluded) 
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Y OV arc a Scliolar, Yon nnist laoc 
leisure for readiiin and tliiiikiii”. 
So do not !)(' ama/ed to licar tliat llie 
M'ord ‘Scliolar’ is Iroin Circek ‘Scholc. 
which means leisure! (Hasses held hv 
Aristotle and Plato in olden days were 
called ‘Schole. This passed in Jailiii as 
Sehola’, and so gave ns the word 
' School’. 

You are a 'pupil helonging to a 
school. This is because, in the; class, 
yon look like a little doll! ‘Pupil’ conies 
from Latin “Pupilla' meaning 'a little 
doll’. ^Vhen yon look another person in 
the eye, yon .sec a very small image of 
yourself reflected there. So, the laitin 
pupilla’ gives you another word ‘pupil’ 
with a second meaning, the apple of the 
eye. 

Your ‘academy’ is from ‘acadeniea’, 
the name of a grove named after a far¬ 




mer, Akademos, who is said to have 
given .some hint to (he searchers about 
a Spartan girl kidnapped b\ The.seus. 
It was in this gnnc' tiiat I’lato and his 
followers held their classes. Plato never 
verified the storv ol the larmer, but he 
gave ns the word arademv , to mean a 
place lor learning. Thus a farmer’s 
grove ultimateK meant a place of 
learning. 

Your College means ‘chosen together’. 
It is Irom l-atin ‘C!ollegiuni. from (iol 
(with) and lego (ehoosr'). College thus 
means a place wHiere one is chosen 
along with others. 

Your ‘seminarv' is from Latin 'Semi- 
narium, meaning a seed-])lot. Semina¬ 
ries, thus, originally meant nur.series, 
where seeds of knowledge are sown 
and culiivated. 

Jyotibhusai) Lhaki 
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T wo luindrt'd \c';irs uiio, on a told 
Notcinlu'i' nioniiiifj^, a liusic trowd 
liatlu'ivd on llio <^roimds of a clialoau 
in Paris, waitinj^ ('\|HTtanlly to son one 
of the most exeiline, ('\ents of their 
lives. As they watched, a linge decorat¬ 
ed paper ])ailoon rose in the air, with 
hvo men in a basket tied to it. I he two 
men, Pilalia' de l\o/iei and the Marqnis 
d Arlandes, thus la'came the first men 
to achieve free flight, Man's age-old 
dream of flying had been aeeoinplished. 

32 


Th(' hot-air balloon used for this 
fascinating event was made by the 
Montgolfier brothers. For almost a year 
the tw'o brothers, Jose])h and Jacques, 
had been carrying out various experi¬ 
ments w'ith paper l)alloons. It was by 
.sheer ac'cident that the\' discovered that 
balloons eordd be used for aerial 
x'oyages. 

One evening in 1782, so the story 
goes, Joseph Montgolfier sat by the fire 
idly playing with a piece of silk. Shap- 
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ing it into an open-mouthed l^ag, he let 
it fill with hot air and .smoke honi the* 
fireplace. SuddeiiK' (he ])ag slipped 
from his hands and rose in the air As 
Joseph watched this, an idea struck him. 
If a silk bag could rise in the air wlien 
filled with hot air, he thoughl, .so could 
a bigger vessel. Along with jaccpies, 
he began a series of experinn'ul.s nsiiig 
paper bags filled with hot air. TIk' 
success ol these experiments eneoui ag¬ 
ed the brothers to try out a dcmonslra- 
tion in the marketplace oi lla'ir home¬ 
town. Annonay, in France, A hoiilire 
was lit in the marketplace and was to 
be the source ol hot air. As ilu' papei 
balloon filled with hot air, it was i<‘- 
leased. A crowd of thrilled spectators 
looked on as the balloon ro.se abene a 
thousand leet and sailed along lor 
about a juile belore coming down 
again. 

News, even in those days, traselled 
fast, it was not long before King Louis 
XVI heard of the Montgolfier ('xperi- 
ments. He invited the brothers to 
Versailles for a demonstration. 

The Montgolfier brothers travelled 
fo Versailles with a new idea in mind, 
They wanted to find out il animal lile 


could survive an aerial voyage. A large 
crowd on the grounds of the Versailles 
palace w^atched, as tiie brothers tied a 
basket to a gaih’ decorated balloon. 
Then they j)laced a sheep, a fowl, and 
a duck in the basket. The balloon 
when released rose sev('ral hundred 
feet in the air and sailed over the 
grounds ol the Palace to land safely 
more than a mil(' away. 

The Montgolfier brothers now deci¬ 
ded to try a mort' ambitious e.xperi- 
nicnt. The\ started designing, a man¬ 
carrying balloon. But w'ho would 
volunteer to b(' a ])assenger in this 
ri.sky venture'? the brothers wondered. 
King Louis XVl came to their help. 
He offered two convicts as passengers. 
But almost at tiie .same lime, an ad¬ 
venturous young doctor, Pilatre de 
Rozier, heard about iht' Montgolfier 
])lans ajid volniilc'ered to be a pas.senger, 
Soon, the Aenlure had another volun¬ 
teer, Francois l.aurent, Marepiis d’Ar- 
landes, who was an inlantry ollicer. 

The Montgolfier balloon with the.se 
two men xvcnl up on November 21, 
1783. For about twenty-five )ninute.s, 
the balloon staged aloft. The only 
source of lilt w'as a furnace at the 
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inontli of lli(‘ hallooii. As tlie two men 
stoked (lie liiniaee to ket'p llu- balloon 
going, tile lal)rie of llie balloon eaiigbl 
lir('. bill all preparations bad been 
niad(‘ ill advanei' against sneb emc'i- 
geneies. W ith wet sponges, the (ir(' was 
put out and lb(‘ balloon sailed along 
withonl danger o\cr li\'(‘ miles. 

Huge erowds witnessi'd this historie 
event. Among them was benjamin 
jManklin, who was then the .\inerieaii 
ambassador to l''ranee. 

In the \ears that lollowed, the Mont¬ 


golfier balloon was used for weather 
loreeasting and earth-mapping, too. 
Today, it is used b} ballooning enthu¬ 
siasts mostly lor pleasure. 

The Montgolfier e.\periment is a 
sigiiilieaait milestone in aviation his¬ 
tory. This year, the bieentenary ot the 
first manned Iree flight will be eele- 
brated in many eoiintries. In Franee, 
wdu'ie the first flight took place, jdaiis 
are on to set up a mnsmim of balloons 
and airshijis at (.’halais-Mendon. 

Radhika 






















BOOK NEWS 


MUFFY TO MANGOES 


“J lotw mij Muffy. 
lie is not a dog. 

'Nor is he a cat. 

Muff If is tiuj favourite doJl” 

Doesn’t Hiiit ring a Ix'll'r' Not so long ago 
(hnl it seems like ages!), w'lien we had jnsl 
begun to speak, and understand and explain, 
and asl' (piestions, and demand attenlion and 
generally be a pest, hadn’t we too lisped to 
Iriends, foes, motheis, falheis, brotinrs sis 
tens, or to anybod)' who’d listen -- some 
thing like the lines (pioted above’:' “It’s not a 
dog. nor a eat. nor black nor white.'’ 

. And xvhen the tired listener gave np, 

xve’d \ell in delight as we thin.sl onr preeitPiis 
doll m their faces, that it was tins — tins pie- 
eions doll that we were talking about That 
IS why CRT's latest jiietiire-book bv Aiaka 
Shankar holds so nmeh appeal for kids. 
Cirls, espeeialK' between the ages of 6 and Id 
seem to think it’s their storv written pist the 
way it hajipeas xvith them and their dolls. 
Tl)(‘ little gill in 'My Mtiffy’ bathes her 
Muff}', puts him to .sleep, and takes him to 
the market. She 'dso lets him join in tlu' 
jiarty she throws for her friends and dolb. 


' ' 



Tiicv drink orange jnicx- and eat biscuits. It 
is when llaw ai(' plaiing ring-a-ring-o’-roses 
lliat a big slra\ dog picks Muffv up and 
runs away with him. He is eluesed by the 
little girl and her fiimids, but the dog runs 
faster. A <'ar gnes chase and the driver suc¬ 
ceeds in eatehing the naughts dog and 
leseuing Mnlh 

if after reading tins, xoiir bab\ si.ster.s 
pester \onr parents to go to CUT to bnv this 
well-illiislialed book, soil’d be wi'll advised 
to go along with thmii ,md inaki! your 
parents to bin i/ou the other tsvo latest books 
1)} CRT. 

These tss’o books. ‘Short Stories for Chil¬ 
dren' and 'King of Fruits, aie like a glass of 
“gaima jniee” (sngareaiie juice, molasses) 
for a Delhi summer jiaielied tlnoat. 

'I'he eolleetion ol sliort stones eonlribut- 
ed bv the paitieipaiils ol a Writeis Workshop 
are a mixed bag. In here, son'll meet a 
brave girl who. In liei loiesight. heljis rescue 
a man tossed oil a ship in a storm. On a hot 
summer afternoon enjos ibe escapades ol a 
group of boys ])laving ‘gnlli-dan(b' or steal¬ 
ing guavas fiom an orchard, ’’i’heie’s an 
adoiable monkes’ who piefers lemonade and 
his vet to anvthiiig or ansbodv el.se, and a 
parrot who picks out fortune cards. There’s 
the long-haired box who asks to be .shaven 
clean and gels punished for it. A hilarious 
Hanuin.in w'ho forgets his (her?)lines on the 
.stage, and the greedv little box' who cleverly 
adju.sts good mamn'is to suit h'ls eonvenienee. 
Need I sav more'-' 

And if. while reading these very imjoy- 
ablc sweet-and-soin stones xon feel like 
having something “Klialta-meetlia”, I 
wouldn’t spoil nix molher.s afternoon nap 
for it. I’d just pick up CRTs ‘King of Fruits’, 
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read it from cover to cover, and then make a 
beeline for the fridge. In a jiffy — by read¬ 
ing the delectable (mouth-watering! I tell you 
kids) things written about mangoes, ripe 
and raw, and the easy, yet delicious drink.s 
and eats that could 1)0 prepared, I’d prepare 
and then have a feast — of reading and eat¬ 
ing. I'd Migge.st )'on have some (of the man¬ 
goes, not the stories!) for yonr Mum to ta.ste, 
and wIk’ii she evclainis in delight and mar¬ 
vels at \’our abilities, show her the booki 
Sh(''d iievt'r e\er stop vou from eating ‘am- 
papad’ again. In fact, she’d oven make it for 
you every soar! So here’s wishing you happy 
holida\’s filled with happv reading and happy 
eating. 

Vaijayanti Tonpe 




,», 
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CHILDREN'S LITERATURE IN 
INDIAN LANGUAGES 

Ed. by Dr. K.A. Jamuna 
Publications Division, New Delhi 
Rs 18 

M ost of us can remember being told, 
as httle children, stories of animals 
and fairies, of brave men and women. Chil¬ 
dren over generations have been told these 
stories taken mostly from folklore and the 
ancient Isdian classics, like the Mahabharata. 
Until about the 18th century, there were no 
stor\'-books lor children; nor did they have 
any text-books. For, the oral tradition was 
followed in education, too. When the wes¬ 
tern system of education was introduced, 
text-books came to be written. From here, 
it was only a short step to writing story¬ 
books lor children. The concept of a dis¬ 
tinct literature for children was bom. From 
this beginning, the growth and development 
of children’s literature in various Indian lan¬ 
guages is traced in the book under review. 

The first children’s books were based on 
.sloric.s from the Panchatantra, Mahabharata, 
Raraayana, and the regional folklore. In a few 
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cases, they were also translations of western 
classics, like Aesop’s Fables. It is much later 
that independent stories, poems, dramas, and 
essays began to be written. As even a quick 
ghmee through the book under revic'w will 
reveal, much more has been written tor eliil 
(Iren in certain genres, like short slor\ and 
IwetiT, than in others like tlvaina oi essie. 
This is ])erhaps beeanse a slon- or a poem 
can catch a child’s attention and inleiesl nioie 
easily than a drama or an essav. 

Also, one finds from the book that the 
growth of children’s literature of all kinds— 
stories, biogi'aphies, travelogues, poems, and 
the like-has been rapid in certain languages, 
like Tamil, Malayalain. (hijarali, Hindi 
Marathi, and Bengali. Perhaps Malavalam is 
the only language where IxKiks on jiolilieai 
philosophies and pliilosopliieal s\slein lia\' 
been written for children. Other language', 
like Oriva, Sindhi, and Kashmiri Lave stuck to 
more traditional genres, like stories and 
])oeni.s. Development of children's literature 
m these languages has been rather slow. 

\\Titing for children got a big boost during 
I he Inlernalional Year ol the Child. .Several 
sentures bc'gun then ha\’e added greatly to 
^ ehildren in various Indian langnagi's than 
ever before. Manv publishing houses in dil 
ferent parts of the countr\- activeh cnconrage 
SM'iting for childreii. 

Wiile a great deal is being written loi 
children today, the price of well-produced 
and good quality books remains high, as 
anyone who has bought books for childi(".i 
knows. Tire general feeling echoed b\ 
several writers in this volume is that the 
Government can play an important role m 
bringing cheap books, yet of good (pialily 
within the reach of a larger group of chil¬ 
dren, both by helping in the jiroduction ol 
hooks and in their distribution b\' si'tting no 
^'Mobile libraries or adding to the existing in 
dtutional hbraries. These are .some of tin 
lew suggestions made in this book. AuoIIk i 


suggestion made is that more and| more chil¬ 
dren should be encouraged to write. 

For th(' most jiart, this hook is an attempt 
to summarise the histoiy of children's litera¬ 
ture in Indian languages. In this attempt- 
jierhaps a pioneer one—the book succeeds. 
'I'hc reader gets a laiil)' good idea of the 
growth ol children’s literature in the dif¬ 
ferent languages. However, the editing 
leaves much to hi' di'sircd. There are .several 
mistakes which ;i keen editor would not 
have missed. Despite these, the book will be 
a good addition to libraries and particularly 
helpful to tho.se who arc interested in study¬ 
ing ehildren’s litcratnic in this country. 

Radhikii 


“Oh! Vm not sick!” 

I like to hr ill: 

Mum and I hid jims oirr inr, 

Thrif let mr si1 iiriir llir u uuloii' xill. 

And ilini hike mr lo the dispemimj, 

Wlirrr th< dorlur siitj';, 

"Oh, is s/ir sirk'i^" 

And lis the usmd frirk 
To uuikr a sick face, 

Hut, when I hear the doe satj. 

“She his lo hare a jtriek,” 

I juiiij) aiul run awaij, 

And shout, “Oh! I’m not SICK!" 

Kadhika Ramamurthi (9) 
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ABOUT HORSES-3 


How to Select a Horse 


XT ()\^' (loc's Olio solool a liorso? 1 am 
siiro you would ha\o lioard the 
saying: “Don t look a gill-liorso in tin* 
inoulli. Well, its not oiiK the nionlli 
that has to Ik* iiisiii'olod in a horse. In 
the eas(' ol a doll or a story-hook, there 
is little liouhl that it should iiu'i't your 
re(|uireiiients. Ihil oiu' horse niav he 
totalK snitahle lor sou, and not at all 
lor yoiii Iric'iid or iie\t door iieighhonr! 

d'wo important jsoiuts have to he kept 
in mind when son si'leet a horse for 
soiirsell. iMist, the ahilits ol the rider: 
sshether sou are a nos ice or an experi- 
eneed lider. Seeondls, tiu' |)nrpose lor 
svhieh the horsi* is reipiired. 'I'his is 
heeanse sou need a dilferent tspe of 
hois('“loi esenting, shosv-jmnping, lae- 
ing, or gsmkhana. 

Mans a child mas s\ ish he eould ride 
a dashing thoiongh-hred. This may not 
ix' feasihh', as it ss ill 1 h' a snpi'i-lioi.so— 
heantiful, highls stinng, and full of im- 
lietuous eouragi’. 

A hall-hred pons is generally roeom- 
inended for shildren. It should he re- 
menihered that a soimg, inexperienecd 
pons is not snitahle for a child, ssho 
may, like tin* animal, he nervous and 
inexperienced. 

The shajie and general proportions of 
the horse indicate its potential pcrfoi- 
mance. One should go lor the best 
jrhssieal spes'imeii that one can allord. 

Perfoiinani'i' ssill also inllueiiec the 
pi ice. A [irosen show jumper or a well 


ex]serienced gsnikhaiui pony w'ill ohvi- 
ously he priced more than an untried 
animal. 

Having decided ssdiat tspe of a horse 
to select, hosv does one go about it? The 
first golden rule is to inspect the ])oten- 
tial animal in its .stable. You have to 
ohserse carefully its reactions to handl¬ 
ing and its general mannerisms—whe¬ 
ther it is friendly and comes out ssdth a 
greeting, or if it is unsure and juni]))-. 

Once you are inside the stable, pick 
up all the boos es and check whether the 
animal ssill he easy to shoe. Take the 
hor.se outside the stable and take a good 
look at it. Clenerally, a horse svith a 
broader forehead tends to have a more 
even temper. You must also see svhe- 
iher the horse's body and limbs are in 
proportion. 

If yon take along an e.xperl, he will 
('heck out points like bone measurement, 
which tells you hosv much weight a 
horse can cans. 

Let the groom run out the horse at a 
walk and trot. Note the action—it should 
be straight and economical. The horse 
.should not svaste its energy unnecessari¬ 
ly 

The horse .should be saddled next— 
by the owner. Be alert. The horse should 
go better for his owner than for any- 
l)od\ else. Let the owner give you a de¬ 
monstration. Obsers e the horse’s svill-_ 
ingnt'ss to respond to the aids given by 
the rider. 
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Next you can try out the horse for 
yourself. Begin with a trot and slowly 
canter. Generally get the feel of the 
horse and take it over a small fence. Be 
honest with yourself, and decide* whe¬ 
ther the horse suits you well. 

If you like the horse, snhieel it to a 
thorough examination In a (}na1ified 
vet. This will be a verification of the 
horses health. The temperament and 
behaviour of the horse-then* can be 
no better fudge than you. And, finall\, 
find out th(' diet it is ti.sed to, so that it 
can (juickly settle down in its new home. 


As you take the animal home, re¬ 
member the horseman s saying: "I'o his 
virtues be ever kind, to his faultsi a little 
blind.” 

Surniti'ii Senapati 


THK POINTS 01’ \ H0I5SE. 1. Ear 2. 
Forelofk 3. Nostril 4. Mnz/lc Shoulder 6. 
Crest of neck 7. Withers S. Back 9. Loins 10. 
Point of Ilip tl. Thigh 12. Buttocks 13. Stifle 
14. llock l.A Sliiuk It). Fetlock 17. Belly 18. 
Bibs 19. Upper arm 20. Flbo\\ 21. Chest 22. 
Forearm 23. Knee 21. Tendons 25. Hoof 
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Our Stor^l; TORCHES FLUTTER ANP SHAPOWS PANCE AS THE MOB 
PESCENPS UPON A LONELY FARMHOUSE. ARN IS AMON6 THEM. THE/ 
have FOUNP the CHILP JUSTINIAN SEEKS -ALETA'S CHILR ARN'S BROTHER 
NOW THEY NEEP ONLY HANP HIM OVER AMP THEIR OWN CHILPREN WILL. BE 
SAFE WHAT IS ONE LIFE ASAINST HUNDREPSV 


u 




somoHtcms. 
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MOTHER ANP FATHER FLEE WITH THEIR APOFTEP SON. 
THE MOe SPREAPS OUT IN PURSUIT. BUT ARN REMAINS 
CALM. IN THIS WEATHER HE SUSPECTS THE FAMILY IS 
HIPINS, NOT FLEEING. HE EXAMINES THE EARTH, THE 
BRUSH, THE HATCHES OF SNOW. 


. 

SOON HE RICKS UP THE TRAIL. AS DAWN YAWNS 
OVER THE mountains, ARN SPIES THE WElL-HIPPEN 
entrance to a SHALLOW CAVE. HE SEES NO ONE, 
BUT IN THE BITTER COLD MAKES OUT THE VAPOR OF 
ESCAPING BREATH. 
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NOT ONLY breath escapes. 
SUPPENLY AN INFANT'S WAIL 
PISTUIW5 THE CHILL RUSUE OF 
A WINTER MORN. 
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IT ECHOES OFF THE HILLSIPES ANP FILLS THE VAUEY. ANP SOON ARN 
HAS COMPANIONS AT THE MOUTH OF THE CAVE. ‘'THEY WILL HOT SET 
AWAY NOW, " SAYS ONE. THE CROWP PRESSES FORWARP TO PNP 
PRINCE ARN BLOCKING THE WAY. 


bMJ an tafto wiM laM.. 
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ARN SHIELPS THE CHILP S0U6HT BY 
JUSTINIAN-THE ABPUCTEP BROTHER HE HAS HEARP 
BUT NOT YET SEEN. THE CROWP CLAMORS FOR THE 
BOy. THERE ARE TOO MANY OF THEM, ANP ARN 
WILL NOT DRAW HIS 5W0KP ON UNARMED, FRISHTENEP 
PEOPLE. HE TOPPLES. 


HBT TH£ CHILD BE. THE COMMAND THUNDERS 
FORTH AND THE THRONG YIELDS TO THE VOICE OF 
THE RABBI EZEKIEL, '^WMERE IS IT WRITTEN THAT 
you SHOULD RUT YOUR EAITH IN JUSTINIAN'S WORP 
RATHER THAN THE LAW OE OUR FATHERS'^" ANP 
WITH ARN HE ENTERS THE CAVE. 
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* 0000000 ,''* CRIES THE BOY IN 
DELI6HT, FOR PRINCE ARN'S IS 
THE RRST RED HAIR HE HAS 
EVER SEEN, NEVER HAVING 
SEEN HIS OWN. "NOIY HUSH, 
NATHAN. • SAYS THE KINDLY 
WOMAN. WITH HER HUSBAND 
SHE HAS RAISED A HEALTHY 
HAPPY CHILD. ARN KNOWS IN HIS 
HEART THAT THIS IS TRULY HIS 
BROTHER. BUT BY WHAT RIGHT 
CAN ALETA DEMAND TO BE 
I CALLED “MOTHER"? ANP WHAT 
RIGHT HAS HE TO TAKE THE CHILP 
AWAY .P ARN LEAVES THE CAVE 
WITHOUT EXPLAINING WHY HE HAS 
COME, THE HARDEST PART OF 
HIS QUEST HAS BE6UN. 


OUTSIDE THE RABBI CALMS HIS TERRIFIED PEOaE. WHERE WILL 
TMANATOP9 ANP HIS MARAUDERS STRIKE NEXT^ WHAT VILLAGE 
WILL NOW have ITS INFANTS SLAUGHTERED^ "PUT YOUR TRUST 
IN THE LORD,' HE COUNSELS THEM. SECONDS LATER, THANAT0P5 
and HIS MEN CRASH THROUGH THE TREES. 


019S2 Knu FNturw SynilicxtB, inc WoM r«Mrv«d 





























T (!M\1BK1) t:lu“ stairs two at a tinio 
and liiiiTicd towards iny grand 
uncles room. 

I’acivcd in llircc cars, we liad arrived 
the previous niglit at inv fathers anees- 
tral home in Nec'lhati village. Bv “we . 
I mean onr lamilv ol lour, my two 
mieh's and their lamilies, Shanihlm a 
laniily friend, and J’ushj)a our ayah. 

“W'eleome, m\ dears! (Irand uncle, 
had eselaimed, as we trooped in. “la'l 
in a hia'alh ol Iresh air into this lonely 
old sludl. 

fie was evidently reierriug to his 
solitary exisleiiee in the house, fie liad 
onlv Budhaii, his oltl retainer, with liim 
(here. But il was the very anticpiitv and 
seclusion ol (his grand old mau.sion that 
had madv' it all the more eharmiug to 
us. 

That night itsc'll, (hand uncle had 
deelaied his wish to pre.sent us, cousins, 
some jevv ellerv' that liad helonged to his 
wile, our late grand aunt. “Nothing 
valuahle, just trifling hits of silver and 
heads," he had explained to my mother 
and aunts. To us he said, “(fome to my 
room, first thing tomorrow, and lahe 
vom mementoes! 

So theu’ 1 was, rushing to his room 
lh(' next morning. 

As 1 hreathlesslv charged into the 
room. 1 found mv other cousins already 
st'ated around hun. Kveryoiies eyes 
wi'ia' glued to the e.xcpiisite arrav of 




rings, hangles, necklaces, hmoelies, hair 
ehps, and earrings that lay strewn on a 
table, (hand uncle was busy ideiitily- 
ing each piece, telling us where it had 
been made, and describing the delieaev 
of tl>e engravings and eraltsmanship. 

I had almost selected what 1 wanted, 
when f suddenly spotted a gold ring set 
w'ith a s([uare green gem. “Dadu, may 
I have this one, too?” I begged of 
(Irand uncle. 

(ban, my college-going cousin, also 
.seemed to have laid his eyes on the 
ring the same moment, lie slapped his 
])alm over the ring. “Xo, Beenu, he. 
said, “this scjuare stone suits a man. Be 
a sport, let me liavc it.” 

Jle jM)inled to me another ring with 
a round purplish stone. “It’s an ame¬ 
thyst - a .sma,shing antique piece!” he 
cajoled in a voice any good salesman 
would have envied. 

“I'gh! T hate purple, I retorted, re¬ 
fusing to melt. “Thanks, Cyan, but I’ll 
have this green one.” 

Before an argimient could break out 
between the two of us. Grand uncle 
pronounced, “(ban, remember ladies 
first. Let her have what .she wants.” 

That clinched the issue. The green 
ring iiecame mine. 

(b an muttered something and went 
off in a huff. I pretended not to have 
heard him and gloated over my 
acquisition. 
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“Emerald looks very pretty on me,” 
I boasted to Pinku, my younger cousin. 

Then, it began - at the breakfast 
table. Without any provocation, Bonny, 
iny kid sister, and Hira and Manik, niy 
t\\'in cousins, started leasing me. Na¬ 
turally, I asserted my authority and h’t 
a few smacks fly. Bonny at once started 
yelling for Munini\'. 

As usual, mother did not bother to 
go into the details. She straightway re¬ 
primanded me. Tin alraid mv replies 
were not too polite! 

It was altogether a bad da) ! Fajia 
entered the room just then. A ihuudei 
rloud had deseended on his brow. In 
a most grim voice be said, “Beeiiu, youi 
behaviour is shocking! I m thorougbi) 
a.shamed of )'ou.” 

His words .slung me like fire. Fapa 
had not rebuked me for ages! The last 
time he bad lo.st his temper with me 


was when I got a bare pass mark in 
Maths, in Class III. Now he was ticking 
me off before the youngsters! 

T managed to swallow the lump in 
my throat and fought back m\' tears. 
My breakfast was ruined. The pi])ing 
hot “Puris could have been a heap of 
stones for all 1 eared. 

1 spent the next half-hour sulking 
and pretended to ignore Bonny, iJira, 
and Manik, who ran about giggling. 
After a while'. Mummy sugge-sted we 
visit her old aunt Saroj. A change of 
atmo.sphere was only too xNvleome, so 
J ran upstairs to g,et read)-. To my 
eonsteniatioii. I pist could not find my 
new ‘suede-fiui.sh’ jeans in my suilea.se. 

I m sure 1 had packed them, I told 
my motla r, who was eejualK’ sure that 
1 had forgotten to bring theju. !'’iuall)', 
I wore jiiy salwaar-kamee/. But the 
tliouglil of losing ni) lavourite jeans 



kept priikiitg iii) peace of iiiiiid. Just then, the ‘sadhu’ opened his 

Alter ItiJieh, I went up to the little bloodshot eyes and stared at me. 
attic to spend a (juict afternoon, T could bear it no longer. “B..b... 
reading. bhoot.. .bhoot! ” I yelled and bounded 

It was well past four, when Mnm- towards tiic stairs, 
lip’s calls asking me to go down lor In my fright. I tripped on the step.s 
tea tore me awav from my book 1 and would have fallen headlong, but 

hnrri('dl\ jumped np Irorn the rieketv for the providential appearance of 

arm-ciuiir I was settled in. Shambhn, (yvaiis friend. lie (piickly 

Tlu' alteriioon glaie had laded and grasped my arm and steadied me. 

the room was lull ol shadows. Snildeii- My screams had by now brought llic 

1\, 1 noticed a ra\ ol rial light jionrmg entire household njistairs. Through in- 

in through the oiiK oiien window ol coherimt jabbering, I managed to 

the room, and lalling on a eorner piled describe the ghost 1 had just seen, 
with jmik. 'lo \\\y immeiisi' snijirise a Of course, no one believed me! “Ohl 
red-robed 'sadhu sat crossh'gged m Come on, Beemi ” joked my yoimgcsl 

the corner. uncle, "it s daytime still; the bhoots are 

Too pi'lrilied to scream, I saw the fast asleep!” 
red glow changi’ to an eciie pnrpli'. Cyan and Shambhn, too, .scoffed 




at what they called my "overfertile 
imagination”. 

I was puzzled. True, there was no 
bace of the ghost iu the attic now. hut 
how could I forget the sight of that 
frightful ‘sadhu’? 

I soon realised how more harm had 
been done than my merely l)eing haunt¬ 
ed by a spirit from the nether M'orld, 
i had hurt my ankle rather badly, so 
even when I look a step or two. 
shooting pains immobilised my leg. 

As a result, when all my cousins went 
for a walk 1)\' the riverside, I had to 
stay back, my ankle smeared with lini¬ 
ment, and my foot propped iij) on a 
stool. 

J spent a boring evening. 

Adding insult to injury. Bonny, lliia 
and Manik insisted on describing all 
the fun they bad, in the Jiiiniitest detail. 
“We had a marvellous picnic by the 
river. Yon missed sonielliing great, 
Didi, said Bonny pityingly. 

I flung a well-aimed cushion at her 
to stop her irritating commentary. The 
heartless creature seemed to be enjoying 
^ my misery! 

Ne.xt morning my foot was better, but 
f still needed rest. So, Pinku, Cyan, 
Shainbhu, and 1 sat down to play cards 

Our conversation drifted to palmishy. 

“Shambhu is a good palmist, yon 
know, Becnu,” Cyan remarked. 

“How come?” I enquired. 

“Don’t you know? His grandfatlier 
was a famous astrologer in Bcnaras, 
came the reply. 

Though shambhu readily protested 
that he was not “that good”, Pinku arid 
I insisted that he should read our palms. 

Shambhu was very' correct in some of 
the things he said about me. He even 
^)redicted for me a good career, with a 
travel abroad thrown in! 

Suddenly, his round face became 
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serious. “Beenu,” he said, "emeralds 
don’t suit you at all. As soon as you 
wear one, you rush headlong into trou¬ 
ble! Sorrow, disappointments, losses, ac¬ 
cidents, terror.... ” 

“That s all, Shambhu, I declared, as 
an idea struck me. “You’re perfectly 
right!” 1 was staring at the dull green 
ring on my linger. 

Tmc, emerald was bad for me! Had 
not my entire day been jinxed yester¬ 
day? Everything had gone topsy-turvy, 
all because of that accursed ring! 

1 cpiickly slipped it off rny finger and 
banded it to (lyan. “Please* take this 
ring, Dyan,” 1 said, “we have a return 
journey by car and I don I want to in¬ 
vite any further trouble. 

A we'ighl seejiicd to have been lift¬ 
ed off my shoulders the minute 1 got 
rid of that ring. The* rc'St of that day 
passed peaeelully and happily. Alter 
lunch, flyan and Shambhu left for tlu'ir 
hostel. 

Later that evening 

“Where’s your ring, Bc'enu?" Grand 
uncle asked me when he saw my naked 
finger. 

1 told him about Shamblm s predic¬ 
tion. J had hardly finished speaking 
when Gi aud uncle let out a guffaw that 
nearly choked him. “Dear me, Beenu!” 
be spluttered. “Those naughty boys 
have taken you for a ride! ” 

Laughing, he explained that the green 
stone was no emerald. “It is an ordinary 
Tibetan stone. When I was telling them 
about that ring, you were downstairs, 
so you missed that part. ” 

I gasped foolishly at him — my mind 
a total blank. 

"As for Shambhu’s grandfather being 
an astrologer! I’kat’s a line cock-and- 
bull story' they spun,” continued Grand 
uncle between chuckles. "He was a pro¬ 
fessor of History, with no knowledge of 
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paliiiislry! I slioiild know, for he was a 
close friend.” 

J was almost in tears! To think that 
J liad fallen hook, line, & sinker into 
their trap! lint what alront the previous 
day s stranjfe incidents? Was it all a 
mere coincidence? 

1 then noticed Budhan, Cirand uncle’s 
aged semnt, grinning toothlessly at 
nu'. “(iyan Balm did frighten you terri- 
hly yesterday afternoon, didn’t he? 

“\\diat?’ 1 shrieked, a vague suspi¬ 
cion dawning in niy Brain. “So that 
ghost . ,.?’ 

. was C\an Balm,” Budhan com¬ 
pleted th(' sentence, giving a .shape to 
mv donht. 

'[’he stoiA soon came out. (Ban had 
Borrowed a sadhu’s costume and wig 
from Biidhan’s grandson, who had play¬ 
ed a ‘sadhu’ in the village drama that 
year. He and ShamBhu, using a toich 
and coloured paper, had then managed 
to frighten me! 

Bs now Bonin', I lira, and Manik 
were giggling, too. “Didi, (Ban-da 


promised us chocolates if we quarrell¬ 
ed with you. So, the minute you came 
down for breakfast.... ” 

“But, Didi,” Broke in Boimy, “Gyan- 
da said he was sorry about Papa strid¬ 
ing you, and about your ankle.. . flow 

was he to know_?” she mumbled 

uncertainly. 

1 .scowled, needing no further ex¬ 
planation on Cyan’s grand con.spiiacy! 

Pn.shpa, our ayah, too came along, 
smiling from ear to ear. “Didi,” she 
said, “your ‘jeans’.... (iyan Babu told 
me to hide 

“Vc's 1 know, 1 .shouted, running to¬ 
wards her with a clenched hst. But she 
laughed and made good her escape. 

IBeiyone was laughing now. I felt 
extremely silly. 1 stamped my foot in a 
show of temper and hurried upstairs. It 
was useless fighting with Cyan, for he 
would tease me all the more. The best 
]iolic\, J decided, was to keep mum, 
and aseiige the loss of my ‘emerald 
through some other trick! 

S. Baiicrjee 



ARABELLA WILLIAMS 

ol Isrondido Cali I 
SLALOMS on one ski in 

V winter we,ilhor al the 
, age ol 86 
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When ‘‘Christ” Edited 
a Newspaper 


D K. CHAHLES M. SHELDON, a 
clergyman, was of tlie slaiiiicli 
oj)ini()u that if a l)ig city daily was edit¬ 
ed as Christ wonld have done it, its 
circulation would rise. 

The publisher of “1 opcka Capital”, a 
leading newspaper in Kansas, challeng¬ 
ed Sheldon to prove his contention. 
The publisher asked the clergyman, 
“Well, Dr. Sheldon, if we .should lend¬ 
er you the “Capital” to make the ex¬ 
periment, would you take it?” 

Dr. Sheldon said, “Do you really 
mean it? ’ 

“1 do,” replied the publisher. 

With that the gieat experiment in 
journalism started. 

The editor and staff of the “(iajjitar 
resented the move. They thought, no 
newspaper could be edited as Christ 
might have edited one and still sell. 
Also that Sheldon being a green horn, 
would know nothing of tlie import¬ 
ance of spiiy and s(‘nsational news. 

Dr. Sheldon contended tliat a news¬ 
paper eaiT\ ing clean news would be 
more ix'adable and sell more. He took 
o\'er lh(‘ ('ditorship in March 1900, and 
the entire Fourth Estate watched with 
curiosity and unconcealed amusement. 

Sealed in his chair as ehicl editor, 
Dr. vSheldon visualized how Christ 
would have acted in this role. Under 
Sheldon’s editorship, all stories of scan¬ 
dal. vice, and crime were played down, 
not omitted but reduced to what the 
c'lerg)inan felt was their proper length. 
All Socu'ty page news was reduced to 
almost nothing. For the first time in 
newspaper history', virtue and good 


became hot news. Editorials were shift¬ 
ed to the front page and every one of 
them was signed. Dr. Sheldon objected 
to tlie editorial “We”, and the omission 
of a by-line on opinion as sheer cowar¬ 
dice. Every front-page news story was 
followed by balanced editorial comment 
in footnotes. A famine in India was . 
front-paged, followed by an appeal for 
help to the destitutes. The Sunday edi¬ 
tion of tlu' paper was replaced by a 
Special Saturday night issue which carri¬ 
ed Sermons on the Mount. 

Dr. Sheldon permitted neither smok¬ 
ing nor profanity in the newspaper 
oflice. Th(' business (h'partment slrong- 
1)' opposed Sheldon’s ban on advertise¬ 
ments about drinks. Dr. Sheldon also 
barred ads for theatrical and sporting 
events. He icfnsed to accept ads from 
one of the big departmental stores in 
Kansas city. As a result, the paper lost 
heavily in revenue. 

But something unusual was happen¬ 
ing. Just as the wide-eyed staff finally 
got into the habit of things, so did the 
public. Beaders weie pleased by the 
good taste. The circulation went up from 
11,(KX) odd copies to 362,684 copies 
daily by the end of five days. The “To¬ 
peka" press, unable to handle the in¬ 
creased print order, had to get the ex¬ 
tra copies printed at other presses! 

^\dlcn the experiment ended, editor 
Hudson once again took over the reins. 
Critics in the newspaper world decid¬ 
ed that the paper, edited according to 
“Christ”, had been too sedate. They sugr 
gested that the fantastic rise in circula¬ 
tion was merely a fluke resulting from 
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novelty plus clever publicity! 

There were others who felt 
that Dr. Sheldon had published a new 
kind of newspaper which had sold be¬ 
cause readers enjoyed seeing good 
news getting the same importance as 
the bad. For this reason, they bought 
copies of the “Capital ”. Dr. Sheldon 
liiinself put it like this: “if my paper 
was dull or stupid or lacking in what 
newspapermen call ‘news’, it was at 
least perfectly clean from Tuesday 
morning till Saturday night. So far as 
^ 1 could make it, the paper had not one 
line in it that could not be read aloud 
in the family circle or at (diurch pra\ - 
er meeting^.” 

Dr. Sheldon was satisfied becau;;e he 
lived up to tire high standards he had 
set for himself and shown a miracul¬ 
ous rise in the circulation of the paper. 
After hitting high, he returned to 
the pulpit. 

I. M. Soni 


(Continued from ^mge 24) 

jnorning,” whi.spcrcd Bijii. “It’s opening.’’ 

The door was being opened slowly. 'ITie 
door wliich had not been opened for more 
Ilian a decade, according to the guard! 

“Lets wait anil watcli,” said Pratap. They 
kept llieir eu's glued to flu; door. It opened 
a litth.' and Shankar the guard came from 
inside. He closed and locked the door, be¬ 
fore turning round to see wliothcr anyone 
had seen him. He was satisfied there was 
no one. I'he bo)'s waited lor another liour but 
lound Shankar sitting idly on the steps. 
They then got up and walked out of the 
slirubberv. 

“Let’s go back, it’s getting late,” said Pra¬ 
ia]). As they walked past Shankar, he smiled 
,it them. ‘What could be behind that wicked 
smile?' M'ondered Pratap. 

Kadhakrishnan 
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PRACTICE 
MAKES PERFECT 

THH TEMPLE TOWN BAND ol 
Temple, N H .which tirsi 
played in public at a memorial 
service lor George Washington 
on Eeb 22 1800, was 
organized and began 
practicing 183 years ago 



THE BEST PLACE TO BUY 
ARABIANS IS THE U.S.A. 

HRH Prince Saile Eldin of Saudi Arabia bought 5 Arabian horses 
this year from the Tom Chauncey stabirs in ScrHIsdalo, Ariz Last 
Winter 227 Arabians were auctioned in Scottsdale lor $26,600,000 

SiiOfWiW by Tom Higyioc G’4 i<)0'R<iH« NY 


WHERE A CUP 
OF COFFEE IS 
A MARRIAGE 
PROPOSAL 

A SUITOR 
in Lapland, when 
he lirsl calls 
on a girl's lamily k ^ 
to show hib a] 
intcnlions asks 
il he may brew Iheir 
collee - and rl Ihe 
parenis drink ii 
he IS ennsidered 
engaged 




THE FIVE 
SHOOTER 

used hy Icxas Rangers in the 
1800s, betore invention ot 
the tamed six shootei, had a 
concealed lugger — WHICH 
APnAKD ONLY WHtN THt 
WEAPON WAS COCKED 
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SOME REMAHMBLE BIRDS 


Y OI'NCJ bird-lovers, here are some 
facts about our winged friends 
\ou might not have known before. You 
mav find them interesting. 

★ 

CJhildreu’s story-l)ooks are full of 
‘wi.se owls. Do you know what human¬ 
like quality of owls is mainly responsi¬ 
ble for their wise’ looks'^ Owls, unlike 
other birds, have both eyes looking in 
the same direction, very much like 
human beings. In addition, some spe¬ 
cies of owl have dark rings around the 
eyes, which give' them a stern, be¬ 
spectacled look. In reality, owls arc' no 
more intelligent than other birds! 

★ 

In the islands of New Zealand, where 
there was neither competition for food 
nor danger from land mammals, some 
birds became ground foragers and 
eventually lost the jx)wer of flight. The 
kiwi is one such bird. Other flightless 
birds of New Zealand are the takahe, 
the kakajio, and the pukeko. 

★ 

In the fa'iee struggle for e.xisteuee in 
Nature, some animals have survived 
by choosing to seai’ch for tlieir food in 
places wliere other related .species 
are reluctant to go. The dipper is a 
bird which has, in this way, managed 
to ‘get away from the crowds’ and sur¬ 
vive. The dipper get its food thus: it 
hunts its food not on land but under 
water where other birds provide little 
competition. It literally swims, with 
wings outstretched, searching for the 


larvae of watei’ insects. 

★ 

The alpine accentor is another bird 
which has managed to gel away from 
the crowds. Do you know where it is 
found':* The accentor has chosen to 
take to the high places of Europe and 
Asia. It holds the altitude record among 
nest-builders. Its uests are found at 
heights of over T.OOO metres above 
.sea level! 

★ 

The .song thrush of Isurope, famous 
for its melodious singing, likes nothing 
better than a snail or two for breakfast. 
Since a snail retreats into its shell at 
the first sign of danger, how does the 
thru.sh manage to have its breakfast? 
It has a very eflicient method of dealing 
with snails. It picks up a snail in its 
beak and with .swift movements of its 
head, hammers the poor creature 
against a stone (called an anvil) until 
the .shell breaks, and the bird can get 
at its food. Most thrushes take all their 
snails to a particular anvil. Anvils can, 
therefore, be recognised from the 
scatteied shells lying around them. 

★ 

Many birds, like parrots and mynahs, 
can be taught to speak whole senten¬ 
ces. It is strange that human beings 
cannot converse with them. Do you 
kiu)w wh\ ? When a bird speaks words 
or e\Tn sentences, it is just copying 
sounds and has no idea what they ' 
mean. 

★ 
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The majestic and proud peacock is 
the national bird of India. In what 
very important way does the Congo 
Ijeafowl differ from the Indian variety? 
The Congo peafowl does not have the 
colourful ‘train’ of the Indian varieh’. 
The cock makes its courtship display to 
the hen with both wings and tail. 

★ 

What is so remarkable about the 
Pluropean blackbird’s ability to hunt 
for worms? The blackbird hunts wonns 
by the .sense of hearing. It can delect a 
worm moving under the siuface of a 
lawn and knows exactly where to dig to 
fmd its victim. It then pulls the strug¬ 
gling wonn out of the ground and eats 
it. 

★ 

The eggs of most birds have to be 
properly incubated (kej)t warm) if thev 
are to hatch. It is for this purpose that 
parent birds sit on their eggs. But the 
Australian brush-tmkeys incubate their 
eggs without having to sit on them. 
The male l)ird digs a large hole on the 
ground and fills it with a mound of 


grass, leaves, and otlier vegetation. The 
female lays her eggs in the mound and 
covers them up with sand. As the 
vegetation decomposes, heat is given 
off which incubates the eggs. 

★ 

In 1963, an experunent on under¬ 
water living was conducted aboard a 
type of submarine called Conshelf II. 
A parrot named Claude was taken to 
live with the ‘oceanauts’. Claude’s job 
was to give warning if the air became 
foul. How did Claude manage to give 
such warning? In foul air, a parrot 
quickly becomes listless and then un- 
con.scions before human beings are 
overcome. Thus, Claude’s condition 
would warn the oceanauts. 

★ 

How do birds move about while on 
the ground? Scmn; birds walk one step 
at a lime, others walk in a series of 
hops. Observe carefully the birds you 
see everyday and find out how each 
one walks. 

G.C. Prasad 



THERE WERE FOREWARNINGS 
AT THREE MILE ISLAND! 

..,-f ’L's.f'f'Oc, IP ,, -I q, V I 

'Of (' : '•' .K' 'fl( o' ^ 

, '-j u.' / I f nil' 

I'.i tT'.'V'O''*''’’P'’'/'" ' 

mBPiNDiNur' npttfifNCiD rm sami 
PROPMfr/C NiCMTMAflf IN WHtCH TMIY SAW 
THE COOUNG TOWERS Oh THREE MfLf ISIAND 
GiOW/NG DEEP RED WiTH UCHTNINO 
CKLfNO ALL AROUND 
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PUZZLES WITH PRIZE! 

lU LKS: and tlic (Irawl? 


1. All all-corrc'ct aiiswn to tlio lollowitij' 
(,)mi/ will Ictcli lor till' ontraiit a 1'’1U']K 
iiicitihci.sliip to till' (IBT Book (duB (sit 
'('Jiildrcns World June 1983, page 2; 

2. Ill the event of a tie, the inenil)er.sliip fir 
ol Hs 100/- will he DIV^IDED eqnalK among 
the Mieee.sslnl entrants. 

3. Eaeli entiy MU.S1’ he aeeompanied liy 
the eonpon helow. An entry without the 
('onpon vi'ill hi' anloinatieallv DISQUA- 
I.IFIKI). 

1. The ChOSI.N't; DATE for leeeipt of 
entries is Monday, Angn.sl 1. The correct 
SOEl'TION, togethi'r with the nanie(s'i of 
the pri/ewinner(s) will ajrpear in the Sep- 
li'inhi'r 1983 issiii' 

QUIZ : 

1. Which king in ancient legend was 
(anions for a) his wisdom, h) his golden 
touch, c) his fahnlons we<ilth? 

2. In the life cycle of tlu* biitlerfls, what 
ari' the thri'e stages before it becomes an 
adult bntterll)'? 

3. Whii'h countries liave these as emblems? 
a) 'rhe llcur-de-lis b) Thi' pomegranate c) 
The ina[il(' h'af. 

4. Which eit\ was the first to liave an im- 
di'rground railwa)’ svstem? 

5. Vl'ho was the Uoman god of the Sea? 

6. In what (ountrs' would vou find: a) Tlie 
pampas b) The Ijords c) The polders? 

7. In what sport do we gel the Butterfly 


8. What makes a catamaran different from 
other sachts? 

9. 'I’wo diflerenl animals jirovide angora 
wool. What are the\ ? 

10. What fictional character wore a deer- 
stalki'r hat while he was tracking down 
criminals'-' 

(First Features) 

U'C(;LE A-WOHD BESULTS 

In till' |nggle-a-Word Oontent (see 
CHIEDBEN’S WOULD, October 1982), tlie 
prizi' of Hs 25;- has bei'ii won bs' IIITESH 
(iHlKdf ol East Patel Nagar, New Delhi. 
He sent an i ntrv with 100 words made out of 
■INCONSISTENT”. The iur^ has accepted 
the following 81 words: 

lc('. Icon, In, Inn, Insist, Incite, Intent. 
Intention, Inset, Insect, Innoi'cnt, Into, Incise, 
Incest, Is, It. 

Net, Nest, Neon, Nine, Nii'c, None, Note, 
No, Not, Notice, No.se, 

Ci'iit, Cess. Cine, Cite, Cist, Consist, 
Consistent, Cot, Cost, Content, Cone, Coin, 
Conti'st, (iontinent. Consent. 

On, One, Once. 

Set, Sei't, Section, Sent, Scent, Scion, 
Scientist, Scot, Sit, Sin, Since, Sine, Site, Son, 
Stone, Stoic, Stet, Stint, Steno. 

Ten, Ti'iit, Test, Tenon, Tenson, Ten.sion, 
Tennis, Tie, Tin, Tit, Tint, Tone, Toss, Toe, 
To, Ton, Tonic. 


♦ 

Michael Arnold's 

ANIMALS WITH BUILT-IN THERMOSTATS 

Nature's way of beating famine 



V ERY often we read in newspapers 
of someone or other going on a 
hunger strike—and if we re good tren- 
* hermen, we wonder how on eartli they 
can last out as long as they do, 

Rut some animals go on hunger strike 
e\'ery )'ear for weeks at a time, in the 
[irocess known as hibernation. 

Actually, it isn’t a rebellion against 
lood, or against the cold weather (which 
makes many a commuter wish he could 
hibeniate, too, instead of catching tlu' 
7 30 bus or train). It’s Nature’s way ol 
coping with a definite shortage of food. 

All wann-blooded animals (including 
man) have a built-in thermostat, rather 
like a central heating system. This ther¬ 
mostat is in the brain, and it activates 
^Hich mechanisms as fluffing up fur and 
leathers, or even shivering, when the 
surrounding air temperature drops. 

With human beings, the brain’s ther¬ 
mostat impels them to take conscious 
action to keep warm, there being no fur 
or feather to fluff up and provide better 
insulators. 

Changed setting 

Some animals actually have a built- 
in mechanism that enables them to 
change the thermostat setting, so tliat 
they operate at a much lower tempera¬ 
ture. 

^ In fact, they then vary so that their 
temperature adjusts to that of the sur¬ 
roundings. Fishes and frogs do this nor¬ 


mally, and in that respect, hibernating 
animals, for part of the year, become 
like fishes and frogs. 

There are three groups of hibeniators. 
In one belong hedgehogs and other in¬ 
sect-eating mammals. In the second are 
the bats. These two groups go into a 
v('ry deej) kind ol coma. 

The third group are all rodents—they 
mclude .some ol the .s(|iiirrel.s, hamsters 
and, of course. iIk; dormou.se, whose 
\ery name is a c(irniptitm ol the French 
dormeuse, meaning a sleepy-head. 

Whatever anijual, the true hibemator 
seeks a cosy, sheltered spot for its long 
.sleep. Some marmots burrow deep into 
the ground, making a nest with dried 
grass. Animals like the sqninel have a 
.sjnall store of winter food with them, 
for quiet .snacks during the long winter 
months. Others don’t eat at all. 

When an animal has gone into its 
winter sleep, the change in its bodily 
activities is striking. Rreathing drops 
from perhaps 15 breaths a minute to 
two; the heartbeat slows frojii as much 
as 300 a minute-common in some .small 
rodents—to perhaps 10. 

Slimming process 

During this period, the animal draws 
on its storage of fat. A sleek, podgy 
animal that retires into its burrow, 
closing the door behind it witli stones 
and grass, may emerge in the spring 
having lost anything from one-third to 
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Jeevan and Hanu communicate 


ABOUT COMMUNICATION 


1983 Is being obseiVed eveiw^ 
as Wbrid Communications n». 
help young people like you to ^ 
undeistanif^ Importance of „ 
communlcWon In your lives But: 
what Is »)|mmunicatlon 7 
It IS thopi of conveying informatMfk' 
In ortItftOOftOblish a relationship 
with tlhoiherilndMdual. It's ha 
right i»w, white you're reading this* 
JeevaiH and Hanu are communIcatinL 



Vo-.Ck 

tfii 


' Mteann#Mtt vvHhput 
;«ifnm form, 

'tiovwveramm simplest 
. lactena. l<lhds of plants 

:tnd animil^tfte wtyio the most 
.|dvincedt1l|«MMjr« theyall 
'ttrnmunldniillllng 10^ 



fi'lhe honeybee's dance informs other 
bees about hew-fbund food sources. 
A tong lively dance indicates rich 
■’ 'food. A tail-wagging round' dance 
signals that tood is nearby. 10 cycles 
to indicate a distance of 100 metres, 

I cycle for 10.000 metres If the 
direction of the food is towards the 
iun. the bee will do an upward tail* 
wagging dance. It's boi^s angle 
against the hive-face indicates the 
angle of flight This dance is also 
performed'by scouts' to advertise the 
diKoveiy of a new hive-site ■ 


contact. 


al currents 



In fact, an adult animal may have IS 
to 35 different ways of enpressing itself., 


The Central American Howling 
Monkey has nine distinctive cries 
One warns the, tribe of threatened 


invasion or attack Another means 


This way to awidtng spot'. If j_ 

another male disagrees, a nasy 
dispute will fONeyv 

Owls signal by snapping their bills, 
clapping wings together - even 
'smging' Owl-songs range from 
deep hoots to chirps, whistles and 
warblings, An endangered 'Burrowing' 
owl will imitate a rattlesnake's 
warning buai^ Courting Wood Owls 
engage In bowing, dancing and 
bobbing In deferKe. they will fluff up 
their featherS(.|Blf-spreading their Animj 
wings, while r«Mng their bodies and speak 
snapping thelfibllls. Who wouldn't be a toll 
scared? 



Animals and birds may not be able to 
speak buttheydomaraljetos^ 


Life Insurance is the 
safest surest way to 
protect your future. 


8 £if(Jttsumnce 
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Coinplete Guides to efficient home management 


SPOT CHECK 

Spot Check IS a brand new guide to removing 
household stains. Whether you are dealing with 
raspberry juice or rust, pots and pans or piano keys, 

It will tell you how to cope quickly and efficiently. A 
comprehensive fabrics section includes a detailed list 
of fabncs. a chart to help you with your everyday 
washing and an explanation of which cleaning agents 
to use on which fabrics. 

You'll find both kinds of stain here. Those that occur 
through clumsiness; someone else’s or. worse still, 
your own. Or the others, like mildew, that just 
sneak up on you over long periods of time. Wherever 
possible we suggest cleaning agents that you may 
already have at home, but we have also included a 
list of all cleaning agents mentioned, how to use 
them. 

FIRST AID 

Being at home can be as hazardous as crossing a 
busy street. This new quick reference book simply 
and concisely tells you how to cope with the medical 
emergencies which may arise. The step-by-step 
approach guides you easily through each stage of aid 
necessary and clear colour illustrations show the 
correct action to take. 


HOUSE PLANTS 

Recent years have witnessed a tremendous increase 
in the popularity of houseplants. Nevertheless, it is 
all too easy to regard tfiem as decorative additions 
to the home, forgetting that they need correct care 
and nounshment to look their best. This simple 
guide descnbes the range of houseplants available, 
from bulbs to bonsai, outlining the conditions each 
type favours and how to care for them. 

HOME HINTS 

Every householder has a few pet tips, but HOME 
HIN'TS IS a positive anthology of useful information. 
Money and time-saving hints on every subject from 
daily household tasks, cleaning, laundry and stain 
removal, home maintenance and repairs, home 
decorating, flowers and plants, cooking, storage and 
much more. 
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Two-way lalk 


Pear Ediior, 

Children’s World is a siija'ih iiiai;aziii(', 
which really iindiMslaiid.s cliiklivii and Ihcir 
uiiagiiiativc minds. When 1 read il, 1 find 
iinsi'If taking part in ever\ stnrv ni (’pisode. 
F.ven the jKiems aie ton good lot words. 
Although 1 am no critic, 1 like tlie stones hy 
Signm Srivastava, K.K. Mnrthi, and Ndiarika 
|oshi. Mriduhi Satii, ,\'ei( Delhi 

1 have heen reading “Childrens World” 
lor the last tliree years. K\'er\ time 1 fini.sh 
mv e\am, I take out tlie whole pile and 
read all the issues once again. 1 ha\e read 
them so mam times, \('t the stones ha\e a 
fre.shness ahoni them. 1 liked the leatmx' on 
Shankar’s On-the Spot ('ompetitioii and the 
jihotographs and paintings "The Posleard 
Monkeif was ven nice. I’leasi' gi\<' mor<‘ 
ol Papei Senljilme 

Zarin \hmid, Calruiia 

1 Ime to read Cliildren’s World. There is 
always a light helwi'cn me and m\ brother 
when mummy binies m the latest issue. What 
1 like' 111 it all' the stories and eoiiiies. N\'hv 
have yon stopjied kapish'^ Please start a jokes 
page, \'n\hidi P \adk(irui, lioiiihaij 

Wliat 1 iind missing in the maga/.inc is 
Hiimom. Once we used to have Kapish. 
|adngai Inn, Deteetitve Sliainhn, .nid similai 
Immorons leatines to fill ns with laughter. 
Please start a page ior jokes. 

\U(idi Mohan, \cllore 

I am iicwv to C'hildrcn's World. It is de 
hghlfiil to lead 'ion should publish moie 
eoimes liki' Inspeelor C.iiud. jokes, and news 
leatmes. Please start a {Children's World 
Hook ( liil) Von could also organize eonijie- 
titions (pnz eonte.sts. etc. 

liaja Mukheriea. CaleuiUt 

I am hap[)y that I became a member of 


Children's World, because it helps me to 
know more about dav to day lile. 

iV. Viajat/a, Madras- 

“On tlu' Kidnappers’ Trail” is lull ol sus¬ 
pense. Please publish more such stones. 

Gantam Tahikdar, Pallmla 

Pear Readers. 

We greet )'ou on the iwe ol India's lude- 
peiideiiee Day with tlie first special number 
lor tins vear. Two ol the sloiles will help you 
remember peisonalitics who brought gloiv to 
India - like Babur who lounded the Mughal 
empjie, ,nid King \’ikianiadit\a ol earlier 
times, who was wise enough to advise even 
till' bold ol the Heavens. Vlightilv pleased 
with him, Lord India - \vc are told —gilted 
him with a beaiitilul thione. WV thought we 
could leatnie the tlnone on the cover- a 
noveltv we hadn’t tiled hilheito. Am eoin- 
meiits? We aie glad mam ol von liki' oui 
serial storv “On the Kidnappers’ Trail", w'hieli 
IS now slovvlv moving towards an e.vcitmg 
I'mish To meet voiir demands lor more lui- 
moions items, we give, bi'sides voiir favourite 
‘better' liom Peikv, two stones - “The Mud- 
dk'd Message” and “it’ishes and Sausages', 
the latter Ironi France. There will be a page 
full ol i-nkes I'loin the next issue, Some ol 
them will be illustrated! bast month we 
1)1 ought for you a new scries of exnnies- 
“Tales for Children" — and we also iiitrodueed 
to von the illuslratoi. I'lauk Bolle. We hope 
you will like this mouth’s feature on the crea¬ 
tor of that famous character, Tiiitin. The ston 
ol two voiing readers ol Children’s World 
was biought to ns onlv reeimtlv. and we pav 
our tributes to them in "The Tale of 'Pwo 
Brotla-rs". M’c have also not lorgotten tlie 
World Cup heroes and the Wimbledon 
wiimers 

EDITOR 
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B ABDR woke up, kearinn llie jx-r- 
sistent rustle ol the wind at^aiiisl 
the protective tent sheets lasteiied lo 
the poles driven deep in the ,tj;roniKl. He 
raised hinisell up, slijijitl), reslint!, liis 
Iraine on a pile of ])illows, listening to 
the music which the wind i)la\ed h\ 
lapping on the ])oles and hristling round 
die puffed-np sheets, It was as if natiiiv 
was playing an e.xotie tunc lor hi> 
hencflt. 

While the music held him in its grip, 
he let his eyes waiidei'. Then he saw the 
■'tar, peeping in through a liny slit in 
the top cover of the tent. II was a bright 
star, and resembled a big diamond, 
hung in space, dancing with delight. 
Rabiir rose from the bed. He paced the 
Jongh uneven ground, occasionally catch 


iiig sight ol the .star. But he was more 
concerned with the slrategx lor tlie next 
days fight. It would he crucial. He 
knew that the Bajpnls had gathered in 
large numbers. The\ had eighty ihon.s- 
aiid horsemen. Moreover, seven prin- 
ocs had joined hands to avert the dan¬ 
ger. A number ol local ehiel tains, too, 
had joined the princes. Tlie combined 
strength of the Hajpnl lorces thus posed 
a real threat to Babur. But he had con- 
Hdence in hinisell. He had seolled at 
jcports from some ol his clo.se confi¬ 
dantes that it might be loolish to come 
to a head on collision with the Bajpnls. 
To him, the options were clear. He 
would either triumph or he would die 
on the battlefield. The die was cast. 

Like the lonelv star which winked 
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and blinked, daring darkness to stifle its 
light, Balnir was resolved to defy the 
might of the Rajputs, to show them 
that nothing could turn him away from 
his goal. 

Hope surged within him when he 
walked towards the exit fiom the tent. 
A watchman, romping with a long, 
glistening spear, parted the curtain 
which hung down the exit, bowed, and 
wailed. Babur stepped out. He saw the 
red glow in the east. It was nearing 
dawn. 

He stood and watched the blue sky 
getting a tinge of red. A bugle sound¬ 
ed. His camp, which lay in a cloak of 
silence, suddenly came alive. Yet an¬ 
other day had anived. 

‘The time has come for me to prove 
my mettle. Today will be the day,’ Ba¬ 
bur muttered to himself as he moved 
back to the tent. He sank onto the bed, 
reached for the goblet, filled it with 
rippling wine from a carafe and sip¬ 
ped the potion. 

Tlie first draught of wine blazed 
through his throat, setting his innards 
on fire. His fair lace turned red. 

He sipi)e(i the potion slowly. He em¬ 
ptied the contents of the goblet, reach¬ 
ed out for the carafe to refill the goblet 
when he heard the shuffle of feet. He 
looked iij). One of his amirs .stood hesi¬ 
tantly at the entrance. 

“Oome in, Shahir. \\’hat brings you 
here?" Babur welcomed the man. 

Shahir bowed low, walked in, stood 
on the uneven ground, close to Babur. 

"Yes. Shahir. \\’hat brings sou here at 
this hour? You should now be getting 
our men together, preparing for the 
battle today." 

“But, there is danger. Badshah. The 
soldiers think that the lime is not pro¬ 
pitious for a fight. Muhammad Sharif 


“The star-gazer?" 

“Yes. He thinks that the constellation 
Sakkiz Yildoz (eight stars) is in opposi¬ 
tion. He has told the soldiers that he 
sees nothing good for us today, that the 
battle will turn against us. The soldiers 
are feeling restless. They are in no jnood 
to fight.” 

“Aha,” a cloud spread over Babur's 
face. Just for a second. Then his face 
lit up. His eyes gained a rare glint. He 
turned to Shahir and said, "Don’t worry, 
1 will talk to our men. 1 will inspire 
them with the will to fight. They know 
me. They love me. They have earned 
riches under my command. They can t 
let stars decide the issue. I aju the lead¬ 
ing star. They have only to follow me. 
Call them together. Til address the 
soldiers.” 

"1 hope they will see reason," Shahir 
muttered. 

“They will. They have jio other 
option. Either they can fight with the 
will to win. Or they can get beaten by 
the Baii)uts, be taken prisoners, impri¬ 
soned, maimed, killed, or enslaved. 
Don’t worry. They will fight. 1 am their 
leadt'r. I know them well.” 

“All right, Badshah.” 

★ 

The soldiers hailed their chief. But 
the resounding echoes of their cheering 
lacked the usual enthusiasm, Babur 
could sense it. But he ignored it'. He 
waited till the soldiers stood silently, 
ready to listen to his words. He hailed 
Allah. The soldiers joined the call. 
Thrice he called out for Allah and his 
mere)’. Thrice the soldiers joined him 
in a chorus. 

I’hen Babur turned to them. “My 
dear men, today we will prove our 
miglit. AVe will reveal to the Rajputs the 
valour and chivalrv of the men from 
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beyond the Oxus. Here, on this battle 
ground of Sikri, we will prove our mili¬ 
tary superiority. And here we will la> 
the foundation of our empire. Together 
we will teach the infidels the right wa) s 
of Islam. Allah be pleased!” 

There was a slight rustle. One of the 
soldiers dared to say, “But, Sha-in-sha. 
our astrologer Muhammad Sharif... 
the mail who knows all about stars and 
planets and their influences.. says that 
today Is not auspicious for us.” 

“Ah, did Sharif say that? I never 
knew. But I ftel today is our day. The 
day on which we will trimnph. I lii.w’ 
no doubts in my mind. Shed all doubts 
about our ability to win. W'c will win 
We will win if only >011 fight with I'e- 
termination. I know that the Rajputs 
have assembled in large numbers. I 
know they have .several thousand horse¬ 
men. They have elephants. The\ have 
footmen, too, in thousands, But what 
thev don't have is the need to win 


That we have. We can't lose.” Babur 
jiausecl, waiting for bis words to make 
an impact. 

A mild breeze passed swiftly, carry¬ 
ing the fragiance of exotic roses in 
bloom in the middle of March (it was 
die 16th of March, 1527). 

“1 said we can’t lose. We can’t afford 
to lose. Don’t you know that there lies 
a jouniey of some months between us 
and the land of our birth and our fami- 
har city? It our side is defeated—Cod 
save us from diat day! Cod forbid it!— 
where are we? Where is our birthplace? 
Where is our eit\ ? We have to do with 
strangers and foreigners, ft is in every 
way best lor each inaii to set resolute¬ 
ly belore himself the two alternatives; 
if we win, we are avengers of the cause 
of Cod (because we are fighting the in¬ 
fidels). If w'e lose, we die martyrs. In 
either fate lies our salvation. Each is an 
onward stage in greatness.” 

Babur concluded, waiting for the 
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meaning of his words to sink into 
his nK'ii. Slowly, the soldiers respond¬ 
ed. Then the response gained momen¬ 
tum, 1’he men shouted, “We swear hy 
the Holy Koran to fight with all our 
will. We will win. We will triumph. Ah, 
(lid Sharif say that the stars are not with 
us? Who cares for the stars? We have 
our star in our leader. He- will lead us 
to vietoi;y, as he has done so far." The)' 
shouted. “Oh King! Ciod willing, we will 
not spare ourselves in sacrifice and 
devotion, so long as there is breath and 
life in our bodies. 

“Allah-ho-Akbar! ’ Babur raised tile 
slogan. 

The soldiers echoed the call again 
and again. 

Jfabnr .stood, watching the new spirit 
of valour which he had injccU^d into 
them. He stood, while his men began 


to get ready for the battle. 

He looked up. 'I’he lone star which 
had winked at him at night was not visi- 
ble. Nor were the eight stars, whose 
coml)ination had indicated to the astro¬ 
loger danger for Babur, anywhere visi¬ 
ble. The mightiest star, the snn, had 
overshadowed all the other stars. Bahur 
smiled to himself, “What can the constel¬ 
lation ()l the eight stars do when the 
.sun is with me? J am the master of ni\ 
fate. .Not the stars. Not their strange 
configurations. ’ 

He was right. The day s battk' prov¬ 
ed the might of Babur and his men. The 
stars had been proved ineffective. Sharif, 
the astrologer, admitted, "Babur is mas¬ 
ter of his fate. Stars, (.'ven the most ('vil 
combination of stars, can do nothing to 
our master.’ 

B. K. Murtlii 
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M ention these three names to a 
child — Georges Remi, Merge, Tin- 
tin-he will, without fail, recognise the 
third one. And an older child may say, 
“Merge? But he draws Tintin!” Perhaps 
only the children of Belgium will tell 
us that ‘Merge’ is the pseudonym Geor¬ 
ges Reini had adopted, by phonetically 
converting his initials R.G. (Remi, Geor¬ 
ges). He did that when he was 22; he 
had by then already introduced his lova¬ 
ble character, Tintin, to the reading 
public. 

Born in Brussels on May 22, 1907, 
Remi became a boy scout when he was 
eleven. He was fascinated by the youth 
magazine called ‘The Belgian Boy 
Scout’ and tried his hand at illustrating 
the stories in it. He was sixteen then. A 
character slowly began taking shape in 
his mind—a boy scout, and Remi named 
him Totor. The first cartoon strips with 
Totor appeared in 1926. 

Though by then popular in the U.S.A., 
strip cartoons were something novel for 
the people of Belgium, and the youth 
among them were immediately attract¬ 
ed to the feature. In 1927. Remi was 
invited by a daily published from Brus¬ 
sels to take charge of its weekly sup¬ 
plement for youth. It was his associa¬ 
tion with a newspaper that gave Remi 
the idea of fashioning a character after 
a cub-reporter-cuin-photographer. 

That is what Tintin is. He is also pic- 
turised as a fearless watchdog, of peo¬ 
ple and their “acts of omission and com¬ 
mission ”, wanting to put right all wrong 
things done. An immediate success with 




the readers, the blond reporter, Tintin, 
and his exciting adventures that have 
taken him to all sorts of exotic lands, 
have endeared themselves to almost 
three generations of readers. At the ,, 
time of creation, Tintin was hardly 15. 

He has been appearing in strips, week 
after week, over the last fifty years, yet 
he has “grovra” only by three or four 
years, as his creator admits! 

(Turn to page 72) 






May 8, 1979 

Dear Friend, 

Please excuse me lor answering so late to your kiutl letter of March 
19th, but my postbag has been weighed down by the 50th anniver¬ 
sary of Tintin! 

Thank you very much for your birthday wishes. 

What is going on under the roof of Marlinspike Hall? Nothing speciall 
Everything is going on like usually; it means that I have a lot of 
work!...... 

What is the new Tintin’s adventure about? I am working on it, but 
it is still too soon to talk about it. Anyway, Tintin will probably not 
go this time to Calcutta. Later, maybe. Who knows? — 

Enclosed, you will find some stamps of Tintin and his friends, espe¬ 
cially made for the occasion of the 50th anniversary of Tintin. 

h 


Sincerely yours 


t 


Tryphon 












Y ou will need (i) coloured paper 50cm X 4cm, (ii) pencil, (iii) 
scissors, (iv) ruler, and (v) crayons. Draw Fig. 1 on your SOcm 
strip of coloured paper and cut it out. Then make the head, as shown 
in Fig. 2. Fold strip over strip B, as shown in Fig. 3. Now fold strip 
B over strip A. Co on folding until the worm is complete. Glue 
the ends to form tail. Then watch the wiggly worm wriggle in your 
handsi 
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TALES FOR CHILDREN 


QiUL HAD NEVeR SEEN ANyiHINS LIKE 
THIS BEFORE IN HIS LIFE HE LOVED TO 
PLAY WITH TOT TRUCKS, BUT NOW SEEING 
A REAL TRUCK IN ACTION, WELL, WHAT 
CAN COMPARE WITH THAT? 


wiriiil 


LIME DRIVER PULLED A LEVER AND THE 
BACK OF THE TRUCK LIFTED SLOWLY. AN¬ 
OTHER PULL OF THE LEVER OPENED THE 
TAILGATE AND THE FULL LOAD OF SAND FLOWED pL 
out; MAKINS a perfectly formed moun¬ 
tain IN MR RICHMOND'S DRIVEWAY. I 




LAind this man just 
PULLED A THINS AND 
THERE WAS A SAND 
MOUNTAIN, "SAID 
PAUL "RIGHTthere 
IT WOULD TAKE ME 
A MONTH TO MAKE 
ONE. that high on 
THE BEACH.'" 

"WELL," SAID DAD 
'WE WERE PLAN¬ 
NING TO SURPRISE 
YOU WITH A NEW 
truck FOR IWR. 
BIRTHDAY, BUT I 
GUESS YOU WOULDN'T 
BE INTERESTED IN 
A TOY ANYMORE," 


H, YES, I WOULD," SHOUTED 
PAUL, HAPPILY 

DAD smiled "ALL RIGHT, THEN, 
WHAT KIND OF TRUCK WILL 
irBE = " 

■CEE, I DON'T KNOW, "ANSWERED ^ 
PAUL 

"I'Ll. TELL YOU WHAT," DAD ^ 
SAID. "TOMORROW YOU'LL CS 

COME TO town WITH ME 
AND WE LL LOOK AT SOME 
REAL TRUCKS AT WORK 
then YOU can PICK your f 
FAVORITE AND I'LL TRYo 
TO GET YOU A TO/ ONE > ^ 

JUST LIKE IT." •' 


'AUL WAS SO EXCITED, HE FINISHED 
ALL H/S STRING'BEANS WITHOUT MOM 
saving a WORD 


fpi'. /J.lilm 

‘vW'iA ^ I'*/ 


iJEFORE THEY 
even GOT id the 
CITY yhe day of 
THE TRUCKS BE¬ 
GAN. MANY 
DIFFERENT TYPES 
OF TRUCKS IN 
many DIFFERENT 
SIZES SPED 
along the / 
HIGHWAY TO ^ 
THEIR VARIOUS 
DESTINATIONS 
IN THE CITY 


AD POINTED THEM ALL OUT TO PAUL AS THEY DROVE 
ALONG "THERE'S A MILK TRUCK, PAUL THATSHOWFARM 
EPS GET THEIR FRESH MILK TO THE BOTTLING PLANT ' 


O Con»9>« br MllbARt bfbTUREb 


tvmmuBr nkkme&uh- 


















TRUCKS began 
S AS PAD AND 
THE CITY. 


uTN 



PROWN ONE” WHY?"DAD ASKED. 
“CHOCOLATE MILK," SAID PAUL. 

DAD LAUSHED, “THAT'S ALSO DONE AT 
THE BOTTLINS PLANT. I DOUBT VERY 
MUCH THAT WE LL SEE A BROWN ONE * 


Ur WASN'T VERY LONG AFTER 
WHEN THEY passed A MOVING 
VAN "WOW' LOOK AT THAT 
TRUCK, DAD IT'S AS BIG X 

ASA HOUSE'" 


V3i 



Ot SHOULD BE,"SAID DAU "THAT'S 
A MOVINS VAN. IT HOLDS EVERYTHING 
that CAN FIT IN A HOUSE-THE WHOLE 
FAMILY? BBU3NGIN6S." 
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U\i&ALLY5 LET'S ASK THE DRIVER’" 
'HE WOULDN'T KNOW WHAT'S IN THE 
MAIL BAGS I M AFRAID YOU'Ll JUST 
HAVE TO WAIT 'TIL YOU GET THEM 
TOMORROW " - -— 


IVAD SPOTTED A GARBAGE TRUCK 
"THERE e ONE YOU'VE SEEN IN THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD OFTEN ENOUGH, RAUL.' 
"I certainly HAVE THEY COLLECT ALL 
THE string beans I DON'T FINISH " 



UHERE'S A CAR CARRIER BRINGING 
NEW CARS INTO THE CITY PAUL " 
"WOW' HE'S going TO NEED TEN 
METERS TO PARK THAT THING' \ 
AND A LOT OF DIMES'" .jitCiB I 
































iAiNP -HOIJI P YOl IP CAR EVPR 
OPT STUCK, TOVV truck WILL 
WHEEL YOU TO IMF REP/AiRSHOP • 
"WHAT HAPPLNt) r A TOW 
TBUCK GETS S’OCK' VIOKL-P 
PAUL 


irvw.i^ 

’SM: 




s/' c*' 


tJMATS A GOOD question, SAID 
AD, "but I DON'T HAVE A GOOD 
ANSWER WE RF. COMING TO THE 
I IRFHOU5E, PAUL." 

"OM BOX 'SHOUTED PAUL "LOOK 
A1 I HAT TIRE ENGINE'" Ah 


Uhai nishfat rmiifT- [-,4^ asked 

PAULTOMAKL HlSiHOur "WTLL 
WHICH ONE WILL n BF, PAUL’ HAVE 
YOU DECIDED which lOVdUP I AVoRlTt- 
TRUCKOFALL’" 

"YE'-- DAG, HUT H WA'.fj'TANY, 

WC ‘-'AW -'OPAY '■ 7^ 

,'Y\ icv?.’ 

'Ih Si H ! ] 

L ^ r- •i'-’ iTi iK 'aqy' I j 

fv'iShS;;. 

-'-'i t i 


'J'JilAl = YOU MEAN WITH ALL THOSE 
■PUCKS WE SAW GRINDING AND TURNING 
‘•ND CHUGGING AND BELLOWINGSMOKE • 
■OU DIDN'T LIKE OF TMCM:>" 

' OH, NO," SAID PAUL, "1 LIKED THEM 
•^1 L' but MY FAVORITE TRUCK -MY VERY 
'PtCIAL FAVORITE BEST -IS THAT ONE " 


m 



LVAD SMILED AO ML 'SAW 
THE TRUCK PAUL WA'j 
POINTING TO "YE'- I uUESS 
THAT TRUCK WOULD BE f 
YOUR favorite 1 LL try \ 
TO GET ONE JUET Like IT i 
FOR YOU BUT IM THE / 
MEANTIME- A5 .ONC, AS 'i 
YOU VE finished/M L / 
YOUR ASPARAGlU fo 
GET something for / 
YOUR MOTHER, tO'>- J- 
SELF, and even ME 
I GUESS THE ICE CRFAM 
TRUCK IS MY FAVORITE, 
TOO'" 
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WOU l)(‘ laniili;ii with llu- 

iiiiDK' of Kiiie \'il\raniaclit\a and 
ihf stories of his \aried adxeiilmes. fie 
was also known lor his wisdom. In 
laet. it was iiis nnlailinu, wisdom and 
eoimnonsense tliat (Muil)led him to win 
the lilelone lo\all\- and sersiee of a 
demon named \ etala. 

\'ikrama(lit\as lame as a wise kinj^ 
also reaelied Lord India in Tfeaven. 
indra was <ireatly pertnrhed at that 
time and was Ixait on hnaikim; the in¬ 
tense tapas of a yneat .safj;e He w anted 
one of his eonrt daneeis to ifo to the 
saije and distiirh his eoneentration. Ihit 
lie eonid not (piite det'ide whom to send. 
TIkto was Uivaslii in all her loveli¬ 
ness; tlierc' w as Hamhha, too, who was 
no mean daneer. OiiK th(' best would 
ser\e his jmrpose, and India did not 
know who the best among them was. 
ft was no use appealing to the daneers 
themsebes, when each claimed to be 
superior to the other! 

India, llu'ii’tore called a .sabha 
(gathering) of all the dtwas. Vrsashi 


daiieed the first da\. Kainbha danced 
the ne\t, both were applauded, and the 
desas could not decide who was the 
more talented. Indra then simt lor sage 
Narada and sought his ad\ic('. “('ll! 
King ol Ileasen! ’ said Narada "Theix' is 
just one per.son w'ho is (jualified enough 
to fudge the matter. And he is King 
\’ikramaditya.'’ 

Indra sent his charioteer, .\latali, to 
fetch the king from earth. 

^’ikranladitya left his capital, I'jjain, 
for a while and reached Heaven to de¬ 
cide the issue. A .sjiecial stage was .set 
up, where Rambha danced the first dav' 
and Urvashi the second. The king 
watched them both i-arefully and pro¬ 
nounced Urva.shi to be the better of the 
two. 

“Why? ” asked India and the devas 
together. 7’he\ w'ere puzzled because 
he was so confident, 

\’ikramaditya, who was a great .scho¬ 
lar. quoted the scriptures and told them 
what a dancer’s (pialifications ought tT> 
be. India was satisfied. He thanked 
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Vikrarnaclitya and pave him a 
preal many gifts. The most inecions oi 
tli(an all was a celestial throne — a 
poipeoiis piece ol work, sUiddcd all 
o\cr with precious penis. The throne 
was ,snp]wrted hy thirty-two hcaiitilul 
(lolls, which also .served as the stc'ps. 

\'ikramaditya was deliphted with tiic 
throne. lie had it installed in the roxal 
court and used it all his life. W’licii 
alter a verv long and fruitful r('igii, he 
(tied without an\ sons, his courtiers 
wondered v\ hat the\ should do with the 
celestial throne. Just then, lhe\ 
licard an oracle from hcau'cn: “There 
IS no oiu' on earth at the moment ^\ho 
IS woidiy ot \’ikraniadil\a s tin one 
ffave it buried at some lon(‘l\ spot! 
rhe courtiers ohexed the orach' 
Mans, inan\ years iatci. King Ifhoia 
iir'came the king ol Ih'jain. lie knew 
iiotiiing ahoul the celestial throne, ol 
course. The land where it was hniicd 
had come into the possession ol a pool 
''lahniin, who sowed barley theic .A 
coiner oi his field was soinewliat raised, 
when the biahmin had a small plaltoim 
made. There he sal the whole da\. k('('p- 
'iip an eve on the crop. 

thie da\. King Bho|a came for a ride 
with his young sons and ])a.ssed bv the 
hiahmins land Tb' saw the king and 
■aid,' ‘J am so delighii'd to sc'e \oii ji('ic, 
'Our majesty. Do come in, and let your 
houses feed on my crops. Let \our men 
help themselves to m\ fruits. I had 
never dreamt of an honour like this' 
^hily do step in!” 

King Bhoja did as he was told, 'fin 
'’lahmin came dow'ii from his perch to 
'‘ceive him but started abusing biin. 
nstead! “How' dare \ou come in like 
!ns! ’ he raged. “You may be the king, 

‘ nt that doesn’t give you the right to 
^ lin the crops of your poor subjects' You 
■n(‘ a w'ell-read man! Then how dari' 


you behave like this? To whom should 
w'c turn if the king himself turns tyrant? 

Ama/ed at this unfair ranting, the 
king turned awa\ w'ith his men. The 
hralmiin climbed on to the perch once 
again and said, “My Lord, what makes 
\on turn aw a} ? Didn t I tell \on that my 
fields are full of crops and Iriiits? 1 shall 
consider myself lortunat(' il \ou come 
in and partake ol them. Please step in., 
and let your horses and men feed freely.” 

Though astoni.shed at this sudden 
change in tlu' biahmin. King Bhoja eii- 
t('red the field once agidn. And once 
again the brahmin climhed dow’ii Iroiii 
his perch and started abusing him as 
belore! 

The king tla'ii rt'alisi'd that there was 
something strange about the platiorm 
when' lb(' brahmin had sat, as il had 
filh'd him with noble ch'siu's which were 
not realK his own and which lie lost 
as soon as he aiightc'd from that jilace. 
The king went iij) himsell and .sat on 
the perch. All at once, he w;is filled 
with noble thoughts and (hesircs, the 
like ol which be had never b'll belore. 
He wanted to banish povertx and end 
.ill iniserx in iIk' enliK' nni\('ise, ev('n 
at the cost ol his lile. He even fc'lt a 
strong desire to lay down his lile lor the 
good of mankind 

King Bhc'jraj ga\c the brahmin a lot of 
money and bought the field Irom him. 
He then told his men to dig under the 
lilallonn and see il there w.is an\thing 
buried there. After digging deep, tliev 
came U])on a larg(‘ slab ol stone. And 
under the slab lax flii' most ('xciuisife 
throne anx one had ex('i seen. 

King Blioja was oxerjoxed at the (iis- 
covery and tried to mox’c it. but it .sec'm- 
ed ver}' heavy. \of exen all his men, 
xvith their combined effort, could move 
the throne. Pu//led and ]H'rpl('xed, King 
Bhoja sent for his jninister. 
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The minister was a wise old man. He 
took a good look at the throne and said, 
“Sir, this appears to he a celestial 
throne. Good deeds alone will enable 
ns to move it.” 

The king then arranged for a large 
yajna, followed by large scale distribu¬ 
tion of gifts to brahmins, to the poor 
and the needy. After this, the throne 
grew as light as a feather and started 
moving on its own. 

King Bhoja was delighted. He had a 
.special hall built with a thousand pil- 
laivs, where he installed the throne. He 
was quite determined to use it liiinsell, 
little dreaming of the shock in store for 
him! 

The eventful day anived, at last. 
King Bhoja, attired in new clothes and 
gleaming jewels, completed the tradi¬ 
tional rituals and gave away the u.sual 
charities. He then walked over to the 
celestial throne, glittering in the morn¬ 
ing sun, and was about to climb up. 
The thirt)-two dolls were .smiling like 
thirty-two heavenly nymphs. Their 
heads were meant to seiTc as steps. 
King lihoja looked at the first one and 
was about to rest his foot on its head 
when the doll siioke in a human voice. 
“Wait!” it said. “This celestial throne 
you are about to climb belonged to 
King V^ikramaditA'a, He was a great 
monarch—brave, just, noble, and gener¬ 
ous. A kiiig who does not have these 
(pialities cannot sit on this throne! 

King lihoja was startled, but he smil¬ 
ed complacently. “Well, 1 am aware 
that Vikramaditya was a great king," he 
said, “but T ajii equally great. I, too, am 
noted for my nobility and generosity.” 

The doll tossed its pretty head. “Ah!” 
said the doll. “A tmly great man never 
speaks of his nobilih' himself. In fact, 
he will never think himself to be great 
at all. It is villains and fools who blow 


their own trumpets. So, you must be ^ 
either of the two!” 

King Bhoja was startled by the doll s 
outspokenness, but he was too honest 
not to realise the truth of its accusation. 
“You are right,” he said humbly. “It was 
foolish of mo to have said that. Now 
tell me about Viknmiaditya, instead.” 

“King Vikramaditya was an extreme¬ 
ly generoTis king,” said the doll. “There 
are many wealthy kings in the world, 
but not ('V(!ry one can give away free¬ 
ly. Now, Vikramaditya gave away thou¬ 
sands of gold coins to the need\', even 
without their asking. He gave it to who- ^ 
ever cimie and spoke to him, to every¬ 
one who pleased him in any way, to 
everyone whom he considered to be 
great, noble, or good. Can you give as 
fretdy, Bhojaraj?” 

The king hung his head and said 
nothing. He then turned to the second 
doll. The second doll also sjjoke as the 
first one had. “Have yon got Vik- 
ramadilya's generosity and nobilit\' of 
mind, sire?” it asked. 

This time. King Bhoja did lUJt tiy to 
speak of his own virtues. He said, “Tell 
me all about it.” And the doll began her „ 
story. 

“Vikramaditya was a great one for 
travelling. He once sent for a group of 
men and a,sked them to go all over the 
coimli)'. 'Go, travel everywhere, and if 
)’Ou see any' strange sights or anything 
at all "’orth seeing, come and tell me 
all about it. I’ll go and .see them per¬ 
sonally.’ Those selected for travelling 
went off in different directions. Months 
rolled by. Finally, one of the travellers 
returned to the king and said, ‘Sire, 1 
have seen a beautiful place. I think you 
should visit it.’ 

“ ‘Tell me about it,’ said the king. The 
traveller said, ‘There is a deep forest* 
near the Chitrakuta hills and an enor- 
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mous waterfall. Anyone bathing in the 
water will he able to wash off all his 
sins and emerge purified. A brah¬ 
min lives ill the lonely forest and offers 
homage to the holy waterfall every day. 
They say he has been doing it for hun¬ 
dreds of years. It is indeed a very 
strange place.' Vikrainaditya went all 
the way and was delighted at (he sight. 
There was a temple of goddess Jaga- 
damba by the waterfall, which seemed 
full of her divine presence. 

“The king sought out the brahmin 
and asked him how long he had been 
there. ‘1 have been offering homage to 
the deity for the last hundred years,’ 
said the brahmin and added, ‘but slie 
is not pleased as yet and has not ap¬ 
peared before me,’ Vikrainaditya felt 
sorry for the brahmin and worshijijied 
the goddess himself; even then nothing 
ha 


‘“Very well,’ said the king address¬ 
ing the idol, ‘I shall offer my life and 
see if that will satisfy you or not.’ He 
then took out his sword and, just when 
he was about to chop off his own head, 
Jagadamba appeared before him and 
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“Somehow, our traditional 
Indian medicines have a 
special power of their own. 

For instance, Amrutanjan.” 




Amrutanjan is made with 10 trusted traditional 
ingredients—10 of nature's own most powerful 
remedies And that means Amrutanjan is 
stronger 

And therefore it offers faster, surer relief- 
from headaches, colds, bodyaches and sprains, 
And, what's more, it has absolutely no 
harmful sido-ellects 

Amrutanjan: A trusted household 
name for over 80 years. 




For headaches. Colds. 
Bodyaches. 

Sprains. \ 


!i ! 




stopped him. ‘I'm satisfied,' she said, 
smiling at the king. ‘Ask lor any boon 
you like.’ 

“ ‘Before I ask for a boon, I must ask 
you a question,’ said the king. 

“ 'What is it?’ asked the goddess. 

‘“Tins man here has been oflering 
homage to yon for the last hundred 
years and yet you are not satisfied. How 
then, did I succeed in satisfying >ou so 
easily? 

“'I’lie godde.ss .smiled, ‘This man has 
been worsliipping me for a hundred 
years, no donht, but his rituals bate 
been mecbaiiical. His heart was not in 
bis prayers. Moreover, he prayed for his 
own selfish ends and not because of any 
gemiiiie devotion to me. How can 1 be 
satisfic'd with prayc'is which are mere 
recitations, and with love that springs 
from selfish ('iids and, llicrefore, no love 
at all? Yon, \'ikramadit\'a, had no nllei- 
ior motives. You offered )’our life for 
the sake ol this man whom you don’t 
even know and who means nothing to 
yon. How could I fail to be pleased by 
such .sc'lfless generosity? Now a.sk for 
any boon von like.’ 

“ ‘I want nothing for myself, Mother,’ 
said \’ikramadilya unhesitatingly, ‘but 
if \'on arc jilcascd, grant this brahmin 
his heart’s desire. 

‘“So he it,’ said the godde.ss and dis- 
ajipeared as siiddc'iily as she* had 
a])peared. 

“Now, Bhoja raj,” said the doll, 
“would yon have oflcred your life for a 
stranger? M'ould >011 luu’e asked for a 
boon for another? If .so, you are 
welcome to sit on this throne! ” 

King Bboja looked aw'ay for a while 
and tunied to the third doll. 

Bublec 

(To be continued) 
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THE SIOHY SO FAR 


Examimtioius mer, Bipi ami Vralap jihin 
a inovk programme. 'Polkc Appti (he hid 
cariied the nick-nanie after fu\ like a dare 
devil, hiul succeeded in sejmaiiuf’ tuo 
niffiiim prappHng in front of their scheol) 
mggests, tficij shouhJ rcmirul thdr iiuuiter, 
Rajasekhar, of liis promise of n jiicnie. Their 
classmates Smitha, Virata, Gopi, and John ae 
eompamf them to the Staff room. Rajasekhir 
asks them where thcij uxndd like to go. 
Smitha's choice is the Dam. But that is rather 
far awaij. Appu mentions Kali Hills. But 
uho unll want to go there even in broad 
daylight? Raja.sekhar mentions the anewnt 
Koickal Palace. He asks the children to 
meet him again the next morning to finalise 
the jtrogramme. They are in for a siir^rrise 
the next day. Their teacher, Sarada, too, is 
to join them for the picnic! 

On Sunday, the children are all excited 
as they get into the school Ims. They forget 


thcmselve.s in singing amt chatting till they 
reach Koickal Palace an hoiir-aml-a-ludf later. 
They all move about the I7ih century Palace, 
listening to Raja.sckluir wlu> tells them of its 
history. Later, they adjourn to the park 
around. After a leisurely lunch, the children 
are allowed to roam about in the garden. 
Appu, Prafwj), Biju and John reach the near¬ 
by forest from nhere they have a good view 
(rf ftw Kali Hills. John uonders why people 
arc so scared of the hills. 

Pratap has a story to tell them: It ajypears 
the anru'.ni temjde was huilt by a sage. The 
idol dcfrictcd 'BhadrakaK in an angry mood 
and leas frightening to look at. Little worir 
der that nobody went there. The fete who 
dared to go up the hill and the temple with 
any intention oilwr than worship had all met 
with tragedy. Like the Englishrmin, Watson, 
who raised a tea estate armmd the hill with 
the help of labour from far-away villages. 
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The very day he moved into his new hunga- 
hv) mih hui wife, the two fell from their 
terrace and died. Or like the young man 
three years later. People saw him wave his 
handkerchief from the terrace of the haunted 
Imngalow. He was never seen again. Then 
there were three other adventurers. Wlvle 
climliing, one of them slipped and fell and 
Imke his leg, ami had to he carried down to a 
hospital. That um 20 years ago, .says Pralap, 
adding that the place mac otdtj echoes strange 
noises. ..-4 

All this is “nonsense" to 'police’ Appn. He 
as.snre.s his friends that he will go up the hill 
one daii and show them that “these .stories are 
just rnhh'sh". Before the others can caution 
him (i«ain.st any .such “derring-do", they are 
called hy their teachers. It's time to go home;, 
"'Ve've had a nice time," remarks Appu, 
little knowing what is in .store for them. 

As Hajasekhar counts the children when 
thqi hoard the hus, he finds ow mming — 
Vinita. She was h.d seen in the rose garden, 
the children fell him. Where has she disap¬ 
peared? Bajasekhar ami .some of the hoys go 
in three search parties to com!) the garden, 
path, and the forest area around. There is no 
trace of the little girl Bajasekhar .stays hack 
to rontimw the .search and .semis the others 
hack home with instructions to inform the 
headmaster, police, ami Vinita's mother. Un¬ 
like their morning jonrnaj full of mirth, the 
children return sad and sUent. 

Vinita’s mother, Mrs. Panickcr, recovers 
from the initial .shock and arranges for a tele¬ 
gram to go to her hushand, a Customs o^ciat 
in Bomhay. The poUee are duly alerted, and 
hy the tme they all settle doivn to think 
of further ste})s, Bajasekhar comes hack. He 
has drawn a blank. 

After a restless night, Appu reaches 
Pratap’s house early next morning. The two 
are soon joined Inj Biju. Tlwy decide not to 
.yif idle hut think of a plan of action. They 
go to Koiekol Palace, where they avoid 
Iwing .seeti hy their master, headmaster, and 


Vinu’s mother, besides some policemen. 
They make their way to another part of 
the Palace and come across a gateway they 
had not seen the previous day. They ask 
the guard to let them in. No, he says, be- 
cau.se it is the place which tlw Maharajah 
once used as his eliamher and it is not 
open to visitors According to him, the lock 
luid not been opened for .several years! 

As the hoys leave the place, they iwtice 
a bearded visitor to the guard ami also 
overhear a part of their conversation. Ap- 
])arcntly, the man. 'Wmind Saheh", is sus- 
])k'ious about the hoys' pre.sence there, 
^ihankar the guard a.ssnrcs him. there is 
nothing to ivorry. The three friends also 
noliee that the Jock on the entranec 
is .shinij as though if is in use every day. 
The on ner of the tea shop, where thc 
hotjs go for a (piirk bite, docs not knoiv 
much ohoiil Anand, except that he is a fre- 
quent visitor, and was at the Palace the 
previous day’ The hoys rejwir to the garden 
n'i'cre Vinita teas last seen. A.? they comb 
the area. Vratap ]>ieks up a hlood-smcared 
In'mlkerchirf from the hushes. From their 
hid'ng place, they see the door to the cham¬ 
ber open and ?ihank(ir coming from inside! 
They watch him for a while, and then go 
hock home. 

CHAPTER VI: A Note 

P RAI'AP w’okc uj) the next rnoniin^ with 
a heachiehe. As he lax in bed, lie thought 
ol what thc\ saw at the Koickal Palace the 
prexious (lax-, Ex-ervthin|[' xvas iiiterestin}», but 
he xvoiiclert'd whether all that had any bear- 
iiiL> on ^’nlita's mysterious disappearantv. He 
remembered, his two friends had aj^reed that 
they xxonld not let anvone else know' of what 
they saw or heard. 

An hour later, both Appu and Biju show¬ 
ed up. “Are you i^oiiijf to spend the whole 
dax’ in bed^" asked Appu. ‘AVc've got work 
to do.” 

"I was just xxaiting for you. I stayed in 
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bed as I had a hcadadie. I’m all right now. 
bet’s go," .said Pratap. 

They walked towards Vinita’s house. There 
were two cars and a police jeep outside. Also 
I tiuinher of people, including some policc- 
iieii on the verandah. 

“Vinita’s father must have arrived,’’ obsciT-- 
d Ihju. “That accounts for the crowd.” 
From lh(' verandah thev could sec Mr 
' Miickcn- talking to some people in the draw- 
ig room. Appu tried to peep in when a 
• ’lieeinau asked him, “Wliat do vou w^ant'?’ 
Mr. Panicker seemed to have overheaid 
it' policeman. He came out and saw wlio 
was. “Hello, Appu! Come in. Oh. Pratap 
■id Biju, you're also here! Come, sit down.” 
lie then turned to a fair-complexioiu'd man 
^•jth dark glasses. "They’re all Vinu’s class¬ 
mates. Look at them, they’re more worried 
ban we arc! Poor Iwys!” He told them, “This 


is Mr. Khan, Superintendent of Police.” 

“Boys, we were classmates, just as you 
are,” said Mr. Khan. “Now, continue with 
vour story, Panicker. I’m going to be here 
till the Inspector and ])arty come l)ack from 
tlie Palaa;.’’ 

Pratap looked around. Tlu're were three 
other men in the room. 'I’wo were neighbours, 
but he did not know the third. 

"As I was telling you,” said Mr. Panicker, 
“this anticpie smuggling must have been go¬ 
ing on for .sometime. We had some informa¬ 
tion about a gang, hut we didn’t have much 
details. U'(! were really bothered about it 
when we caught this man last week. We re¬ 
covered diree idols and a lamp from him. 
1’hev’ll I'K! wortli several lakhs of rupees.” 

"Was there only one man in this opera- 
tion’t*” asked Mr. Khan. 

“No, there must have been others, too. 
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But we could get only this man in our net. 
Jle gave hi.s name as Reddy, but I don’t 
know whether it’s his real name. We tried to 
keej) his ancst a secret. But somehow, with¬ 
in hours, we .started receiving telephone calls 
asking about him!” 

“The Press people innst have eonu' to 
know,” suggested Mr. Khan. 

“No, not the Piess. The calls actually came 
from veiy' influential people-thev all seem¬ 
ed to he his friends. In fad, someone called 
even from Delhi, asking me to relea.se him. 
He was virtually ordering me! ” 

“Reddv is still in eiistodv, isn’t he'-^" asked 
Mi. Khan. “Could you get anvthiiig further 
from liiiii?" 

“We wcri' interrogating him continuously. 
But he seemed to he a tough guv. For the 
liist lour days, he |ust lelusi'd to open his 
mouth He went on saving lliat he didii’t 
know anvthiiig. Finally, on Sundav evening, 
he broke down. He admitted, he had Ix'en 
III this laeket loi sometime.” 

He stopped as Mrs. Paiiiekei |ust then 
eamt' in with tea. Her face was swollen and 
her ('V’cs were red. It was clear she’ hadn't 
slept the previous night. 

As she servi'd lea, she tried to smile, but 
it was a feeble atti'inpt. “Ph'ase don’t vvorrv, 
Mrs. Panieker," said Mr. Khan, "we’ll get 
Vinita back, wherever she is.’ 

Mrs. Panieker bit her lips in an effort to 
control her emotions. She then went inside. 

Mr. Paniekir, sipping from bis cup, said, 
“.So. Reddv said thev had Ix’cn running this 
laekel fioin Bonibav. Thev havi* their men 
in Tainilnadn and Kerala. Thev would steal 
priceless idols, statues, lamps, artefacts, pot- 
terv, and other items and send them to Bom¬ 
bay from where thev vv'erc smuggled out of 
the eountrv. Of course, he didn’t give out the 
names of his friends or the exact places of 
operation. W’e would have got all the dc’tails 
from him in another day or two. But, then, 
this telegia.n arrived and I had to rush home.” 

"That was a fantastic job. vour arresting 


this Reddy,” said Mr. Khan. “Once the my¬ 
stery here is solved, you should be able to 
go back and nab the whole gang.” 

"Yes, but the immediate problem is find 
ing Vinii. I just can’t tliiiik why anybodv 
should have kidnapped her.” 

"No, Panieker, I don’t think this is aii\ 
.'orious problem. Some prankster must be jnsi 
trving to get money out of yon. Maybe a 
ransom note is on its w'a) ! Once it comes, tin 
rest should he easy. .Somehow or other 1 feel 
that nothing bad is going to happen." 

“Blit what’s the use of our sitting here':'" 
remarked Mr. Panieker. “Shall vvt' go to tlie"^ 
Palace and tiy to figure out things';'’’ 

“No. let’s vv'ait.’ said Mr. Khan. “The In 
.spedor, who has gone there, is a smart guy 
I,el him come hack.” 

.\ppii got np. “llnele, well come later.” 

“Okay. If I’ve any news. I’ll certaiiil\ let 
\oii know,’’ said Mr. Panieker. jiatting him 
on the luu'k, 

rhi' boys took leave of Mr. Khan and went 
out. 

“What do wc do next?” asked Bijn. 

“bet’s go now and meet again alter hineh 
at vour place. We can then decide what to 
do ne.xl,’ said Pratap. ^ 

rhe suggestion was acceptable to tlic' 
others. As they were w'alking past the mar¬ 
ket, someone called from behind. “Appii! Pra¬ 
tap! Ooino in for a moment.” 

U was Mr. \'inod, of Vinod Studio, tin 
onlv photo studio in the village. When the 
hoys went in, he handed them an envelope 
and said. ‘“Tlu'se are .some snaps of your pie 
nie. Mr. Rajasekhar had left the rolls here and 
asked me to make prints. He had also asked 
me to hand them over to one of )Oii, if any¬ 
one came this side." 

Pratap took the envelope and said, “Thank 
)ou, I’ll give it to master.” 

As they walked away, he said, more to 
him.self than to others, “Who wants to -se^ 
the photographs of that unfortunate picTiic?” 

"True.” said Appn. “I wash I bad never 
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ii'miiKled oiir toacher about tlic picnic. ' 
Th('y went their way witlimit caring to 
look at tlic photos. It so happcncc] tlial, when 
I'latap was having his Inneli, liis sister, IJeena, 
...IS taking a look at tlic pictures. ".Some ot 
iliein have conic out wi'll, said Beeiia. ‘hut 
iiicic IS not a single good photograph ot )0U, 
I’ralap! Iley, this one of ^'inita is very good 
■She looks so cute. But who’s this man behind 
lier, Pralap?" 

"What man?" Pratap called out from tlie 
fiiniiig tabh‘. "There were only thri'c men 
with US, Mr. Rajasekhar, the peon, and the 
•itiver.” 

"You liave a look at it. ” said Bcena and 
'ok the photogiaph to him. Pratap looked 
it. Vinita was rniining after a bntterily 
Old, behind her, at some distance, was a man. 
le was mostly hidden b\ the bn.shes. But 
0 ^ face was partially visible. W'asn’t he 
'oiand Saheb, the bearded man whom they 
.iw the previous dav talking to Shankar the 
'.ilace guard? 

Pratap was speechlc.ss for several minutes. 
Meanwhile, at the Panickers’ residence, he 
slowly getting impatient. ‘It’s 2 o’clock, 
and the Inspector hasn’t come back 
'ct. How long shall we wait?” he asked. 


“No, 1 think we should go to the Palace and 
try for some clues.” 

"Okay, let’s go,” said Khan, getting up. On 
the verandah, the policeman stood at 
attention. 

"We’re going to the Palace. Two of you 
must lx; here always, Watcli out for anybody 
moving about in a suspicious manner.” 

"Yes, sir!" the man saluted, as they went 
past him. 

"Let’s go ill niy car," said Mr. Khan open¬ 
ing the door ol his (nr for Mr. Panicker. 
“I lev, what’s this?" Mr. Khan bent down and 
picked u]i an envelope lying on the driver's 
scat, “riiis is foi von, Panic-ker,” be added, 
handing it to Mi Paniikei. He then turned 
to the (;oiistable .standing nearhv. "Who put 
that ill the ear?" 

"1 didn’t see, sir. Some boys were stand¬ 
ing near the ear.” 

"Yon ask ever\bodv around and trv to 
find out who could have put it in the ear,” 
directed Mr. Khan. 

He looked at Mr. Paiiickei. Ilis lace had 
turned whiti'. "What’s the matter?” 

Without a word, Mr. Panicker handed the 
paper in his hand to Mr. Khan. The Snperin- 
leiident looked at it and read. 

“YOL' KKl.KASF. REDDY. 

WE RELEASi: VlNTl’A." 

Radliakrisluian 
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Michael Arnold's 


SCIENCE SPOT 


CONTINENTS ON THE MOVE 


I TEN the American explorer, Do¬ 
nald Boxter MacMilaii, loimd 
I'oal deposits under the snow and ice 
of northern Canada, he set a piiz/le for 
scientists. 

For coal was formed—something; like 
25(),()(K),(K)() years ago—from trees and 
plants growing in warm climates Box- 
ter’s discoveries meant that, at one time, 
northern Canada was warm—a lot warm¬ 
er than it is now, at any rate. 

Blit scientists have calculated that if 
all the ice at the poles melted, the level 
of the world’s oceans would rise by 
anything from 100 to 250 feet! 

And there s no sign that the Eartli 
lias ever been without its ice caps, 
though the si/e of the caps has varii'd. 

The answer to the problem was pro¬ 
vided more than 00 jears ago In' two 
geologists, the American, F. B. 1’aylor, 
and the (icrinan, Alfred Wegener. 

Their theory, which they developed 
independently, was very simple: that the 
cold hits of the Earth stav cd in the same 
jilacc, hilt that the land moved around 
instead. 

The theory came to he known as 
continental drift, llowiwer, while ])eo- 
ple could accept the idea that land rises 
out of the sea or sinks under it, few 
could accept that it moves about from 
place to place. The ideas of Taylor and 
and W'egener were laughed out of court. 

But ill the past 10 or 15 years, those 
ideas have been accepted—and largely 
proved, too. 

It’s plain to see, if ion look at a 
world map, that the bulge of South 


America appears to fit snugly into the 
corre.sponding inward curve of Africa, 
across the Atlantic (see diagram)! 

And that is apparently how it must 
have been at one time. 

A long time ago—about 200,000,000 
yeais—it seems there was just one land 
mass, consisting of North and South ^ 
America, Europe, Asia, Australia, and 
Antarctica. Wegener gave the name 
Pangaea to this land mass. 

Then Pangaea staited to break up. 
First Europe, Asia, Africa, and North 
America broke away as a unit. In time. 
North America sjilit off from Europe- 
Asia. 

If you’re still looking at the map and 
thinking that North America and Europe 
don t fit together, remember that con- 
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tinents continue under the sea on what 
is called continental shelves. 

The European shelf carries on beyond 
Ireland, and the North Sea is in fact 
part of that shelf, not ])art of the deep 
oceans. 

The remaining section of Pangaea, 
which is called (loiidwanalaiid by geo¬ 
logists, consisted of Antarctica, South 
America, Australia, and the Indian sub¬ 
continent. 

Over millions of years, the continents 
as we know them .split apait. India, 
‘floated’ northward until it collided with 
the southern, part of Asia, pushing up a 
lidge which wc know toda\’ as tlu* 
Ilimaknas. 

(’.eulogists have matched the rocks 
between western Africa and eastern 
South America. There are enough simi¬ 
larities to suggest that the two lami 
masses were once one. 

Exactly, how do the continents ‘float 
abont'r^ And what do they float on':^ Sci¬ 
entists are busv tr\iiig to work that oni- 
out. 

d’he latest theory is that tlie surface 


of the Earth consists of about half-a- 
dozen comparatively thin plates’ which 
float on the mantle, an inner layer of 
the Earth, whicli is about 1,800 miles 
thick. 

It is thought that the plates rub 
against each other along .some of tlieir 
boundaries—and that would account tor 
the earthcjuake belts. 

Dee]) under the ocean are a niunber 
of trenches, particularly on the western 
side of the Pacific Ocean. Here, geo¬ 
logists surmise, one j)late is slipping 
down under another. 

And in the middle of the oceans are 
ridges where, the theory goes, the plates 
are being formed and moving outwards 
away from each other. 

So, next time you come off a boat or 
an aeroplane, and think how nice it is 
to be back on firm ground again—re¬ 
member—it’s not as firm as yon think. 

but don’t be alarmed: you'd have to 
live several million years to sec much 
change! 

(First Features) 


Kathle ACHS 

of Aniloch, III., 
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THE WORLD ENERGY 
CRISIS 

I J( cording lo experts could be solved by the 
ivtar ?nj5 wtTH m HACING OF MASSIVl' 

sotA» Fowin sAmiim in space. 
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clear, how can I ever ,u;et 

^ everylliing organised? ’ moaned 
Mama Jrunho, stulfing a lol of pai)er 
and ])aekels into a l)ag. 

“Dont worry. Mama, eomlorted lier 
danglilc'r, little Molirani. “Yonr Jungle 
Ladies’ Fete will turn out to be a grand 
siieecss!” 

With that xMotirani (|iiietly gnlped 
down another banana pakora. It was 
her tenth one! Hut, for onee. Mama 
Jnmbo did not start Ic'etiiring Motirani 
on ‘o\ iM-c'ating; she was more worried 
about the Fete. 

Indeed, Mama [umbo bore a tremen¬ 
dous responsibility. She and the other 
jungle' ladies were holding a (hand 
Fete at the Jungle Hark. Tomorro\\ was 
th(' great day—so Mama Jumbo was 
buried ‘tnink-deeji iu mattcMs like stalls, 
games, jumble sales, eats, and such 
things. 

“Motirani, my pet,’ said Mama Jum¬ 
bo. “do me a favour. Hun along to Heau- 
ty (’row s house and tc'Il .Aunts to inc'et 
me at the park with a saek of potatoes. 
She's in charge of the chips, y know. 

Mama then hurried towards the door 


and said, "I m going out now. He a good 
girl.” 

“Mm ,mm, ” Molirani nodded hasti¬ 
ly, to asure her mother that she’ would 
do as she was told. Her mouth was still 
full ol pakora, so .she could not give a 
proper reply. 

While hc'r Mama talked, Motirani 
had eoustanll) ecc'd the two pakoras 
left on the ])late. So, the minute Mama 
left. Motirani made those ‘i^akoras’ do 
the ‘vanishing trick’! 

Now to play, said Motirani happily. 
Taking her ball, she ran towards her 
best friend, Chuhi AVoodniouse’s hou.se. 
Thought Motirani as she wemt, ‘Chuhi 
and I’ll go together to Aunty Crow’s 
iiou.se and give her .Mama's message.’ 

Me.ssage?! Oh, gulped Motirani in 
fright! W hat exaetlc was Mama’s mes¬ 
sage for Aunty? 

Motirani had been so busy gorging 
pakoras on the sly that she had not 
paid attc'iition to what her Mama had 
said, Now she just could not remember 
what the message was. 

‘Greedy ole’ pig’ Motirani scolded ^ 
herself. ‘Tucking in ‘pakoras’, instead of 
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listening properly. Now Mama 11 give 
you a good spanking—and well do von 
deseiwe it!’ 

But it was useless chiding oneself. 
'7’ry remembering the message,’ Moli- 
rani coaxed herself. the famous 
Jumbo memory’ I’ 

So Motirani thought HARD—till her 
brain really whirled—and then she got 
a clue. Yes, Mama had said somethiag 
about a sack of tomatoes in the parl- 
no, no, in the dark! 

Correct! The message was: “Tell Aun¬ 
ty to see to the saek of tomatoes alter 
dark.” Thank goodness, she had remem - 
hered it. 

True, the message sounded slightly 
odd. But Motirani at once thought of 


an explanation for that. 

‘Sack of tomatoes after dark must be 
the fanciful name for some game at the 
Fete, and Aunty Crow must be in 
charge of it,’ she told herself. ‘That’s 
why Mama’s message reminds Aunty of 
her Fete duty.’ 

Besides, Motirani remembered her 
m.other mentioning something about 
‘chips. And weren’t ‘chips’, ‘dice’, and 
‘tickets’ all connected with Fete games? 

Motirani felt much happier after 
solving the tricky ‘message problem'. 
She was just making her way to Chuhi’s 
house, when who .should come down 
the road but Aunty s son Sundar Crow? 

Motirani at once gave Sundar the 
message for his mother. She made him 
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repeat it so that he wouldn’t forget it! 
And then off she went to play. 

She spent the morning merrily, play¬ 
ing wilh her three best friends, Chuhi 
Woodmouse, Phudak Sparrow, and 
(h'lloo Squirrel. 

When she got home at luneh time, 
she informed her Majiia that the mes¬ 
sage had been safeb’ delivered. 

“Oh, it’s all right,’’ laughed .Mania 
Jumbo, “I met Aunty Orow at the mar¬ 
ket and talked things over with her my¬ 
self.” 

Motirani did feel relieved (o hear this. 


Actually, she had a teeny-weeny doubt 
that she might have made some mis¬ 
take with the message. But that did not 
matter now. 

Next morning, a most unexpected 
visitor arrived. 

It was Beauty Chow. She was cawing 
in a most delighted and happy manner. 

Mama Jumbo welcomed her guest. 
“Hope the potatoes. .. she began to 
(pieslion nervously. 

“Don ( worry about that, Mrs. Jum¬ 
bo, interrupted Beaut)’ (now. “1 came 
along, just to sav ‘thank you! to your 
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brilliant little Motirani, And this cake 
is a special gift for her.’’ 

With that Beauty Chow deposited an 
eiionnous ‘tender green-leaf cake on 
the table. 

Mania Jumbo was so surprised, she 
(lidu t know whal to say! 

What an intelligent daughter \ou 
have, Mrs. Jumbo, gushed on Beaiit\ 
(!row. “It was only due to her message 
—“See to the sack of tomatoes after 
dark —that I was able to eateh that thief, 
Moolehand Mole, red-handed! Imagine! 
lie came to pilfer my prize tomatoes. 
Tli(' ones I d reserved for the \'egelable 
show at the J’ete today, lla! lia! Mool¬ 
ehand thought he’d steal my tomatoes 
and win the first prize. Now lie s in jaii 
and my tomatoes are sale!' 

“But I can’t understand it,’ e.xelaim- 
ed Mama Jumbo. “I sent \'oii a message 
about the potatoes lor the eliiiis—noth¬ 
ing about your tomatoes! ” 

Poor Motirani was about to confess 
that she had jumbled up the message 
and created the confusion. But the chat- 
t('r-box Auntv Crow was hardly listen¬ 
ing to Mama Jumbo’s words. 

“That’s it,’’ she jabbered. “Motiranis 
message about tomatoes puzzled me 
'('rribly—till I remembered my prize 
oniatoes! So last night, I secretly stood 
guarding my vegetable patch. Tlie mo¬ 
ment that sneak Moolehand set his 
liieving fingers on my tomatoes, 1 
lounced on him and nipped his mis- 
hief in the bud! ” laughed Beauh Chow. 

"You’re a genius!” Aunty cackled on, 
raising the dumbstruck Motirani. "Your 
m.i^'ssage was perfect! Moolehand even 
Juried a sack. ‘Sack of tomatoes after 
hirk’—indeed! How cute! What astound¬ 


ing brains!” 

Motirani now understood it all! By a 
stroke of luck, her muddled up message 
about ‘tomatoes’ had helped Aunty 
Crow catch a thief. And now, .she real- 
!>■ believed that Motirani had very 
smartly sent that peculiar message just 
to tiap the thief! 

But Mama Jumbij still found the 
whole tiling verv perple.ving. “How did 
you come to know that Moolehand 
.Mole was planning to steal Aunty's 
tomatoes?” she asked Motirani. 

‘Er... .um,’ Motirani stuttered help- 
h'ssly, wondering if she'd have to tell 
the truth after all. 

But luckily, the talkative Aunty Crow 
came to her rescue. “Oh Mrs. Jumbo, 
don’t vou know that children are much 
more observant than we grown-uiis?” 
iiiterruj)tcd Amity Cirow at once. “.\Ioti- 
rani must have noticed something—that’s 
why .she scut that timely warning so 
cleverly! Isn’t that so, dearie?” 

“Hm., Motirani smiled slumpishly. 

The situation was really getting 
aw'kward. It was so embarrassing hear¬ 
ing Aunty Cirow shower praises on her 
—praises that she actuallv didn’t de¬ 
serve! 

So, bcfoie Mama Jumbo could ask 
any more questions, Motirani cut four 
huge slices of the lovelv cake and ran 
out to meet her best pals. 

Her muddled message had indeed 
led to a rare muddle! But, ‘All’s well 
that ends well'. The wicked thief had 
been caught, and Motirani and her 
friends were enjoying a most delicious 
cake! 

S. Bancrjee 
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Wishes and Sausages 


L 0\(^ loii^ ai^o ill France there liv¬ 
ed main wealtliy iiolile families in 
jialafial iiiansions and eliateaiLX. This is 
the story ol a senllen- maid and a stable 
boy who worked for one siieh rich 
faniib. 

Those were the dax'S when fairies ap¬ 
peared before people and granted them 
wishes. Well, it was New Year's Eve 
and tlu'ie was this poor senllen’ maid, 
Pierrette, and her hii.sband, Henri, who 
was the noble man's stable boy. Their 
master and mistiess were ont celebrat¬ 
ing New Year’s Eve at a gala ball that 
night. 

Henri and Pierrette were both sulk¬ 
ing as thcN had no money to go out and 
eelebratt'. both of them were greedy 


and extravagant and never saved a ,, 
franc and were now grumbling about 
their penniless state. 

They sat in their room by the fire 
envying their rich master and mistress. 
“If only we were rich like tliem.... oh, 
if only 1 had lovely silk and satin dress¬ 
es and diamond tiaras. How heavenly 
it must be to dance all night wearing 
them!’' sighed Pierrette. 

“Did yon see master’s silk shirt and 
necktie? My! they must be enjoving the 
sumptuous feast now, delicious cakes, 
and wines .... it was not our lot to be 
born rich,” moaned Henri. 

It so chanced that a kind fairy flitting 
ly heard them. She flew in and, ap¬ 
pearing before Henri and Pierrette, 
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said, “I couldn’t help overhearing. I 
shall help you. Do not de.spair. You 
may have three wishes between the two 
of you, liut beware, think wisely and 
wish, for, the moment you’ve wished 
tlirice, this power that I grant you will 
fade away in a trice.” She waved her 
silver wand thrice and vani-shed “Pouf ’ 
in a second, into the blue. 

“Henri, did you see and hear' that? 
Are we dreaming?” asked Pierrette. 

“No, we both saw and bear'd the 
fairy," said Henri riibbing his hands and 
dancing a jig in glee. “We are on our 
way to becoming the wealthiest couple 
in all France ... hnrrah!" he cried 
excitedly. 

“Be quiet, man. I’ll do the wishing. 
I know just what we want. Once we be¬ 
come rich we would never have to 
spend an nnhapjry day tor the rest of 
our lives,” said Pierrette. 

Henri paused for a moment 
and said, “Just getting rich alone 
won’t do, we ll have to a.sk for a long 
healthy life also to enjoy it. Besides we 
need strength in case thieves attack ils 
to steal our riches.” 

Pierrette laughed at him and said, 
“What a nitwit! If w'e’re rich, we can 
afford to have guards to keep watch 
over our fabulous estates. The way 
you’re rattling on, it seems three wishes 
won’t do. We may need ten at least! ” 

“Cava, cava, let’s not waste any more 
time but put our heads together ar.d 
think carefully. Brr... .brr... .it’s so 
cold, shut that window and stir up the 
fire, woman. It’s almost dying out,” said 
Henri drawing his rickety old chan 
closer to the table near the hearth, 

Pierrette took the poker, stirred the 
dying embers back to life, and added a 
-Jew more logs to the leaping flames. 
’ There! it’s warm and cozy now... .Oh! 
how I wish we had a string of sausages 


to cook over it... .nothing like sizzling 
juicy sausages to cat on a cold winter’s 
night.” 

Hardly had Pierrette tiuiied round 
when, from out of nowhere, a string of 
fat succulent sausages fell on tlie table 
with a loud plop ! 

Henri at once realised what had hap¬ 
pened. “You wretched fool of a wom¬ 
an, you could not contain your tongue. 
Now we have only two wishes left. You 
didn’t even wait for me to decide be¬ 
fore you opened your big moutli. 1 wish 
those sausages get stuck to your nose.” 

And so tlie second wish was also 
grjmted! Helas! 

“Henri! Look what you've done to 
me, you cruel man!” sobbed Pierrette. 

“Let me see if 1 can pull it off, ’ said 
Heiu'i pulling and tugging at the long 
string and almost tripping over it in the 
proce.ss. “Oiich! You’re hurting me, .stop 
it, my poor no.se... . 000 ...." sereum- 
ed Pierrette. 

So there they sat dazed, awhile in a 
fix. “I’m sorr\', Pierrette, in my anger 1 
wished it because you sjxjiled the first 
wish,’ apologised Henri. 

“I’ll use the last one to make ns rich. 
This is our only chance, and then I’ll 
make a g{jlden veil for you to cover 
your face and no one will ever see your 
nos(^,” said Henri generously. 

“No. You can’t do that. If you do I’ll 
kill myself here and now,” screamed 
Pierrette clutching the kitchen knife. 

Henri nishcd foi-ward and grabbed 
the kmife from her. He sincerely loved 
his wife, for, she was at heart a good 
woman, thougli she often lost her tem¬ 
per with him. “The last wish 1 leave for 
you, dear Pierrette. Use it as you 
choose,” said Henri. 

And Pierrette shut her eyes tightly 
and wished. “1 wish that these sausages 
be taken off my nose!” And promptly 
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t]u'\ (Iroppi'd nil. I’loiils! 

TIicn 1)()|1i voiilisi'il that tlio lairy had 
indeed taiii^lit them a valual)le lesson. 

At least we can enjo\ these jiiiey 
•sansafies now, said Pienelte, .servinji 
them si/zliii'H hot Irom the j)an to Henri 
and hersell. 


And so Pierrette and Henri sal down 
to a hearty sn])])er and joyfnlly aeeept- 
ed tha laet that people are what the\’ 
are. and it doesn’t i)a\ to sulk or he 
,ilie('d\ 

Lalita Nayar 




TELUNG OFF \ lx 
WILLIAM TELL J \ 

BARNABVHUHE 

of New York City ^ 

at a Smithsonian institution Boomerang 
Tournament in Washington, 0 C , 
on June 12, 1982, halancet) an apple on his 
own head, he then hurled a lead-weighted 
boomerang out in Iron! ol him which traveled 
2St 32 meters (824 6 ft | to return and 
CHOP Off THE APPIEI 


/ MOVIE 
STUNTS 

between 1925 and 1930 
caused the injury of 
more than 10,000 
oertormers - with 

55 Of THEM KIlllD 









D EGUM SAIIIBA Si 1 AUK AT 

JAHAN came from a (iistiiiguislied 
family of Oiidh. Her father had owned a 
jralatial house and a large tract of land 
near Lucknow. As she was the onI> 
child of lier parents, wfien they passed 
away, lioth the house and land came to 
tier. 

Begum Sahiha moved into the house 
with her husband, Mirza Abdul Latil. 
People eyed them enviously, and Mir/a 
Sahib himself often said with great hu- 
•nility, “How lucky we are!” But Begum 
Sahiba was not happy. She hail inherit- 
f ed the house and land all right, but she 
knew it for a fact that her j)arents had 
also a lot of gold. What happened to all 


that gold? It was not in the house. 
Neither had her parents said anything 
about it before they died. When; was 
the gold? 

Begum Sahiba discussed thi' matter 
with her husband. Bnl he was a con¬ 
tented man. “For heaven’s sake. 
Begum,” he told her, “don’t you have 
enough? You got such a lot of gold for 
\’Our wedding. .Must you have more?” 

But Begum Sahiba simply couldn’t 
put the gold out ol her head. Night 
and day she dreamt of it. And .she made 
up her mind not to rest till she had 
fonnd it. 

She began by searching through the 
house all over again. She searched in 
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her parents’ iron safe. She searched 
through their l)()xes and cupboards. She 
ta|i]X‘d the floors. She tapped every wall 
to see if there was a hollow space any¬ 
where. She combed out the store room, 
the outhouses, the stables. Not a trace 
ol the gold did she find. 

ITow'cver, begum Sahiba was not one 
to give up. She sought the advice of her 
friends. “What do you thinb might have 
happened to the gold?" .she asked them. 

"Isn t it po.s.sible,” said one of thcju, 
“that your father gave away the gold 
to his own brotliers and sisters? Alter 
all, he had set aside the house and all 
the land for you. ’ 

begum Sahiba shook her head. “My 
father had no brothers or sisters.' 

“Well, then, he might have disposed 
off the gold and given the money to the 



poor," sugge.sted another woman. 

“Impossible!" returned Begum Sahi¬ 
ba. “Di.spose ofli the gold? No, he cared 
so much for it. He wouldn’t entrust it 
to anyone, but always kept it in the 
hou.se.’’ 

“For all you know, he might have 
sold the gold for some ready cash he 
was ill dire need of. Maybe, he was too 
proud to tell you about it...” a third 
woman hazarded a guess. 

At this, begum Sahiba faltered,' a little 
but she still wasn’t convinced. “My 
mother would have told me,” she cried. 
“At least I think so ... No! I’ve a feel¬ 
ing that the gold is still somewhere in 
the house . 

“Then keep looking,” said the fi'iends. 
And begum Sahiba kept looking. 

One day, Begum Sahiba had just 
stepped out of the house to go for a 
chive in her tonga when, at the gate, 
she saw an old man with a long beard 
and a string of large wooden beads 
around his neck. “Who's he? ” she ask¬ 
ed one of her servants. But before the 
servant could sav an>lhing, the man re- 
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plied, “I’m a gypsy." 

Begum Sahiba got into the tonga. 
“We don’t want any gypsies about the 
place,” she said curtly. "Go away!” 

But the man made no attempt to 
move. Staling at Begum Sahiba with 
his coal-black eyes he said, “Don’t 
make that mistake. I can see that you 
are looking for something. And 1, and 
only I, can find it for you!” 

“Oh, can you, indeed?” cried Begum 
Sahiba, beside herself with joy. She 
nearly jumped out of the tonga and 
look the man inside the house. She pli¬ 
ed him with sweets and fruit and a glass 
of her famous liadam ka sharbat’. As 
he ate and drank, out came the story of 
the mis.sing gold. 

The old man listened most attentive¬ 
ly, nodding from time to time. When 
lh(? story was finished, he closed his 
eyes and seemed to withdi aw into him¬ 
self for almost half-an-hour. At last he 
opened his eyes and said in a deep 
voice, “The stars have .spoken. Your 
gold will be found. But you must do 
exactly as I say. Failing that, you stand 
to lose all that you have at the moment. 
I .shall leave now. But wait for me at 
dawn tomorrow morning.” 

The man left. Begum Sahiba was 
ready to dance for joy, but her husband 
was far from happy. “Wliy must you 
hanker after gold all the time?” he 
chided her. 

‘ That gold is mine,” returned his 
wife. “And why should I give up what 
is mine?” 

Came morning and the man was at 
the door, clad in a long black robe, his 
face calm but purposeful. The mo¬ 
ment he entered, he said, “I have a few 
questions to ask. First, in which room 
was the gold kept when vour father was 
♦ alive?’’ 

“In his bedroom." 


“In what shape was the gold?" 

“There were two bars, a lot of coins, 
and some ornaments.” 

“When did you last see them?" 

“Shortly before my wedding. My 
parents gave me some of the ornaments 
as a gift.” 

“Good,” said the gxqisy, with obvious 
satisfaction. “Now take out everytliing 
from your fathei’s bedroom. Leave only 
the four walls. I'll sit there to work my 
magic. Next, collect all the gold oma- 
ments you have, stitch them in a bun¬ 
dle, and keep them ready.” 

At this Begum .Saliiba was a little sur¬ 
prised. “My gold ornaments? But why?” 

The man’s eyes flashed. “How ignor¬ 
ant you are!” he snapped. “Don’t you 
know that gold attracts gfild? The more 
gold you put into the bundle, the more 
power will it have to attract tlie gold 
that is missing!” 

Begum Sahiba did as .she was told. 
Next morning, the gypsy came again. 
He stood in the empty' room and sur¬ 
veyed il, nodding in approval. Next he 
asked for a spade. ]3rawing a circle on 
tlie floor with a hun]) of charcoal, he 
dug within it to make a fairly large 
hole. 

When the mud and pieces of brick 
had been cleared away, the old man 
sat down near the hole. He looked at 
Begum Sahiba and said, “The gold is 
still in this room or very near it. Now 
we shall put your ornaments at the bot¬ 
tom of tins hole. At dawn, for seven 
days, I shall sit near the hole and work 
my magic. At the end of the seven days, 
the hole will fill up with the missing 
gold!” 

The gypsy went on. "I don't wish to 
touch your ornaments. Nor do I wish to 
be left alone with them in this room. 
You must always be here to watch over 
your gold.” 
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13ei];iini SaJiiba smiled. At last she 
had fomid an honest man! 

The f^ypsy put liis liand inside liis 
lolx' and took out a s(inarc piece ot 
^n’een cloth. ‘‘Ileie,’ he said, “tie up 
yonr oinanients in this and bring them 
here 


The g)ps)' did not touch the green 
bundle. Instead, he asked Begum Salii- 
ba horsell to keep it at the bottom of 
the hole. Next, he took out soiue cow¬ 
ries, an amulet made of iron, and a jet 
blac'k stick. These he arranged on the 
floor in front of him, closed his eyes. 






























































and sat cross-lcgffcd for almost an hour 
niuttoring under his breath. 

Jvsaelly tlie. siune thing happened 
even- day. The gypsy came at dawn and 
Begum Sahiba led him to the room, ife 
look out the cowiies and (jther para¬ 
phernalia inan within the folds of Ins 
robe, arranged them on the floor, rins¬ 
ed his eyes, and chanted his magie spells. 
Not once did he toneli Begum Sahiba’s 
bundle of ornaments. Not once did Be¬ 
gum Sahiba leave him alone in the 
room. After the gypsy had iell. Begum 
Sahiba herself locked the room, and the 
key hung Irom a chain aroimd lier neck. 

Six (lays came and went. On the 
seventh day, the g\’psy arrived a littli' 
late. Begiiin Sahib:i was .slowly gelling 
frantic. So she ran to meet him at the 
gate, wild with io\. But she noticed that 
there were dark shadow s under his eyes 
and he looked (juite exhausted. He tiild 
Begum Sahiba, “I’ve ix^en up all night. 
There s a curse on the gold and the enrsc 
keejis pulling it back all the lime, do 
what 1 max'. But todax my magic nmsi 
xvork.’ 

He sat doxxii. From the folds of his 
robe, he took out a small earthen ])lal- 
ter into which he pul a little black ])o\\'- 
der, lighting it xvith a match. Soon a 
tliin smoke began to rise from the jrlal- 
ter, just as the gx’iisx' closed his ex es and 
began to (Jnuil his spells. 

After a xvhilc a change came over the 
gypsy. His face began to turn red. 
Drops of perspiration glistened on his 
forehead. Slowlx’ these began to trickle 
down as the gxiisx’ screw'cd up his face 
looking for all tlie w'orld as if he w'('re 
pulhng something very heavy. Once (rr 
twice he groaned and then, .suddenlv, 
he fell to die ground erxing, “Water! 
y Water!” 

Begum Saliiba ran to the door, and 
called out to a servant to fetch a glass 


of xvater. The gypsy took a little water 
and seemed to feel better. lie muttered 
a fexv more spells and stood up shakily. 
“Daugjiler," he said to Begum Saliiba, 
' I ve done all I could. Lock this room 
and xvail for one more day. By tomor- 
roxv morning, the hole xvill have been 
filled up with gold. ” 

Begum Sahiba was too overcome to 
.say miieh. She lii('d to give tlic .g^^isy 
some silver coins for liis [lains, but he 
finnlx turned down the olfer. Bicking 
np his things he glich’d out of the 
liouse, silent as a shadoxv. 

That day Begum Sahiba could think 
of nothing but gold, gold and gold. She 
didn’t sleep at all. Early next morning, 
she ojiened the room and ran to the 
hole, but il stared liaek at lu'r, empty, 
saxe for the green bundle. She lilted 
the bundle and opened it. Lo and b('- 
hold! Her oxx'ii ormunents had vanisht'd; 
llu'ie xvere oiilx some small stones in 
their place. 

Begum Sahiba Inoke dowm. She sal 
on th(i floor and xvx'iit her heart out. 
Mir/.a Abdul Latif tried to console her, 
a.sking her t(' be content xvith xvhatever 
she had. Six agreed w'illi hei Im.slamd, 
but could not help looking onl for the 
gypsy whenever she xvenl out for a 
drive in her tonga. 

Pratiblui Nath 
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A co^jtfntep stomach maketh tor a contentpp man anp 

WINCE VALIANT'S GRUMBLES IRRIIABLV -THREE COOKS HAVE LEFT. AN 
ANGRY ALETA HAS THROWN THE PALACE INTO TURMOIL ARGUMENTS FLARE 
ANP FISTS FLV OVER TRIFLES. ARN TWINKLES WITH GUILTY RELIEF AT 
THE MESSAGE FROM SIR SAWAiN IN CAMElOT. 



•jHi SUCCESS OE YOUR QUEST 
GRATIEIES KING ARTHUR. TOUR 
PRESENCE IS ORPEREP ANP 
COMMANPEP."A«H PUFFS WITH 
VAGUE expectation. 



THAI SAME PAY MATTHIAS ARRIVES WITH SOME 
CURIOUS BAGGAGE. "CAUGHT HIM POACHING." SOT 
VAL, EXAMINING "^HE FINELY CRAFTEP BOW THINKS 
NOT. “NOT POACHING, MATTHIAS, HUT PRACTICING 
I SMELL A TOURNAMENT. " HE REACHES FOR 
THE BOW... 


... I HEN NODS TO A MARK IN THE FAR 
DISTANCE “the knot On TON OLIVE TREE " 



MATTHIAS APPLAUDS OUIETLY 
"you REMINP ME, '-Ip, Of RABBi 
EZEKIEL’S HORPS 'CONFIPENCE 
IS MERELY BOASTFUL NESS ^ 

SEEN IN hinpsight;" 



VAL IS NOT SURE HE WOULD 
HAVE UKEP THIS EZEKIEL. 
WHEN THE BOV IS CUT LOOSE 
HE aVES HIS NAME AS 
ALP ARSLAN. 



"YOU HERE RIGHT, MY LORP,“ HE SAYS. 'KING ZOG OF PALMATIA HOSTS A 
TOURNEY POR TEAM'S OF TWO, BUT MY PAPTNER WA S CAU&HT PISHING ON 
ROYAL CANOS, ANP THE QUEEN “ - HE SPITS BITTERl Y ■ StNTtNCEP HIM TO A MONTH 


CLEANING STABLES. NOW 1 HAVE NO CHANCE AT TN£ PRIZE VAL. LICKS HIS UPS. 
“TELL ME MORE." HE SAYS ^ . 

(to BE CONMNULDJ 






'^\H\ knew I'M'ii hclon' it 
* fil that !t WDiiIil iKippt'ii, iiiul it tlid. 
It was ScitMui.n-.i (la\ oil lioin school 
am! loi the Inns too. Hut hci latlici 
ami iiiothci had to ijo to their respee- 
ti\e olliec'^ 'I'hat was somethiiiii; she 
hated ahoiit weeki'iuK. exei'jit loi the 
s«'eoiid .'saturdav wt'ekemi when all of 
tlu ■in eonld he too ther 

Toda\ as the lime eiept towards 


nine, 'fara eaiitthl hei mother "laiieiiig 
at the clock, lollow’cd l)\ a ()uiek gnilt\ 
look at the room which la\ in total 
disordei Then her mothers eyes eame 
to n'st on lu'i Tara tried to concentrate 
on the last hit of sandwich on hei plate, 
ho|)imi she would not sa\ what Tara ex¬ 
piated hei to s.i\ 

“Taia deal hegan her mothei 
and mnmhli'd on to sa\ what she knew 
liom expeiienee “1 I pist ha\e to 
leare now oi else 111 miss ni\ hns (ionld 
\on eonld \on jileasi' clean up this 

iiK'ss and oh \es iheie aie the 

hells to he made and the dishes to he 
washed il the maid doesn I Imn up 
again Slii’ got np lioni flii' table and 
galhereil her hag and files together "I 
don’t know wh\ Sainrdaxs alwa\s seem 
so disoiderh. The ri'St of the wia'k is 
line I manage to gel e\er\ thing doin' 
hefoie 1 lea\(' lor work 1 cant iiiider- 
slam! \vhat s hapiieiied to ihi'm; lid to- 
da\ 

she glanced at herself in tlii' mirroi 
aho\e the washhasin and patted her 
hail. “Don’t hother ahoiit hiiieli, deal. 

If the im lid comes, make her cook some¬ 
thing If not, let’s see Ma\he we could 
go nnt somewhere when I get hack, 1 
have a half-da\ Look after s'Oiirself and 
thehms,” 

^\'ilh a wa\e of her hand, Ma was 
gone, and Tara was left to face the as¬ 
sortment of eroekers left on the table 
and the prospect of other little chores 
ahead Ber ond the half-open door, she 
eonld see the !) 0 \s’ beds, all a tangled* 
mess of bedsheets and books and socks. 
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wdth the front tip of a to\ air])lano 
stickiiitr out oJ tlic ‘disaster’. 

Taias liearl sank at (lie tliou,>i;hl ol 
mai)i)liii,if with all tlios(' .sJieel.s, literal- 
Iv li\ii)<!, (o sjjank liie room into a iieal 
hx.ahle staU' (ihonifh sin* wished slie 
('iiild spank tin- lio\s theiiiseKes, in¬ 
stead'. j)nttiin^ all those hooks and (o\'' 
haek on their sheKes, onK to iia\'e (he 
whole lot sliewn all o\er the loom as 
soon as In-r two hiotlieis weri' hoiiu' 
a<4ain 

\n honr-and-,i-liall went I)\ Spnned 
on !)\ an almost mailsi-like aeee]Uanee 
oi a sjioilt Satnrdas, Tara had worked 
like a 111 nd \ow the l)o\s loom look¬ 
ed and lell like a lull hetween stonns- 
the ho\s thems('l\es had disap])eaier! 
altei hreaklasl and liadn t shown np 
smee Tara lefleeted moodiK on the 
nneaiim knack tlaw had o( never lieunj, 
around when theie was work to he 
doiK'. To he sure tiles d Inrn np at 
inneh tilin' lasenons and elamomimr 
lor tlieii iiK'ai and eomplaining il it s\a.s 
delas ed 

The maid liadn I tonii' tih then, ssliieli 
meant sli<' wonldiit ; ome at all Tara 
" had mentalls shaken her list at the ei- 
rant woman and ^one on to (.'ase hei 
annoyanee hs iH-atiny ahont at die dust 
w'idi a lot ol nnneeessais noise and 

OTVOllI. 

Then there ssas liei paients’ room 
too, svhieh needed some strai<j;htenimt 
11 ]).^ 

Tara lms(' the eonnleipane one last 
tweak and sseiit n]i to the dining table 
wlieie .she sat dosvn with a hie huini) 
nid snrvesed the house or as miieh ol 
■t as she eoiild see Irom where she sat 
The house lookc'd cool and silent, im 
h.il drosvss sprimj; niornin'.i Ihil Taia 
'■ as ohlisioiis ol it all. \I1 sh(' could see 
'•■'loie her and behind her ssa'ie the 
hores and the odd johs—.heaps and 


piles ol, I’lease-help-nu'-svith-thi.s-dear’, 
‘Will -yon-do-this?’ and That s-a-niee- 
jiiils lloss till'd sill' ssas of it all! 

The hiirnimr hot li-ais eoiiised down 
hei elu'i'ks and she ehokc'd user her 
sobs. What she ssas ersim; about and 
who she ssas lealh amais at, she did 
not sto]) to think. .She onls kiu'w that il 
ssas a kind ol niised aiea,ei at the boss 
loi iheii s'alloiisne.ss at M,i loi ssoikinsi; 
h('r like a slaseilnser and at the maid 
loi not Imnimj np that das and Miiniiiu; 
her ss'eekend. Isseii <it I’apa loi hav- 
inu so iiinoeentls leiiiaiked once, ‘.So, 
m\ daiiuhlei s l('ainmu to he a home- 
maker''-' 

I loss she haled at that nionieiil all 
the nnmasls' beds, the used plates, the 
u,re.i‘;y dishes in the sink and llie la\- 
et- ol dint that las eseisssheie as 
thoni 2 ,h to liap hei and. helsvi'i'ii 
tin '111 all, to sssallosv up the lionis ssliieii 
sh(' h'll she ss as pi is ile‘j,ed to use as she 
pleased, heeaiisi'alter all it was hei lih' 
and her time She ihon.uht lompin^ls ol 
sshat her elassmali s oiteii spoke ol-the 
lainiis ifalheiams. llii' < oiisins, the ser 
saiits svho ohhuni'j,l\ look eaie ol .ill the 
nayi^ine dela.Is so that lib- heeame oik' 
eass. enjos.ihle aflair 

She shook hack lai ihuk daik hair 
and tliouLdit deeph about it No it ssas 
not that flies weie so (hllereiil fiom 
other lamihes l'Ai-e])l that \Ia sseni lor 
ss'ork Siie had alss.iss svorked, hut sviien 
Tara and the boss had been sonn'.i;ei. 
their ti;randniolliei had been alise and 
eser wilhiii: t-i look alter the ehildren 
rlien had eome an iiia easiny siieei ssion 
ol asahs and maids — none ol sviioni 
had be( n paitii ulaiK suited to liieii 
household, lor then lainils had some 
special needs \la eoiiKl not ahsass lie 
.it home when the childien sscie So, 
dies all list'd lioiii d.is |i' d.is. month 
o month, all pileliimi in to do then bit 
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(cxci'pl for tile ])o\.s, 'I'iiKi tlionylit 
iii()n)s('l\), 

Slic looked <il llie clock oti llic slitdf. 
j| vv'Us ('l('\cii lliiih Another hvo lioiirr 
to )H'. Ik'Ioi'c \!;i iciniiicti She (leeidcd 
to stroll outside iMiniix she hadn '' 
iKtlieed il heloie. hut it was a hea\e Ilk 
(la\, still cool with little hree/es hlow- 
iiiii SIk' picked ii|) the dooi ke\ and 
It'll hv the hack (loot \ lin\ ciisl o! 
wind tossed hei hail and lolloued her 
as she tinned the eoinei She w oi idt ■red 
wlit'ie the ho\s had u,ol to - piohahk 
makiii'j, pa])er planes, she 'j,iiessed and 
(loatini!, them down lioin the hillock 
on th.il eiiiplv plot ()i niakint!, (.'hinese 
kites, then kilesi obsession 

As she passed In theii iieinhhoiirs 
hedlje, a \oiee hailed hei She peeped 
o\('i the hed*j,e to see \lr Sin'a,h then 
iieinhhonr eiiniossed as usual in his c;ai- 
den, lie waved a hot' at hei eheeiiiilK 
'('onie III in\ dt'ai |,:iir 

She dt'l'.att'd loi a nioint'iil and then 
turned in at the lieketv ”al(' She had 
not i^oiie III llieie veiv olten Ilow aie 
von, I iiele"' 

Ihisv as iisn.il, hele. See see the 
lesnlts ol all niv haul woik' lit waved 
a hanti .iionnd and hei 'j,laiiee Itillovved. 
lakiii'j, in the '^piawliin; beds ol colt)nr- 
liil flovveis Idoweis that st'i'int't! to noth 
tlanee, svvav, anil siina, in the spiiiin 
biee/e 

iMinnv, thonL!;hl I'aia (ainiinn to 
think ol it. flowers le.dlv seenietl to be 
iniieh ha[)piei in \li Sine,ii s i^aideii 
than she hatl evei seen tht'iii elsevvheie. 
It was ihflienll to tleseiibe, but lltiw- 
ei.s le.illv seenietl to bloom loi all they 
wt'ie woith She had nt'vt'r seen such 
massive blotans, e\ee|)l at the flower 
.shows vvhi'ie \la had taken hei a l('w 
times 

rnele, Us lovelv, as usual Win 
don t vtm take vom llovvt'is to a flower 


show? 1 in sure you 11 win many prizes. 

Mr Siiigli smiled, a flattered smile, 
dhit. then, dear girl. I’m not sure il 
llu'si' floweis would be happy at a flower 
show, d’his is their home and thev grow 
as mneh as llit'v want to IJnl at a sliow, 
tht'v vvonitl probablv feel confined and 
halt' it as miicli as 1 would. No, no 
tiower shows loi me T g('t my rewaids 
another wav. 

lie looked lainlK agitated and 
Iweaketl his shoek of thick grey¬ 
ing hail baek with a miiddv hand. 

"lIow '' she asked, iiiort' to get him 
to tedk She liketl this (jiieei, excitable 
man wliost' one love st'emed to be his 
plants anti when lie talked, she realised 
a lot ol things tiial sht' often took for 
gianlt'tl Mavbt' becanst' .Mr. Singh 
livetl .so elose to nature, his woids had 
that ling of (inth about them — as rc- 
lieshmg as the scent ol flowaTs wafting 
upon a bieeze or the sight of wispy 
clouds floating in a blue snmmei sky. 

“Mavbe. reward is not tpiile the 
word I ought to havt' used, clarified 
Ml Singh, ihiiiking so haul that he left 
moie mnddv streaks on his face as he 
stroketl Ills chin absent-niindedlv. 

"I think I eoulil call il (|iiiel satisfac¬ 
tion. he said after a pause. “See those 
Jle poinlt'tl to tht' rosebeds, “and 
thost' ptiinling at the tuberoses. 

\iid (hose Easter lilies there.” 

Tara turned her head in every direc¬ 
tion th.il he pointed. “Uncle, I m sure 
von have almost every kind of flower 
lime She realised from the quick look 
that he gave her that she bad missed 
the point he was trying to make 
altogether. 

“No, hete. that s not W'hat i was going 
to tell you about," he said w'ith a 
slightly impatient air, throwing down 
the garden tool and standing with his ’ 
hands on his hijis. “It's who I’ve plan- 
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ned the garden for.” 

“Who, Uncle?” 

“I’ll give you one guess.’’ 

“For \ourselt? For Aunty.'* No'i^ 

“There,” he pointed, “lor a i)ersoii 
whf) has clone so niueh lor me in iiiv 
life — ni\ niolher!” 

Tara looked euiiousK towards the 
window. She had seen Mr. Singh's aged 
mother a few times, sitting on the s\ide 
verandah, or hohhling ahont hel];ed l)\ 
Mrs. Singh. 

Now slie eaiighl a strange look on 
Mr Singji s lace. His eyes were sinmng 
with a rare light and liis \oie(' was low 
.'Vud she had a leeling that he was tell¬ 
ing her .something wdiieli lie Itad told 
few othei people hetoie. 

"Yc's. she said to helji him along 


“It’s for my mother”, he einpliasisc'd. 
"Of eonr.se, my wile and f love flowers, 
hut I ve planned this gardem for my 
mother. Its one tiling I could do for 
her to .show her iiow much 1 feel for 
her. I 111 not 1 III not v('i \ good with 
words, \ou know^ Look here .. He 
strode about, drawing I’aia alter him. 
Ijook at this Niciht Oiieeii cieejier 
grow'ing o\(M hi'r window At night, the 
air is fillcal with its Iragraiiee .\nd 
there are the .il tea noon roses . and 
there hi' named flowcas that Tara 
eoiildn t idiaitih, hut iiedd(‘d and look¬ 
ed all the' same 

It was U'alK one ol the most W'eli 
tiaidc'd gardens that she had ever seen, 
and what made it evcai more meaning- 
iiil was the leason luTiind it. 
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Su(](l(‘nl\, she rcinemlwocl soiric- 
thitiji ilisc’orduiil, soiiiethiug strange 
tlial her niother had once reniarked: 
“Mr. Singh’s mother cannot see at all, 
poor thing! She has cataract in holh 
eves. How terrihle, not to he able to 
sec'” 

Now Tara hlnrted out, “But how? She 
can’t .see at all, can she? I jiicaii . . ’ 
rnstantly, she was verv emharrassed. 
l>id ])(‘ople talk about such things? 

Mr. Singh shook liis head. There was 
a .sad smile on his lace as he .said, “No, 
she. can t see — e.veepl lor a blur, she 
says. ” 

“Then the lloweis'^ She can t see 
them eithei.' 

Mr. Singh stroked a rose gentlv. He 
said slowly, “No, slie can t .see the flow¬ 
ers. But she eaii smell them. So 1 have 
watched and studied the way tiie 
bree/.e blows aionnd the house. And 1 
laid the (lowerbeds so that all dav long 
.she gets th(‘ liagranet' ol diflerent flow¬ 
ers whert‘\er she is 

Tara listened laseinated as Mr. Singh 
went on. “At daw n, the jasmine creeper 
outside her window bursts into llowei. 
Then as she moves to the verandah to 
warm hersell m the sun, she smells the 
rnjniganciha and tlu' lilies that 1 have 
planted aiound the porch Later in the 
morning, I pluck the ])lump white 
mogi'a and the red Inllblovvn hibiscus 
lor her daily pooja In the' afternoon, it 
is lh(' lo.ses outside her window. And 
the evening brings a lovely mixed frag- 
lanev' ol all the llovvers in the 
garch'ii... 

H(' led the way aioimd the hou.se. 
“See, he said jnoudlv, Tlu'ie stood his 
niothei leaning on a walking stick in 
the middle ol tlu' ros(‘bed, her nose 
lifted in tlu' aii, smelling the roses that 
had just opened, d’aia saw a peaceful 
smile on that aged face and suddenly 

IS 


she turned away. For, in a way, it was 
something very private. 

Images cmne to Tara’s mind of her 
own mother — working, always working 
very hard, going ont to work, return¬ 
ing home to wash and cook and care 
lor her family. Suddenly, Tara felt 
ashamed of her.self, lor those silent tan¬ 
trums and those bitter feelings of rc- 
.sentmenl. For all the years that her 
mother had toiled for them all, how 
conld she, 'i’ara, gniclge the little chores 
that sh(' was asked to do? She knew 
that it made a lot of difference to her 
mother. She recalled the otvasional 
look of relief on Mas face whenever 
she had agreed to run an errand, shop, 
or ent vegetables. 

And here was Mr. Singh, who had 
laid out an entire garden full ol flower.s, 
so that his mother conld .smell them 
even though she couldn t see the result 
of all his labours! 

Somewhere a clock struck twelve 
times. Tara started. “It’s time I went,” 
she said gently. She wa.sn’l sure if Mr. 
Singh had heard her at all, for he was 
watching his mother with a tender ex¬ 
pression. Unwilling to intrude any 
more upon the moment, Tara turned 
and went home. 

There was still no sign of the boys, 
but smprisingly, Tara found that she 
didn’t mind. They w^ere .still young and 
irre.sponsible, she thought. Some clay, 
when they were both older, they would 
take on their share of the re.sponsi- 
bilities. But they were darlings all tlic 
same, .she thought wannly, in spite of 
unmade' beds and coiled-up socks, and 
badly knotted .shoelaces. 

Back in the' coe)l cjuiet e)f their henne, 
Tara flew tei her little re)om and plunder- 
eel her cupboard for all the currency 
ne)tes anel loose change tliat she had 
tucked away in varie)u.s places. It came to 
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twenty-four rupees and >i()ine change. 
Sire pondered. It slionld be just enontili 
to get some linieli togetlicr l)efore tlie 
family came home. Briefly, Tara re¬ 
flected that it would have helped if si e 
had Ireen more attentive while watch¬ 
ing her motlier cook all these years. 
vSince slie eouklii’t cook, she would y,' 
and get some food from the restanrani 
down the road. It would be a real treat' 
But there was something she co\il(l 
make herself. Egg custard. She had 
often watched Ma make it, and it was 
simple enough. As she broke tlie eggs 
into a bowl, she thought with joy of her 
mother s face when she would eomc 


home and see the table arranged for a 
family lunch. 

Whv not take out the new table cloth, 
thought Tara, and why not the good 
crockery? She was sure' Ma wouldn’t 
mind and, after all, it was a kind of 
special occasion. 

So it was that a tiled Mrs. Sarin 
came home to find the table laid with 
her best crockerx and th(‘ dishes with 
the food steaming inside them, and a 
little card with a hand-drawn bunch of 
flower', beside her plate saving: 
“For Ma — with lots of love from your 
daughter Tara.” 

Padmini Rao Banerjee 
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WORLD CUP 


((.rtihodtj ii'fls Jiapjnj and goi/, 

' fi( n ihcrc nas cricket even/ daij. 

'I the recent World Cup India hax won. 
>‘(l all over there was frolic and fun. 

■ipil Dev and his men got a lot of fame, 
4- they put the West Indies to shame 
' cTtjhody thought West Irulies would n^in. 


But India pul all llioughls into the 

dustbin. 

Hats of to Mohiiider .'\nuirnath. 

Who took India to ihc winning path 
We ImliaiLs are very proud, 
can say it clear and lotul. 

Subir Dhar (13) 
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ABOUT HORSES-4 


importance of Grooming 


A ioa(lin;u Noiir iK'w ])()ii\ iioine, 

^ you slioiild jid (o know alioiil 
;;rooiiiiii<j; wliii'li is of vital importance 
\o\v-a-(lays tlu' liorse owiu'r lias to l)e 
iiis own t^iooni, stable-boy, and cleaner! 
fioiic aie tlie da\s wiieii groins oi s\ccs 
(paid liclp, wlio look alter horses) w'ere 
at ones beck and call. (Iiooniing is a 
major iactor in maintaining anil pio- 
moling the boises beallb, and also im- 
l'iro\ing its a|)pearance And grooming 
ninsi be corrcclb leaint nndi'r the ]iro- 
per siipciA ision ol an instincto). 

Yon must remember to treat each 
luascas an indixidnal, lor, no twoboises 
aie the same, eitber in abilit\ or appear¬ 
ance. 

Ilcallb and total physical fitness arc 
the greatest attributes ol an\ boise. A 
horse also ti'cls bnngiA — just like you 
do. .\ lioisc can hi- lotalK fed on just 
grass, il no work is dissiicd Ironi it. IJnt 
as soon as \on dcinaiid woik from the 
horse, \on base to gi\e it .somelbing 
more tiian grass but alwass bear in 
mind, extremes aie to be axoided. A 
horse should be neithei uudeiled or 
o\ 11 h'd. 

It IS \ei\ impoitant to ha\e clear, 
liesh water axailable to the horse at all 
limes .'\ boise should be fed accoiding 
to till amount ol work it puts in. Oat.s^ 
nuts, carrots, and certain grass are re- 
conimendeil \ faxonrile xvith burses are 
siig.ii cubes, d'hese can be gixon in xery 
limited quantitx. alter xou finish riding, 


A lioise will recognise this as an award 
lor the good xvoik it has ])ut in. ft is, in¬ 
deed, a ])l(‘a.sure to .sec it gobble up the 
cubes - ueighing and brushing its head 
against yours — asking for more and 
more 

rill' horse oxvnei sliould be particular 
about glooming A caieless rider will 
bring back the lioise sxveating and often 
)0u xvill see the saddle marks — the next 
dax'. because of this, thi' horse should 
alxvax’S be walked home — cool. Allow 
the sxveat to cool off, gradually 

Horse management is not a simple 
task, wliicli win can manage on your 
oxx 11. Haxe at close contact a good vet. If 
anx tiling seems xvroiig xvith your house, 
do not hesitate, call for the vet at once. 

Mach piece in a grooming kit has its 
oxvn im]K)rtance: 
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CHILDRE.\’S WOBU) 




Hoof Pick — lor dcuiiiiig out llic ioi’l 
’ This proveiils ;v disease eai!(‘d thrush, 

whidi causes lameness, (Soluiian iicxi mouth; 


Dandy Brush - for remoxiiig all the 

iimd and dirt, collected after a long ride - 

in the country. 

Body Bni.sh — for cleaning out dust 
from the tail, coal, and mane. SOll’TION TO Jl'I.Y 

Curry Comb — use it for cleaning tiie I‘I(/ri 'UKW OHD 

IhkIv brush. 


Water Brush - use it damp to clean Across 
icet, tail, and also mane, o Itipple, 5 Fan, fi Letter, 7 Sale, 

The sponge - for cleaning the eyes J() Huju. H A\iar\, 12 Fin, Id Bridge, 
and nose. 

Stable Duster — for massage and linal Down 

■^.’f’hsh. ] Japan, .5 Folterv, 1 Fais, 6 i.eojiard, 

Sumitra Senapati s Pixie, 9 l.aml) 
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A nil was (l('l)aliiig it\c'r wiiicli ail- 
wiihnv hook lie* should hny, wiicii 
a liaiid l(’ll on his shonldor. lie spun 
around and sniilc'd. as he leeo^nised Ihs 
Iriend \'i|a\ s lather. 

"Hello, nnele Shainia' lu' t^iet'li'd 
him warmlv. 

Anil s lalhei. who had aeeoinpanied 
him to th(' sho]). shook hands with Mi. 
Shanna. "It s i^ood to see \on ai;ain. 
lias \ i|a\ lu'c'ii diseharged Irnm 
hosirilal''" 

\ woiTK'd Irow n eieased \li Shanna s 
hrow "Yes, lies hark home. You know, 
the shock he had from iIk' aeeidenl has 
deprived him ol the use ol his le'j;s. 
\V('ll, he r('fnses to und('r!;o lurther 
frealiiK'nl, and so his |)rotiress is latlier 
slow ” 

"1 III soil) to hear that, saiil .\nils 
lathei. sMupathelicall). 

"Us ([uite diseoneertinji. But l\e 
ileeid(‘d to send him hack to seliool, 
said Mr. Shanna "Hell lia\(' to use a 
wlieel-eliaii till he recovers lulh." 

"It 11 he tj;ood to have \’ija\ hack at 
school' .said .Vnil e.xcitedh'. 

Mr. shanna wa.s ahoul to repK, when 
his daughter called him and he hurried 

at) 


awa\. (Weusiiij; himself. 

^'ija\ was surrounded In svinjialhi.sers 
and well-w'i.shers from the moment he 
wheeled himself into the classroom. He 
looked sullen and nerxons. The Inns 
\ied with each other to put \d|a\ at 
ease. Anil’s (juiet iireetin,<>; went almost 
iimioticed h\' Vijax' as he listened to the 
other hox's. 

"Hex, N’ijay! ( anno, sit next to me. 
I'll tell xon all that xou’ve missed so 
far' exclaimed Bavi. 

“I ll lend xou my hooks till xou catch 
up,’ offeied Mahe,sh. “If your mother 
will allow m(‘, f'll call on you every 
exenin^.' 

“Thanks a lot' ’ \'ijay looked at them 
j^ratefully. "It’s very kind of you. I’ll 
speak to mx mother. 

"Look, I x e an idea. With your moth¬ 
ers permi.ssion, xxe can all visit you. 
Mayht' xve can plax hoard games—Tve 
got a super one from abroad," suggest¬ 
ed Bavi. 

Tlu' hoys saxv to it that ^’ijay was 
nexer left alone. They clustered around 
the xvheel-ehair once again during lunch 
Break and entertained him with all * 
sorts of nexvs. They did not go out and 


childhen’s would 



play, as llun iisualK did. Viia\ s late 
now had a cheerful expression, as lie 
uolieed his friends’ eoneern. Anil look¬ 
ed at Vij; u with pensive eves. 

"1 sa\, \oii fellows, (he ,sport,s ,selie- 
diile lor the lerin has been pul up, sidl¬ 
ed one of the boys. 

There was a rush to read it. \iiil 
looked at the tennis progrannne and 
remarked loudiv to bis iieij^hbour. “Il’s 
tioing to be a walkoser for me ibis seal 
^^ijay’.s out, he was my closest risal. s( 
nosv the trophy’s mine!” he said rubbiiij; 
his hands gleefully. 

There was a stunned silence svhieh 
svas broken by the svhisper of the 
wheel-chair beiiifi propelled asvas. Most 
of the boys cast disgusted looks at Anil 
and went after Vijav to console hini. 

‘ What made sou sas' such a thing?” 
demanded bis best friend, Dili]), 
angrils. 

“Well, it’s the truth, isn t it? \ ijay 


cant pla\ auMiioie.' Anil retorted. 

“Vijas was so upset bs .Anil’s heart¬ 
less talk that he had to be taken home,” 
was the rumour that sjiread around the 
class. Some ol the bo\s in other clas.ses 
too got to bear about it. Before the day 
was over, .\nil iiic't with a wall of hosti¬ 
lity wbcMcver he went. 

WlicMi bis fatlu'i returned from work, 
h(' called Anil and said harshly, “.Mr. 
Sbarnia rang me up and told me about 
your disgraceful bcbavioui. Tm asham¬ 
ed of von, Anil Js this the way yon 
speak about a bos when be s down? 

Anil remained silcml His father’s 
words did not seem to have had any 
effect on him. For, be continued to make 
cutting remarks within Vijays bearing. 

A couple of days later, some of the 
bovs w'ere placing '.SCBABBLF, with 
Vijay during the break. Their cheerful 
arguments drew others to the s])Ot. 

“That's all b(‘’s fit for now!” sneered 
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Anil IoikIIn. “Perhaps he should learn 
how to knit and sew!" 

“Ddii t. Anil! whispered Dilip. A'ijay 
can hear \oii. 

“So what? He innsl leain to aeei'pt 
his disahility, replied .Anil deliaiitly. 

The next niornine;, w'hen \ ija\ wln'el- 
ed hinisell to his ]dae(‘, he saw a eaid- 
l)(»ard hox on his desh. ll was an Jii- 
door eiieket ,e,aine, and had a lahel. 
“FOP \'I1\Y-T11F 0\1,A CAMI-; IIF 
c:\\ !m',\v \(m-FiU)\i ami;'. 

\’i(a\ liiiiK'd whili'with aii'A’r and pass¬ 
ed the hox lo Ins Iriends, xxho had 
hinned o\('r lo see xxhat had ni)set him. 
The hoxs lallied loniid A’ijax and made 
a hiss ot him Put \nirs xvoids lankli'd 
and \'ijax lonnd that it was impossihli* 
to lore;('l tliem 


This incident ])roved to be the last 
straw for the rest of the class. None of 
the hoys spoke to Anil, and even Dilip 
xvas cool to him. All along he had been 
a ])opnlar box', but now he was ignored 
b) ever) one in his class and other boys 
in the school. 

Anil had ])lenly of time on his hands 
now. His nnliiing workout on the ten¬ 
nis court earned him the approval of 
Sanjax, tlu* (iames (Captain ol the school, 
cspeciallx after a gruelling scratch 
session in which Anil had excelled 
hinisell But he wondered xvhx none of 
Anils class friends had shouted with 
jov as tliex iisiialK did xvhen one ol 
ihmr (lassniates won. He understood 
onlx wlimi lu' was told all about Anils 
callous behax ionr towards A ijay. Anil 
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tried to look unconcerned when Sanjay. 
loo, began to regard him with contempt, 
lo sliow that he did not approve of his 
unsporting l)ehavionr. 

Anil’s work in class also improved, 
ilis teacher ajinounced that Anil had 
topped ihc class in the weekly tests, 
however, there was no ajipreciativ c 
response fiom the boys. 

"As a reward, ] propose that Anil be 
(he Monitor of die month,” continued 
llie teacher. 

Theie was a snigger when someone 
ill the liack row iniitlercd, "Hands up 
all those who’ll listen to Anil!” 

The leachcr was further pu/zled Iie- 
tause his suggestion did not evoke auv 
1 espouse, lor he was sure tlial a iiopii- 
lar boy like Anil would be a good 
clioice. He came to know the reason 
when he mentioned it in (he Stall 
loom. yViiil was further isolated when 
his own class teacher began looking at 
him with disapproval. 

^'ija) glared at Anil, who was toss¬ 



ing a tennis ball from one hand to the 
other making an imaginary serve. 
“That swollen head needs to be taught 
a lesson!” \'ija\ lumed silently, goaded 
bevond endurance. 

"Iley, u)u chaps! There s to be a 
surprise tennis match at the end of (he 
tournament,” shouted one of the boys 
some weeks later when he read the 
iK'w notices that had been ])ul up. 

The entire school waited with bated 
breath to see who the mvstery plaver 
would be. Anil, who had won all the 
matches (ill then, was greeted bv iev 
silence as he walked on to the court 
and wailed loi his opponent. At lirst 
it was a gasp and it (hen turned into 
thunderous cheering as \’ijav, diasssed 
ill tennis whiles, appeaix'd with his 
rac(|uet. 

‘ M mm, he never told us he had 
been undcigoing trealnuMit. ” 

“I III ciossing nn lingeis lor him!” 

Anil smiled at \'iiav, wliose neiTcs 
tightened as he mistook it lor a sneer. 
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He Wits (Ictenniiied to wipe tlic smug 
look off Anil’s face. 

The game was a closely fought one. 
Iloth -Anil and Vijay gave nothing 
away Vija), in particular, played as if 
Ik‘ had l)(‘eu iiis])iied, and all the hoys 
agreed mianiinously that Vijay’s game 
was i)ell(‘i than helore. 

Isach won a set and so the third one 
was SI lie to he (h'cisnc, Anil was lead¬ 
ing 5-2 And It was apparent that 
X'ijay was flagging. 

“J liojie Ill'll eoiiK' through! Would 
not it he a K-al shame if he lost aftei 
his gallant elForl’'' 

'Aes, \’i|a\ (iiight to win' ’ 

"dome ( 111 . \’i|a\' lTi\ ii])! 

The ho\s watched an\ionsl\ as Anil 
prepared to seise He look a deep 
hreath and seised It ssas an ace svliieh 
left \'i|as slanding liiedlv in the cen- 
tie of till' court 

"dame set and match to Anil 
\lathm' annomieed the imi])iie 

Theie ssas a eoiirteons apjilanse 
liom the teaeheis 


The boys swarmed on to the court 
and clustered around Vijay. They 
pointedly turned their hack to Anil and 
applauded loudly as Vijay went up to 
receive the nmner-np cup. 

There was not a single clap from the 
hoys when Anil walked to the dais to 
receive the dhanipion’s trophy. He ask¬ 
ed the Headmaster if he ('onld speak 
to the spectators. 

"I m sure you'll all agree that A'ijay 
desen’es this trophy. You may have 
wondered svhy f kept making those 
cutting remarks about him It was to 
goad V'ijas into making an effort to 
svalk. Yon have to he cruel to he kind' 
Todas A'ipis has proved that he is the 
real champion svith his courageous fight 
hack to health! ” h(' concluded 

A'ijas Unshed as he accepted the 
huge .Silver diip Iroin Anil. Me now le- 
ahsed what Anil had had to endme 
oser the long sveeks Vijay led the 
eheeriinr, "To good old Anil, hip hij) 
hurray!’ 

.\cela Sulirainaiiiuiii 
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wp^e shipprn irom (riint It) Iht P’nlippints 
r tossed 'dr Pfldijc travpr,p(i MeMLo tjy mu'e 
Ifdio were shipped 1o Cutn wboI down in t 
riijrncdi'i’ pif notida ^ ca*;! toas'm I7ih lay 
111 !hfi ocean 'oiiq after inp ship had cisinte* 
O'fitert jnrt wpre recovered ?h0 years idler 
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DICK SMITH 

(he Iduco bpecidi clletib iiedtoi has in h;5 
Dasemenl workshop as a rocord o( the man^ 
aflors he has wo'ked with, a collection o* 
ineir laces cast in plaster' 
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I NDIA \\:)ii tlic l'iii(lcMti;il Woild (.ii|) liv 
bcatiiii; tile IwO'Ijiiii' lioldcis West 
Indies -r luICC. in tlie \ei\ fiisl (ir(ni|) en- 
eor.nlci on Jinit' 0, and tlicn in (lie final on 
Inne 2'5 'Hie nivlli (il \'est Indian ni\ni(il)i 
lit\ III (ine-dav eiicLel jiailniiliiiK in llie 
W’mid (ai|) \Hieic (lies liad not lo.sl a. siiiifle 
iniilcl) 111 die Iwo [iieMons loiiinanieiils in 
IfJTa and was esploded sk\ln”li 1)\ tlie 

daiedevil liand nl Kapil and Ins i^all.ini 
‘wai hois' 

.•\f(ei die disastioiis toms in I’akislan and 
\\'est Indies, pnoi to tlie W'oild (iiip. die jiies- 
tioe of Jndian enckel was at its lowest elib. 
So, when the Indian team left to pailieijiatc 
III the World Cup not a siin^le eriekel lo\ei 
iniild tliink of a rosy pieliire for the Jndian 
fiatii against stiff opposition from giants like 


\i esi Inilies, I’akislan I'aigland. and \nslia 
Iia lAen Sii l.aiika en| 0 }ed hetlei lespeel 
Ilian India’ I hi' odils ai;aiiisl India weu- jn 
dei'd lieaw The niainsias oi then hatting, 
Siiiiil Casaskai and Dilip \engsaikai, were 
not among inns and C. K \'iswanath was not 
among the 14 srleclcd loi llie Woild Cn|) 
ivapil Dev was a new leadei India did not 
possess a lethal howling attack, and die play 
nigi eondjtions in I'.ngland weie no| eondiieive 
to our eiieketeis, 

hilt I'ontian to all espeelations, India gave 
one ol then best perloiniane<'s ever to erown 
themselves woild (liampioiis II was, in lad, 
one ol the gieatesl upsets in Ihe hisloiv ol 
eiiekel when the 'iinderdogs' heeanie the 
eliaiiipions It was Indian eiieket’s most gloi 
jons honi, since Apt W .idekai and Ins team 
iioUhed lip inhliei wins ovei West Indies and 
England in 1971 

The glorious nneeitainties ol eiiekel lo use 
a elielie nnlolded ihemselves m lull splen 
dom al Lord’s on |inie 2.'5 when India weie 
Clowned 'kings ol one-d.iv einkel 

Kioin a despeiale and hiinnliatmg position 
of 17 for five in die (.loop m.ileh ag.inisl the 
aiwlv Kinked Ziinh.ihwi, to a leverlieiatnig 
and iiieiedihk' f'l inn virtoiv in ihe final ovei 
W e->l Indus inav sound like ,i laiiv lale IJiit 
that IS whal happened al hold’s in the linal 
The packed eiovvd al l/)id's, die 'mecca' ol 
international (Vieket, was stunned as the West 
Indian piir'e was Inmihled hv llie Indian 
ei'iekelers. 4 stioiig Indian halting Inu np, 
with virlnallv ne, tail had earlier collapsed 
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lor IS.) nt'aiiist the ino'.t nuniadiig IwwUng 
attack III the woild. And llu'ti came the great- 
( ">1 shock 'Hie slioiigcst halting line up of the 
uoild ciniiihlcd for 140 auainsl tlie \veak(’,st 
liowliiiH allaik ol the tonriiarncnl' 

I III nal,ts\ ol halsincn like \'i\iaii Ihch- 
aids ('li\e l,lo\d, (ioidon (ireeiiiihje, Des¬ 
mond I lav lies and l.,nT\' (ionics could logc- 
Ihei seoie oiiK (it) inns amongst theiii.selvv'.s. 
lint not till the last wicket lell could one pre- 
tlid the oiiliomi ol the matili. 'Ihe liiiul real- 
l\ had .ill the III. (kings ol an .Allied Mitch 
I'tuk ihiillei hill ol suspense .ind (hariia. 

In then lost cneomiter West Indies skip 
pel, (due l.lovd had put India to hat liisl and 
lost the maleli India made 202 lor eight, 
mainlv (hie to line halting h\ 'Man ol the 
M.ilih Mishpal Sh.iim.i, who seoied SO. In 
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Srikki;nlh 

till'll leplv ihi West Indl.ins mii.steied 22S, 
flopping .ig.imsl some spiiited howling b\’ 
liogei Hnmv ^) loi |Si .md lva\i Shastii (.4 tor 
20 ' 

In then lelmii m.iteh. West Indies batted 
Inst to sidio 2S2 with Kieh.nds hammering 
11*' I ' "m the '\I.in ol the M.ileh award, 
fedui looki'd like making a light ol it. hut an 
mim\ to Dihp ^ engsatkar np.set their .applc- 
eait .is India lost the inateli In 00 nin.s. Mohiii- 

02 


dcr Amaniath waged a lone battle with a 
well-made 80. 

Ill earlier ciicouiiteis, India had troimeed 
/irnhabwe hv five w'iekets and lost to Au.stra- 
lia hv 102 inns. And then came the turning 
point ol the tournament as far as India were 
eoneerned. In their return match with Znn- 
hahwe, they weie precariously placed at nine 
lor loin when Kapil Dev joined Saiidip Fatih 
A deieat would have put India out of reek- 
oniiig lor a .semi final berth and a deieat 
seemed ceitain when Patil h'lt at 17. The 
eieain of Indian hatting, Sunil (iava.skar (re¬ 
called alter being dropped lor two matches), 
Siikkanlli, Moliinder Amaniath, Yashpal 
Sharma and Fatd, had gone. 

Hut India had a man for the oeea.sion to jnill 
them mil ol the woods -- tin' great Kapil Dev. 
lie slimmed his usual leekless ajiproacli, took 
time to settle down, and played the innings of 
Ins hie. Ill a sedate manner, he put on CO 
inns lor the sixth wicket, with Rogi'r Binny, 
who scoied 22 and left at the score of 77. 
Ravi Shastii added onl\ seven runs with Kapil 
and left at 78. Kajnl was ninimig out ol part 
lieis hut gaining in eoiifidence. Madan Lal 
next s«ned 17 priceless nms to put on 62 
xalii.ihle nms with his .skipper. 

It was at the I all ol the eighth wicket that 
Kapil leahsed the uigi'iicy to score fast and he 
lound an able ally m Syed Kiunani. The two 
phindeied 124 inns in an unfiiii.shed ninth 
xeieki't partneishij). a recxnd for the World 
Cup. in a furious omslaught, Kapil tori' apart 
the Zimhahwiaii bowline to hit an un- 
hi'.'.len 17.“). which broke the previous high¬ 
est score ol 171 not out hv New’ Zealand open- 
«i (denn 'riirncr against Fast Africa in 1975. 

Kapil was at his best, as lie unleashed a 
haiiage of inciedihle strokes to hit 17 power- 
packed boundaries and six savage sixes in a 
devasl.iling lashion. Kajiil's cavalier display 
took India to a res|)ectable scoic of 266 foi 
eight with .Svt'd Kinnani contributing 24. 

Inspired by their skipper’s efforts, thut 
Indians bowled and fielded superbly to win 
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the? matcli by 31 runs, but not bolbro the Zim¬ 
babwe all-rotiiicler, Kevin CiiiTau, liad llirca- 
ieiiecl to overtake India’s total witli a valiant 
kiioel ()l 73. 

India ne\'er looked back after the glorious 
vietovN os’er Zimbabwe, and in the space of a 
week linnibled Ausliaha, Englimd, and West 
Indii's on the was to the Woild Cup crown. 

I'oi all tlaav victories, the Indian team 
owed il to their howlers. Jn the crucial lie 
against Aiistiaha, India owed it to Itogei 
Ihnnv, who won the ‘.Man ol tlie Match’ awaid 
loi I'ls s|iell ol 1 for 29. Batting fiist, India 
made 217, which in no wa) eould b(‘ teruicd 
a.s a match wmmmf tot.d ai'ainst the Anstia 

O sT 

lain batting line up, which had amassed 320 
lor nine in their first match auaiiLSl Indi.i. The 
only pins point in India s favour was the ah 
si'iiee ol Aiistiahaii .skijijier Kim Hughes, wht/ 
was ni|nied. 

r*nl India demolished theii opponents tor 
a palti) score of 129 to win the match by ITS 
juns and storm into tin- semi-finals. Alter the 
initial collapse triggered off by Binnv and 
Balwinder Sandhii, Madan Tal mo|)ped uji 
the latter liall of the Australian batting to caji- 
line ‘1 wickets for 20 runs. 

Bight from the word ‘go', ihe Indians liad 
gone on an iipset-eieating spice' Tour wins 
in .si\ matches had given them a place m the 
semi-final. It had been a hard-earned progress 
bv India, and yet the Isnglish newspapers 
called India’s trvst with England in the semis 
a manellous piece of luck, and lor the hosts 
a virtual entry into the final. 

But ‘Kajiil’s Devils' had preserved their best 
for a showdown with the over loiifident Eng¬ 
lish team. England had ]o.st onlv one inateh 
- against Niwv Zealand — on their wa\- to the 
.semi-finals, and tliree of their batsmen, Cracme 
Towler, David Gower, and Allan Eamb, had 
scored oyer 250 runs iridividualh. But they 
were yet to meet a strong and dctcrmiiied 
t(am. 

In what is considered by the whole Indian 
team as their best match of the tournament, 


India beat England by six wickets w'ith a pro- 
fcsfional approach - normally associated with 
the Enghsh jilayers. Old TrafTord, where 
India liad shocked W est Indies on June 9, 
.saw till' Indians at their best — erusliiiig Eng¬ 
land antliorilativelv, on June 22. Vet, the 
I names didiit seem to have been set on fire! 
It was to be after three davs! 

Electing to bat first. England were oil to 
a (Ivhig slait, as ojx'iieis (.’Inis Tavaie and 



Mohinder Amarmilli 

(iraeine Fowler put on 69 nuts and the Eng¬ 
lish eommentatois jiredieted a hig total lor 
England. Il w-as then that Bmiiv slinck. He 
removed both the openers, while Mohinder 
/nnarnalh elaiined the vital wicket of Gower 
at 117. England’s middle-order hatsinen were, 
si aekled and led to their doom hv some fine 
howling hv Mohinder and Kirti Azad, as tin- 
two aiiieeded just 5!? inns in their 24 overs 
and claimed three wickets. England were all 


R'i 
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out (or 213 iiol a good sc-oro foi a foam 
wliiili liad (losscd llic 3(K) iiuuk in llicir carli- 
ci (.loiij) iiialclics 

India v\('ic gniii .1 ^ood slail l)\ (.axaskai 
.iiid Siikkanlli lii-ioic liolli Icll ulicn Ihc scou’ 
w as Ifi and 30 icspccliM K, C.a\.(skai making 
23 and Siikkanlli 10 Moinndci ,ind Vislipal 
tlii n pill tlii'ii licads down lo lake llic scoin to 
03 1 01 Iwo lioiii 23 oM'is al lea 

llic scoiini; lalc l)\ India liad liicn slow, 
lii'l il picked lip allci llic hicak willi \lolnn 
del selling llie [lend willi a six oil \ ic 
\laiks 'laslipal lollowed siiil and slaniined a 
SIX each oil Dillex and W illis lln lallei lieing 
a Iiieallilakiii'j, slog o\ei scpiaie leg '| In two 
added 02 lieloie \lo1iinder Icdl in llie IIII 1 
nxi'i allei making 10 

Mil I'inglisli lion loan'd again al the lall oi 
Mohindei s wiikel, hnl was soon poshed into 
Ian IhUlnmi hcitn; Iwnh'il for cm h\ Kirn i:uil(liom Imlm 


its- den bv some stupendous, classic strokcpiay 
h\ Saiidip I’atil. d he faster tlie English bowl¬ 
ers bowled at hmi, the harder Patil belted 
them lo slam all corners o( the ground. He 
(lacked eight boundaries and a six in Ins 
whiilwind mibeaten knock ol .31. Yashpal was 
out loi 61 al the seoic of 203, leasing I’alil 
lo make llie wimimg stroke, as India leaehed 
217 loi lour with nioie than five overs lo 
.spaie 

W hat happened at Lends on June 23 is now 
histon a golden chapter m the annals ol 
Indian ciiekel. (ionfionti'd with the pace 
• piailc't ol AticK llobc'ils, Michael Holding. 
Joi 1 (iainci and Malcolm Marshall India 
collapsed loi IM. ()nl\ Siikkanlli. with his 
eleeliil\mg knock ol 3.S and Mohmder .Yinar- 
nalh with .1 sedate 26 could stand up against 
ihc' ihmiderbolls of the Caribbean pace 
' U'lni-fimil with l.nglavl) ( iSIA FhA'IUKES} 


battery. 

iSrikkaiilh pla\ecl a ciclightiul innings, hum- 
niering seven bonndanes and pnlluig a six olt 
Roberts during liis brave stav at tlu' wieket. 
He exei'iited the best shot of the (ournarner'.t 
when, going down on Ins right knee, he 
sinaeked a widish half-vollin bom Roberts 
with a ‘Kaiihai’ like slash as the ball hit the 
lenee in h'ss than a second. 'I’he connnentaloi 
described it well w'heii he said that he saw the 
ball only when it hit the lenee' 

India managi'd to leacli IS.'! onlv due to 
•soine lesohite batting bv the last pair. Kirinani 
and Sandlin, who ailded 22 runs. 'I'here was 
e\en talk ol the final being reduced to a one¬ 
sided albiir, when things reallv began to 
happen. 

Sandhii bioke throngh eaib In leniosing the 
daiigi'rous (ircenidge at tin' seore ol live In 
caiiK' the ‘king’ among batsmen. \'i\ Richaids 
who straightwas launched a tiiadc against 
the Indi.in bow lets to give indieatioiis that the 
inalili woiildn t go be\ond .30 overs. Ibcliards 
had made .33 with seven boimdaiies, wlum 
■Madan lemoved Haviii's in the 12th over. 3’lie 
rn.iteli, wliieh looked like being finished within 
30 overs in the wake ol Itiehaid's devastating 
hatting, now took a luin in Indias lavoni 
when III his nest ovei Madan got iid ot Huh 
aid-, to a brilliant catch bv Kapil and follow¬ 
ed it up In wrapping I.arrv (ionics to make 
the score .37 lor 4 Paine laii lliioneh the 
West Indian camp as Llovd and Hacehiis fell 
to Ihniiv and Sandhii lespeetivelv. The seoie 
then wais 76 lor 6. 

Jed Dujon and Marshall earned the seme 
to 119 to raise visions ol a West Indian vvin, 
as 68 runs only were required from 20 overs 
But an iihspired bowling change by Kapil, who 
brought on Mohinder, sealed the late ol the 
defending champions. Mohinder removed Du 
]oii wdth his first deliverv and Marshall was 
gone in tlie next over. Kapil sent back Roberts 
when the score was 126 and 'Man of the 
* .Match' Mohinder settled the issue bv tiap 
ping Holding Ibw to give India a historic vie 


toiy. West Indies had been bundled out for 
140, and the Indian supporters at Lord’s enipt- 
ted into a beiizied ‘bhangva’! 

Idovd and his men were denied a hat trick 
World (inp win In the mideidogs ol oiie-dav 
eneki'f — Jncha - who hud eailier been dks- 
missed as ‘Iambs foi slauglitm ’ bv one and all. 

Dnriiig the eoiirse of a delightlnl fortnight, 
these ‘lainhs' had become the slaughterers! 
It was a ‘(liains-to-heaven Li.msloimation for 
Indian crickel, as India’s prestige in intonia 
tional eiicket toiiehed an all-time liigli when 
skipper Kapil De\ held alolt the gliUering 
Pindential (inp (photo on page 61) 

It would he ehiirlish to single out indivi¬ 
dual perfoimanees loi liKha’s wm. 'I'he. vie 
ton was a eulleetive .uul detei luiiicd eliort ol 
the team. Never in the past had an Indian 
team sliowed so iiiiieh ol dedieatioii and kill 
er instinet. 

India had a man lor evei\ oeeasion, wliieh 
IS evident fioin the ‘Man ol the Mateh’ 
.iwauls won bv Mislipa) Shainia Mailaii Lai, 
linger Biimv Kapil Di'V and consceiifive 
av'ards lor Mohindei Ainarnath in the semi¬ 
final and final. Indi.is gieatest asset had 
been (heir fielding ni the last two matches 
It was jianthei like in the outfield, and (he 
r'atehiiig had a touch of Lkiiatli Solkai, as 
not a single eafeh was Homed 
Apart from wiiming the Wmld (.'up, India 
had mans glories (o tlieii credit, like Kapil’s 
leeoid hieakrig eiloit ol 17,3 not out against 
Zimbabwe Kirmani'.s live eatehes m an m- 
iiings against Zmibaliwe Kapil and Kirmain's 
record inntl. wiekel stand ol 12.3 against 
Zimbabwe, Roger Biiiiiv's banl of 18 wickets 
- the largest ol the tomnainenf 
For the next lour vears, India will be re¬ 
garded as 'oiie-da\ kings \aliirallv the play¬ 
ers would be midei tremendous pressure to 
live npto then lepntation. It will, indeed, be 
a hard task but till tlien llieie can be boii- 
ijiiets and celebrations nvei this fairv-tale 
tiiumph' 

Vijay Lukupally 
ft3 
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Hev you sniffs ami snuffles, umbrellas 
anil yumboots, insects around the 
liylit at night, 

Haiti! Pall! Scolcliin^.s. Sroliliiii^s. Si'dI- 
(liiins. 

' ila\o \ i>ii wiped M»ur loel dr\ "* Vaiv 
led, 1 said, la'l iiio see umr liead. Hea¬ 
vens! Von are soakiiii; wet. (dianiie \onr 
elotlies at onee. W'liat is tliat? Suelvs'^ 
Von eall (liose socks? ’ 

And so on and socks (oith. Pali! The; 
host lliinei 1 can think ol doing when it 
tains is to enri n]i with a inNslevN hoetk, 
anil a hag ot peanuts. 1 read the peaimts 

and eat the hag ol_ Sony, I mean 

the olln'f was round. Of course, I am 
ne\ei allowed such liixury. Here’s what 
norinalK haitpens. 

I — reading, eating peanuts, Happv in 
nu own world, not distnrhing anvhody 
h\ sharing m\ peanuts, and .so on, .\t 


peace. Enter hruther. 

Brother otherwTse know'ii as Kukrtiki 
or sometimes Bongala. “Bhaisa, have 
son seen Eini? (Eini is our eat.) “Have 
son sei'it the li/ard that was near the 
window near the table? Have yon seen 
my what are you eating? All right, 
Bhaiya. See you." 

And out he goes with half my peanuts. 

1 sigh, then try to jnit on the expres¬ 
sion of ,i long suffering elder brother 
'what trials we faee), and then go back 
to nu book. Is it the old man or the ser- 
\,mt boy who will be caught now? 

\nd then e.xplosion! Enter Haghu. 

Haghn; “ffey, Perky, w'uke np, you 
Inngiis-head! ^^'e have to be up and 
about, (io, get your football. Raining? 
W’hat’s a bit of rain? Come, let me finish 
those peanuts for you. Come on. Oops.” 

.And, of course, he must drop the bag 
and. of course, he must yell at me. 
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“Oaf, you clumsy panda, come on and 
fish them out. What a waste of peanuts,” 

And, of course, at that precise mo¬ 
ment, when we are both on our hands 
and knees, grabbing peanuts from under 
the bed, under the tabic, under the cup¬ 
board — what aggravating things ])ea- 
nuts are — at that precise moment will 
come in my mother/Raghu’s mother 
w'ith a higlily clean and neat hoity-toity 
aunt/cousin ''friend/ueigbl)our. 

Mother (either): “Oh Perky, Ragliu. 

This is Mrs. What on earth arc 

you doing under there? Raghu, there s 
something in vour hair. Go on, wasli il 
off. Quickly.”' 

And the lady, meanwhile, will look 
arotind the room with disdain, and draw 
her sari cIo.scr and see all those peanuts 
on the floor, on the bed, on the table, on 
the stool, in my ])ag, on (he window sill, 
and she will tell my mother that she has 
just remembered she has given tin- 


wrong kitchen duster to her cook. So 
she better go and correct it. 

“You see,” she will say, “I always use 
the blue on Tuesdays, and today I think 
I gave him the purple one.” 

And then after she goes, of course, 
the .scoldings, the tongue lashings, and 
the exa.sperations. “Is this how you keep 
your room? Is this a barn for hippos?" 
(Ive never heard of a barn for hippos 
yet.) “Is this a book or a fossil? Those 
j)eauuts! They look as if King llarsha 
gave them to you! 

Really! And at that dramatic moment. 
Baby will walk in, u illi 1 ani and my bro¬ 
ther, and between them, (he mothers and 
Raghu, it M'ill be like a library crashing 
clown — the history books piling into the 
books on animals, the mathematies 
books dividing themselves, the geogra- 
[)hy books setting sail, the eiieyclopao- 
dia gaining insight itito the comics, and 
the football books kicking off. 
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“Hliui\a, peanuts! Itaghu, wliat have 
you (lone lo your shirt? Peanuts! You are 
all (lunderlieafls, I tel] you, that’s not 
(lilt that's seienee. Rafrhu, j^o and wash 
il . Peanuts..., Can t you givr'him 
jK'annls,'^ Meeow .... do vou iiK'an? 01 


eourse, I am old enough, PEANUTS 

Ne.\t time, remind me to go to Tibet 
to read mystery books. Sigh. 


“My dear Perky” 


Hello P.F,Pe,P€r.K,Ky, 

At last you’ve arrived! Hut ^'on wast¬ 
ed a lot ol my time In making me hunt 
lor \ou. I tried m\ \er\ best to stick 
SOUK' posters on lamp posts, but I was 
scolded or shooed away In ,somebod\ 
or the othei ever\ time. \’er\ sad, no? 
TIkmi. instead ol sitting (pii('l, I (namin- 
ed (lo.seK e\(‘r\ person 1 met, to .see 
whether it was son. When 1 K'alised 
that this ellort was Irnith'ss, I llionght 
\on must ha\(' gone to Mars or some 
ollu'r ])lanet to visit some cousin ol 
yours (or should 1 now guess, to eollect 
earth samples and h'tch a miscroscope). 
Am I correct? H\ the wa\, what is \om 
.scientist liieiid iHaghu' doing? lias he 


hit upon an\ interesting theories? 1 
liilnk \(m should write a book about 
\om adventures. 

Suja Pdiyas, (iopalpuri. Kutch 
Dear Sa-Se-Si-So-Suja, 

.Mars? M ell. Mars is not all that in- 
icK'sliiig \or llu' moon. d1iis place is 
I'csl -altei all. there are a lot ol lamp 
iiosls lu'rc. About lUyghu, Is there such 
a [.'cison':' I think I’xe heard of him in 
tonnecliou with some work being done 
on braink'ss creatmx's or something. It s 
all \er\ dull i(‘all\, so \ou better sta\ 
as ni\ Iriend Okax'^ 

Your Pokayin^ly 
Perky 


This helps him wlwn he is teethino.. 
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NAUNEHALGRIPE SYRUP 

Naunehal Gnpe Syfup is specially formulated (or 
babies during teething and helps your baby cope 
at this difficult time 

It stops pain in the gums settles digestion, soothes 
gripes, removes constipation, checks diarrhoea, 
and stimulates appetite. 
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NAUNEHAL SmiONK 

And as youi baby grovvs a tonic (or his all round 
health' Naunehal Baby Tome has vital nutrients that 
a normal diet may fail to provide Vitamins A, C 
D Si B complex plus 4 minerals 
All in an easily assimilable form to build your baby 
sturdy and strong and keep him alert and amiling 



...and this helps him grow strong! 
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The other colours were aiif^ry with the 
cheeky speaker. 

“Ilow will anyone know its Pius 
drawing book, unless she writes her 
name on it? She vv-ill write it in my col¬ 
our,” said l>old Indigo. 

“Proud as a peacock, you are!” the 
others said. “We’ll see how often Piu 
will touch your proud face'.” 

By now, all the crayons were hu.sy 
quarrelling and shouting at each other. 
The loudest of all was Black. 

Silence! he yelled. “1 am so power¬ 
ful that if 1 sweep my hand over all of 
you, you will all get hidden and only 
niy strong, black face will Ire seen.” 

The colours were quite shocked. 
They began niianbling and giunibling 
among tlieinselves. 


“Hush!” said White, the peacemaker, 
“f can hear voices in the room.” 

Jast then, Piu and her mother enter¬ 
ed the room. Piu at once spotted her 
shiny crayon box and drawing book. 

“Oh Mummy, what a lovely gift you 
have chosen for me. Thank you very, 
much for it,” said Piu and gave her 
mother a big kiss and hug, 

She looked at the row of bright 
colours. 

‘Which one should I use first?’ she 
thought. ‘They all look so pretty.’ 

The colours waited in excitement, 
wondering who would be chosen first. 

Mummy was alwaj's ready to help 
Piu. She smiled and said, “Use all of 
them, dear. Draw a picture of a rain- 
Ik)w on the first page of your book.” 




Piu took out all the colours. One by 
one, she began to use them—violet, in¬ 
digo, blue, green, yellow, orange, and 
red. Piu then picked up the black cra¬ 
yon to draw a black line under the rain¬ 
bow when Mummy stopped her. 

“It will spoil your picture, deai," she 
explained. “There’re no black shades in 
a rainbow.” 

Poor Black was very sad and dropped 

a big, black blob, er_tear. Piu, too, 

was sad. 

“Then, where can I use this colour? 
Mummy, why did they put it in the box 
if it is not a nice colour?” 

“Oh, no, dear. Black is a very useful 
colour. You can use it to write yoiu 
name. It will look nice and clear on the 
cover.” 

Piu and the black crayon were both 
so happy at Mummy’s words. 

Only the shy white crayon was left 
now. It was too good a colour to push 
and jump up. But Piu had not forgotten 


white. She asked Mummy how she 
could use it. 

“Put it aside for a while, dear,” said 
Miunmy. “White is a fresh and pure 
colom'. It is used to draw light in a dark 
picture. When you draw a pictiue of a 
rainy day, you can use it to chaw hap¬ 
py, little raindrops falling on a black 
roof.” 

White was so happy to be Mummy's 
favourite colour. She gave a big smile, 
closed her eyes and fell off to sleep in 
her place, in the box. 

Now, all the colours were at peace. 
How happy the colours looked be.side 
one another. 

“It is so foolish to be selfish,” they 
said. “None of us could have looked so 
lovely, all alone,” 

Since that day, no colour likens to be 
left alone. All pictures have to be made 
with many colours. Only then can they 
become gay and smiling. 

S. Mazuindar 



(Continued from page 10) 

Cieorgcs Remi passed awav on March 
.3, 1983. By then, nearly 25 “alhiiins” of 
Tintin had been published. And these 
have appeared not only in Bcilgic, but 
in more than thirty other languages, 
including Bengali. 

Herge, it appears, had no formal 
training in art. He first thought of the 
stories, and drew the characters from 
imagination. For several years, he used 
to draw them in black and white, as 
they were the days of the War, and he 
had to economise on paper and other 
drawing material. Once things became 
easy, he went in for colour, which re¬ 
sulted in more imaginative stories that 
called for a larger number of t haracters, 
too. That cute little dog. Snowy, for 
one. The bearded (^-seaman. Captain 
Haddock, for miother. Every time he 
opens his month, he cannot but exclaim, 
“Billions of blistering barnacles!’’ Or 
the two detectives, Thomson and Thom- 


very happy about your new job! Did 
you know that I started my career quite 
the same way as yours? Yes, at the 
beginning, I also took part irr the birth 
of a comics magazine! 1 wish you good 
luck!” 

The year 1979 saw the 50th birth an¬ 
niversary of Tintin. Belgium honoured 
his creator by issuing a postage stamp. 
A .statue of Tintin stands in one of the 
parks in Brussels as a permanent tri¬ 
bute to Remi. A large fre.scoc is in the 
making in a subway station in that city, 
capturing in colour some of Tintin’s 
adventures. Brussels is also soon to oixsii 
a Tintin Museum, besides an amuse¬ 
ment park depicting Tintin’s adventures. 
All these will keep alive the memory 
of Georges Remi and his world famous 
character for many years to come. 


pson. They all add to Tintin’s adven¬ 
tures and inject into them an adequate 
dose of suspen.se. 

Ilerge’s was, to begin with, a one- 
man show. Ill eourse of time, he felt the 
need for assistants to do all the research 
to develop the secpiences and ensure 
authenticity of the l(X.'ation.s when Tin- 
tin In'gan going places. Of late, he had 
ten a.ssi.stants to work for him. 

Among Hergc’s many fans was our 
.staff artist. Subir Roy (who gave you 
the two comics serials, “The Rlrino 
Trail” and “The Chandipur Jewels”). 
One of the first letters he teceived from 
Herge is reproduced on page 11. Along 
with it appear a set of “stamps”, where 
the centrepiece sports a self-portrait of 
Merge. W’hen he was told that Mr, Roy 
lad joined “Children's World” to draw 
•omics, he \mte: “I guess you must be 



POOft JOHN AND HIS POORER BALLOON I 


MISHA 


An illustrated monthly magazine 
for children from the Soviet Union 

Why this title? Because "Misha'’ is a hoy's name and al the same time the 
Russian diminutive of the bear cub popular among children m many countries, 
and in the USSR it even became the mascot ol' the Moscow Olympics The boy and 
the bear cub arc great friends. They will accompany the maga/me’s little readers 
from one issue to the next They arc mtereslmg fellows, with whom it will lx; fun 
and useful to spend time 

"Misha" IS a magazine for preschoolers and young children Adults should 
help introduce the maga/ine to the youngsteis. It is our hope that it will catch the 
child's fancy and yours, too. There always will be a page or two devoted especially 
to parents and in some of the issues we will be running contests, m which children, 
parents and grandparents can participate 

“Misha" was born in the USSR; he knows many interesting things and wants 
to be friends with children in other countries folk talcs and stories by children’s 
wiiters: highly readable articles by scientists about the world around us, poems, 
songs with music and illustrated stones, riddles and educational games Ihis and 
much else will be featured in the magazine You can take an exciting armchair trip 
to the USSR, all over the world and even to outer space 

“Misha” will talk to children not only in their native languages, but also in the 
language of line arts, which needs no translation and is understood by all, The fine,st 
illustrators and photographers will be working for the magazine 

Subscription rates : Combined subscription rate of 

One year Rs. 25.00 Soviet Union-Soviet Woman-Misha: 

Three years Rs. 50.00 Three years Rs. ItMI.OO 

Subscribe now with: 

People’s Publishing House (P) Ltd. Lok Vangmaya Griha (P) Ltd. 

5-E, Rani Jhansi Road Prabhadevi, 85 Sayani Road 

New Uclhi-110 055 Bombay-400 025 

Manisha Granthalaya (P) Ltd, New Century Book House (P) Ltd. 

4/3-B, Bankim Chatterjee St. 41-B, Sidco Industrial Estate 

Calcutta-700 073 Ambattur, Madras-600 008 

MAGAZINE CENTRE 

M.C.D. Building, No. 2, Hnd Floor 
Deshbandhu Gupta Road 
Paharganj, New Delhi-110055 
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G UKAT namrs au* hmmse of the iffori- 
oiis uiKC.rlaiiitics tlicv conceal witliiii 
ihemsclvcs Wiinhlcdon. tlie greatest and 
most [iiestigioiis IVnnis tonnianient on earth. 
eeitaniK lived n[)to espectations The .siiin- 
iiier, loo. in lei ins ol uncertainties. Hut the 
final events came as an anti-chinas. The fire 
and (ierce eoinjK'titioii that hail ehai aclciised 
the li|oin Hoig-Mclsiiroe finals ol 1980 and 
J9S1. and the Jiininv (loiiiiors-McFanoe final 
ol li)H2 weie not there. The esents did not 
use to their ii'Oinial dj//v heights. 

the cnrlains went up at the All-England 
t.hih. ti'iinis pundits tlii' woild osei predict¬ 
ed a (ainnors Mclaiioe final in men s .singles 
and a (!hns Isvi'il Tlosd-Maitina N'asaratilosa 
linal III women's. Well, their |)iedicfions came 
oiiK half tine 

John McKiiioe the align man ol tennis, 
pioved that he is most at home on the grass 
eomts <il Wimhledon. It was smooth sailing 
loi him almost Ihnmghoiit. With his arch 
iival Hoig has mg decided to hang his rac- 
ipiet loi gi'od. and the new-found .sensation 
ol the seal. Winnick Noah, who SSOll the 
I’leneh Open earlier, not appearing at \N’im- 
hledon, McEnroe liad only two potential en¬ 
emies to take call' of, the reigning ehain- 
jiion liinuiy Oomiors, and the dangerous 
t /eeh. Is an Lendl. 

tionnoi's who had staged a ssonderful 
cumelsaek last year to claim the crossir at tlie 
age of 29, this time fell patheticalls iK’torc 
the poweilul sersices of the South African, 
Kesiu tmrrcn. Sening an astounding number 



M winner's kiss from McEnroe {ASIA FEATURES) 


of 33 aces, Curren literally made the cham¬ 
pion dance to his tune. Connors went down 
3-G, 7-6, 3-6, 6-7. 

“I bas e nes’cr served so well in a match' 
so long,” said the giant killer afti'rwards. “He 
didn't seem to know where they were going 
and 1 think mav be he thought I didn’t, 
either.” 

But the 12th seeded Curren met liis matdi 
in the semi-finals in the httle known Chris 
Lewis of Nesv Zealand. Imnging and diving 
all oser the court, Chris Lewis beat the 
South African 6-7, 6-4, 7-6, 6-7, 8-6. Lewis 
thus became the first New Zealander to reach 
the M'inibledon final in 69 sears. The 26- 
seai-old, ranked 91, came witliin one match of 
the game's most coveted prize. He was the 
first uuseeded player to reach tlie final since 
West German W'illielm Bungert in 1967. 

Hie second semi-final between McEnroe 
and Ivan Lendl had promises of a great 
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Runmr-up Chrit hnu 

inalcli ]3iit pla^U(fl b\ cloubit faults tlu 
* Czech went down 6 7 4 6 4 6 

The hnal howevd was a tanw one sided 
affair Itwas mfaet thernostom sidtdtlinia\ 
to the toiunanicnt since 1974 wlicn Ken 
Rose wall of Aiistialia also managed to claim 
onl\ si\ games against ( onnois whom Me 
Enioe succeeded this timi McFiiioe won 
62 62 62 

lewiss speed and stamina which helped 
him leach the final weic not enough to beat 
McEniof the 24\e*arolel second se*ed Iven 
111 th' lacklustre final the inthless chain 
pion entiiralled a jiacked centre court aiicli 
once b\ lus speed, sanations of pace and his 
superb jiace contiol particulaily on the veil 
J(} McEnroes approach to the game is best 
desenbed b\ the toraier champion \rthur 
Ashe ‘Ho IS a stiletto He just slices jieoplc 


up like Zoiro A cut heir a nick tlu'ir It 
IS unbchevable 

McEnroe, partneiirig fellow Ameiican, 
Vetei Fleming also claimed the mens doiib 
les beating the US twins Tim and Tom 
Giillikson 6 4 6 3 6 4 in one hoiii and 4S 
minutes, thus establishing Ins undisputed 
siipeiionty in the glass courts 

In the womens ewemts the gieatesl ujiset 
came lathci eaile when tlie lancied ( bus 
Eveil IJovd was tliiiUiiatcd b\ Katin Joiclan 
61 76 (hns who had won the Wniiblcdon 
singles crown thiee tunes cailiri was on the 
Ihieshold of taking the giand slam having 
alieady bagged the Aiistiahan lieneh and 
US (hainpioiiships It was levialeel latc'r 
^hat (bus was plavnig with an npsit 
stomach 

Kathy who stormed into the ejuartei final 
with the icputation of .i giant killei saw hci 
sell lacing that gianel old woman of Wimble 
don, Rilhc Jean King King who has so fai 
bagged 20 Wimbledon titles thiiiideieel pa^t 
Katin Joidan 7 5 6 1 to enlei the sum final 
Rut the 39ycaiolel 41111111111 with the 
iitvei say die spiiit was no iiiateh in speed 
and piccision to ISviai old Andie 1 Jaege'i 
Andrea who wai Ikiih two \cais illei King 
made hri first <ippeaiaiiee at W iinble clou, 
hterall) anmhil ite d he i 6 1 6 1 in jiist 56 
minutes 

Martina Na>ialilo\a the I'lagiie boin 
American had little pioblcin stoiming past 
South Afneas Yvonne Yeimiak 61 61 in 
th other semi final 

In anothei me sided Imai the 26veaiold 
Martma compichcnsivelv eleleateel Anelie>a 
Jicgoi 60, 6 3 in 51 imnutes to lelain hi*i 
Clown which she had won in 197S ]979 and 
J9H2 Anclicj who was the voiingcst finalist 
smex Maureen ( onnollv (ISA) 111 1952 had 
no answers to the champions supenoi sei 
Mccs and supeib volleys 

LikeMcInioe Martina also bagged the 
doubles title in partneiship with Pam Shn 
ver Thev brat Rosie ( asals of USA and 
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I'loir' Miiiiiiiii Siniiitilovd 


bilo» Amlicii Jdi'gei 



Tfi 


\VeTidy liirnbnll ol Australia 6-2, 6-2, in 49 
iiiniute.s, to claim tlic title for the third tunc 
111 a ]o\v. 

U w as a pits that none ol tlic Indian play¬ 
ers «)uld 1^0 hs'yond the fiist loiind. Vijav 
Ainritra|, that fiiii' Wimbledon piospecl, was 
clmmiatcd b\ the nn.secdcd Mark Isdmund- 
son of Anslialia. Shashi Mcnon and Hamesh 
Knshnan w’l'rc similarls' edited out at their 
very hist apjroaraiire, thus .snutfiiig out India’s 
eln.nees at the Wimbledon. 01 eoiirse, IsaiiK'sli 
Knshnan had the satislaetion ol presenting 
a grim (ise set hght against eighth seeded 
\’itas (a'lnlailis ol the I'.S.A. 

Radhakrishiia Filial 


SAY CHEE..EE..SE! 

(See facini' paf*e) 

(iloekssise Irom top, lell LOOKOl’T 
These two lare (amadian Timber Well 
enbs 111 Foil lAni])ne Zoo lost then 
inotliei soon alter thes sveie boin, but havi' 
grown up last. HOTEL EOH l)0(iS Wait 
ress Jos Atkinson seises I*',Isa, a eamne guest 
at llatheisage Inn in Oi'ibs shire, owned bs 
hotelier Oasitl Bosvie. |0Y HI HIT Mauds 
the lack Russel Teniei, has peiihed herself 
on liei master Hav Hoehe s shoulders lor a 
bettiM Slew ol the sights aiouiid' BIRD IN 
HAND is a Little Tern ('hick. The Little 
Teins are among Riilain's raiest buds. PEPPY 
LO\ F, Keepers at Longlest Sal,in Paik had 
named her Laddn*. taking her to b(' a male 
Oalilonnan sea lion, till she gase birth to a 
pup. ROOM AT tup: 'I OP. Yes, but oiils 
lor one! So these esgiiets take turns loi a lift 
from their mothi'r as she ssveeps loiiiid the 
lake in (ihert.sev. 

(ASIA FEATUHES) 
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A Tale of Two 
Brothers 

“Mountains, great mountains, 

How high do they stand! 

Tliey are more than 
Mere rocks and sand. 

Tlicy are so great 

They overcome the wind, 

And the strong storms 
Are nothing to them.” 

E l<KVl'!N-ycar-()l(l Vanin Nangia 
wrote these lines while he was on 
a visit to (Janhati in May last year. He 
and his five-yc'ar-old hrother, Arun — 
hoth students ol Delhi — were on a holi¬ 
day there along with their mother and 
graiullather. They thoroughly enjoyed 
the lirst lew day s in (iauhati, esi)eeially 
their first sights of the monnlaiiis, about 
which A’arnn wrote' excitedlv to his 
father back home. 'Phey also saw the 
Rrahmaputra, and did not forget to 
throw coins into its turbulent waters, 
Vanin recounted in his letter. On read¬ 
ing their lettc'is, .Mr. Nangia mi.ssed his 
children very mneh. How could he 
have imagined then that he was soon to 
part with them lor ever? 

“Tragic End to Holiday in Gauhati” 
ran the newspaper headline, and the 
story below was that of A'arnn and Arun, 
how they were fatally hit by a truck as 
they were walking down a footpath in 
the* (‘ompany of their mother and mater¬ 
nal aunt. The tragedy took place on June 
10 . 

N arun and .Arun were the only ehil- 
dren of their parents. Their father is an 
engineer and mother an haiglish teacher 



Varun ,\ruB 


in a .school. Overcome by shock, it took 
them nearly a year of sorrow-filled days 
to trace their way to the offiees of 
“Children’s World”. They carried with 
them a .sheaf of papers, containing a 
do/en jinems written by Varun. 

In a voici’ hushed down by sorrow 
and washed with bravely held tears, they 
told us about Varun and Arun. They 
were both intelligent, gifted children. 
While Varun was in Class 7, Arun was in 
the Preparatory'. Vanin’s hobbies were z'' 
collecting stamps, coins and .stickers, 
cricket and roller-skating. He was a vora¬ 
cious reader and had a good collection 
of books and magazines in the home 
library’ he maintained. Even while 
riding pillion on his father’s scooter, he 
would quitely open a book and try to 
snatch a few “breezy” paragraphs. He 
studied all by himself, and never wanted 
any tuition at home. He had a knack of 
participating in all sorts of competitions 
and winning prizes, too! A shy child, 
Varun was kind at heart and was never 
shy in parting with his pocket-money 
to help the poor. 

Unlike his brother, Arun was a cheer¬ 
ful, gay child, He gave expres.sion to his 
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\feelings by indulging in painting, and he 
would always use very bright colours. 
Arun was equally keen about his studies, 
like his brother. 

The Nangias recollected how Varun 
had taken to composing poems a week 
or so before he left for Cauhati. And tiic 
ten or tw'elve poems that he wrote were 
the only ones he attempted during 
those few days. 

In a poem entitled “Candle”, Varun 
asks: “Why do you burn? Don’t you get 
hurt? You are brave to tolerate burning 
- fire. Still, T would ask, what is your 
desire?” He calls flowers “wonderful” 
and mentions their “power to attracl 
people; they halt to see you whether 
you are strong or feeble.” “Ilain” comes 


“dancing and brings joy with it. It’s a 
great season; all feel happy and they 
celebrate it (rain). As it stops, all feel 
bad, and the weather just goes mad”. 
Rubik’s “Cube” for him is a “crazy 
game, a crazy toy!” To Earth, he asks, 
“how strong you are, to hold every¬ 
thing? What food do you eat that gives 
y'ou so much strength?” In another 
poem, he describes the “meeting” of 
lions, elephants, and snakes, and in yet 
another poem, he tells us about “a jack 
who used to ride on a donkey’s back”. 

We echo his parents’ words: had 
Varun lived for more years, probably 
he would have made a name for him¬ 
self as a poet. 

Ark 


An Ideal Gift for Children A Must for Every School Library 

CIEFL GRADED READERS 

A Series of Exciting and Educative Books for Young Learners of English 

-The Central Institute of English and Foreign Languages has published a series 
of interesting books for extensive reading. 

The Bird (Grade One) Rs. 1.50 
' Rhyme & Rhythm (Poems-I) Rs. 2.75 

Talk (Grade Two) Rs. 2.00 
They Sleep and Sleep (Grade Three) Rs. 1.50 
Home Again (Grade Four) Rs. 1.75 
The Hunter and the Mermaid (Grade Five) Rs. 2.75 
Face to Face with a Man-eater (Grade Five) Rs. 2.75 
Hiawatha (Grade Six) Rs. 2.00 

A discount of 10% is allowed for a total of 10 or more copies and 20% for 25 
or more copies. 

For copies, please write to : 

The Editor 

Central Institute of English and 

» Foreign Languages 

HYDERABAD.500007 
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JUGGLE-A-WORD 


M ost cliildrni liatc tlie word ‘'FAamiiia- 
tioii’’. Blit all lo\c to |)artinpaU‘ 
in coinpclilions - little rememhenn^ that 
exanunation, too, is something like .i eoinpeti 
tion. The iK'w aeach'ime \ear has pist rtartoci, 
and examinations aie, lor the time being, lai 
awa\. Max he xoii are alreadx getting leadx 
to lake pait m some eompelilion or othei. 
So, ht'ies a eompelitioii to liiid out hoxx 
mam other woids "lixe m’ the word 
Carmpotition! Sharpen xoiir peiniL keep xom 
dielionarx In xonr side, and gel .1 eiaek at 
•COMl’iniTION” 

The rules are the same as ioi om eailiei 
|nggle-.i-\\ Old (i.mie (Oelohei 19S2i 
J \'o propel nonns aie allowed 
2. No single letlii word will be lonsi 
deied (Ibis is a new inlet 

d No xx'oul max be used m ils smgnl.n and 
pimal loims as txxo sepaiate winds 
•t No lefleis max lie .aided Iroin 'oiilside' 
the gixen xxord The saiiu' lettei m.ix not be 
used twice 01 nioie il it oeeins onlx onee in 
the gixen xxoid 

No slant loiiii 01 .ibbiexlalions ol xx'oids 
or then aieh.ne fonii'i xxill be .dioxxed 
(). This time llii’ nimmiimi ninnbei ol 
xx'ords will be .'10 \ll those who make more 
than .10 woids m.ix send Itu'ir answers m an 
enxelope maiked )iiggle-a-M ord Game. 
Children’s World, -1 Bahadur Shah Zafar 


Marg, New Delhi 110002. 

7. Each entry has to be accompanied by 
the coupon printed on this page. Cut out, 
fill the details, and affix it on the sheet of 
pajjer on xvhich von write- the words. 

iS. The entry with the ma.ximiim numher 
ol xx’ords, above ilO, will receive a cash award 
ol Bs. 2.5, wlneh can also be eonx'eiled into 
a year’.s subscription lor “(Children’s World’’. 
In case ol a tie, the pri/e nioiiev xvill be 
dividi'd eijiiallx. 

b .All entries must reach the Editoi bx 
Sc])tembei 1.5, 1981 

Nimiala Malhotra 
CORllECTION 

In the result of the first |uggle-a-Word 
publislied III our [ulx is.sue, the word for 
1h(' game xvas gixen. inadvertentlx', as 
JN(:()NSI.STE.NT, instead ol INSISTENT 
The KKIword result is, tliereloie, withdrawn. 

The eoireet answer is. E, En, 1, In, Inn, 
Inset. Insist, Intent, Is. It, Ne, Ness, Ne.st, 
.Net, Nett, Nine. Nisei, Nisi, .Nil, Sei, Sennit. 
Sent, Si't, Sett. Si, Sin, Sine. Sit, Site, Stein, 
Sfet. Stmt, Te, Ten, Tennis, Tent, TcsC 
Testis. Ti. Tie, Tin, Tine. Tiniest. Tint, Tit, 
Titi 

Dex'ika Bangaehari, of (Chanakxapuri, New' 
Delhi, with 12 correct words, is declared the 
xvmiK'i. (Congratulations. Devika! 


i i . , f f \ 'v. ' ' X i i ,l S I ; 


fdileit, primed and published by K. Ram.xltrishnan at the Indrapnistha Press (CBT), Nexv Delhi on 
behalf of ihe Children's Book Trust, from Nehru House, 4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg. Nexv Delhi-110002 
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Over 2,000 kinds of lightning 
bucp exist - beetles that emit 
different kinds of light. Special 
nerves swrtch ‘on’ a glowing 
chemical These lights are used 
as 'courtirjg’ signals. Each of the 
2.000 varieties has its own 





hear. SmM atxiorninal air 
openings narrow and widen to 
vary the pitch (like whistling) 
Ser^tive hairs on the backside 
pick up these sounds, which 
usually communicate an Invitation 
to a feast-at a newly- 
discovered food source. 
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protect your ftiture. 
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mouse to an elephant said, 

“What's the difference between me and you? 
You're black with a tail and lour legs, 

It's exactly the same with me too". 

The elephant merely laughed in contempt, 
“Hey pal, I’ve found my match In yotf. 

You really are so clever and bright, 

Let's shake on that, come on, do’) 


But seeing the elephant's huge hand, 

The mouse to his hole he fled. 

For the elephant’s goodness and strength 
Filled him with horror and dread. 

So quality, dear friends, don’t you see. 

Is really what matters at all. 

Fakes give tummy-aches and more 
While Poppins atwve all stand tall. 



So lust don’t let fakes fool you ever, 

And you know there are so inai^ around. 
Only Poppins fiave silver-striped coven, 
Only Poppins in excellence abound. 
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presented 
through dolls 
— each doll 
a miniature piece of 
its human counterpart 
— a cross-section 
peoples of the world 


See them at 
Shankar’s 
International 
Dolls Museum — 

the largest collection 
of costume dolls 
anywhere in the world 


Open 10 a.m. to 0 pjii. ^ Mondays dosed 
Ndiru House, 4 Bahadur Zafar Itars, Moil 
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Dear Editor, 

I am new to ('hildrcn's World. I found 
it inteiestmjf, Onr teaeliers .sometimes ask 
Ms (o Mive s(jine eiitertaiimieiit. It will }>e 
\ri\ Mseliil il \oii could publish some short 
pla\ s 

A. Tlinvw^ Kuimr, iMtj 

The stones, essa\s and photographs aie 
so neat to look at. “On the Kidnappers’ Trail” 
IS one of the best stories I have read in 
{'luldrru\ World Please give ns more sneh 
stones 

Modddn Voramesnara Rno. Aiuikapiilhf 

C'oiigiatulalions lor ])ublisliing “Puzzles 
v\"itli Pri/e” nhe stors “Inseparable«” was 
most interesting 1 wish there were more 
(lesenptions ol Koickal Palace (“On the 
Kidiiappeis’ 'Piail”) Is it really existing? 

Suhnmr Bfud, Snmhalpur 

I he storx "I lie \'ielorv” m voiir August 
issue was \ei\ nice The lole of Anil is so 
enmhitise. \Ioie such stories, please. 

V. .{nil Kumar, ^letivcli 

Win don t Mill publish "Kapish” am 
loiigei."' Have von run out ol ideas? I just 
love Kapish I wail for eveiv issue, eagcriv 
hoping that vou will publi.sh “Kapish". I am 
missing Kapi-h and his friends. 

Sailr.diuar Krldimmurfhij, Kalpokkaiu 

I am very happv that I became a regular 
subserilier of Childrens World. I have in 
duced manv of m\' friends to read the 
magazine and thev are all of the opinion 
that it IS the best magazine around these 
ilavs. We are glad that you have begun a 
new series on flowei's. Please begin ‘Pen- 
friends Comer" once again, 

Ei.KI. JipHlu, KleijveU 

Stars fascinate children veiy much. I re 
^jiiest \ou to have a regular informative 
ailunin on the subject. Your magazine is 


loved crazily by children. 

Vandana, Chandigarh 

Dear Readers, 

We were silent about “Kapish”, though wc 
had received several letters a.sking us why 
the feature had I ailed to appear and whether 
we would not be bringing it back. It is not 
as though the contributors (Rang Rckha 
Features) had run short of ideas, as Saile- 
shwar from Kalpakkain asks. Our contract 
for that item was over and, therefore, wc 
had to go in tor something else. We are 
hajipv to find that “Insjieetoi Garud” has 
generallv been found acceptable by our 
readers. This mouth, we start a new episode. 
It is as absorbing as the previous two stories. 
You will notice that vour other favourite 
“Ripley’s Relievi' It or Not” does not ap¬ 
pear in this issue. We are told bv their dLs- 
Iributors that the item will not be available 
lor monthlies. Whal hard luck! Take it from 
us, we are e((uall\ disappointed Rut w(v 
shall hoiieliillv come out with something 
else, with a touch of seienee, from the 
November issue-which, vou all know, will 
In- our next Special Number For those who 
had asked for moie mvsterv stories, here’s 
“The Third E' e ’. Sounds exciting, eh? The 
new series on "Parachuting” will, in about 
half-dozen instalments, take vou through all 
the exercises for a perfect jump with all the 
adventure it calls for! Wo hope you will 
like the feature. We thought "COMPETI¬ 
TION’' (the August Juggle-a-w'oid) would 
prove to be tough-going for manv of you. 
No, we have been proved wrong, from the 
several entries that have by now poured in. 
We put tho minimum number of words a.s 
thirfv, but have by now' come across quite 
a few entries with threi' times that many 
words. Any challengers? Hurry up! 

EDITOR 
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K 1N(^ lillOjA liiiiicd lo tlic thiid 
(Idll, wotidc’iiiiii if it would lia\c 
a favourahlc opinion of liiin. I'aoii if 
ho wasiil as K'niaihahlo as (lie i^ioat 
\ ilviaiiiadilva liiiiisoll, lie w.is a |)r('lt\ 
,Uood kiiin, all said and done Ifnt the 
doll .s])ok(' hclon- lu’ could sa\ an\- 
tlnnu. “\'ikianiadit\a was a iiohlc 
kiiiii. said llic doll, “llic nohlcsl kiinj, 
cvi’v horn' ' 

I'cll me wli\ \on should think so,” 
said Kim; nho|a 'Wien I all i;ood kim;s 
Iiohlc'^' 

ll\ no means' o plied llu' dull 
line noltilih is siimi’tliim; von are 
1)0111 with It eonii's natnralK, jiist as 
fi.nj;ranee eonies natuiallv to the ehain- 
pak, swec’Iness lo the siiiiaveaiu'. and 
ht'aiitv to the pv'arl .Vnd the most im- 
]iortant (pialitv ol a triiK noble man 
is his ahilitv lo think ol others as him 
self.’ 

"What do von mean'’' .iskia! King 
Bhoja, looking piMpleved. 

“I mean, a trnlv noble man has no 
self-interest. 11 is interest never clashes 
with that of another \^'hethel voii do 


him a favour oj do a favour to one ol 
his men, it s all the same to him. 

“Fk'asi' e.\])lain, said King lihoja, 
“Ive no use for abstrael slal('ment.s! 

‘Then listen to niv storv, said the 
doll 

\ ikianiadilva, as von know was the 
iieliivsl of kings. There was nothing, by 
wav of wealth, which he did not pos¬ 
sess. One day, he .sent for his ministers 
and aski'd them to make pieparations 
lor a great vajiia and to invite every¬ 
one to it. ‘1 shall uive avvav whaliwer 
anvone asks lor at this vajna, he an- 
noiiiiei'd The niinisteis looked at him 
in wonder. The king had alvvavs been 
one for giving away things and mak¬ 
ing gifts, but this seemed like giving 
away the kingdom itself! 

‘A'ikrainaditya read their looks! 
‘What istheii.se ol ae(|iiiriiig wealth 
il one does not use it vvell'T he told 
them. ‘Look at the lakes! Thev store 
vvatei lor the use of others. Similarlv. 
a good king stores wealth for the sake 
ol his subjects. 

“ ‘.\nd what, after von have given 
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away all?’ ventured one of the minis¬ 
ters. 

“ Ik'gin from scratch!’ said Vikrania- 
(lilva smiling. ‘I’m a king alter all! 

“So, a huge ])latlorin was built lor 
the ceremony, Invitations went out far 
and wide, to ang('ls. sages, yakshas, 
and gandharvas. The king sent his do- 
])nt\ to invite even the god ol the Sea 
\o OIK' was left out. The Brahmin who 
was deputed to invite the god of the 
.S(‘a knelt on the shore and olleicd Ins 
homage. Rut nothing ha])pened Unit 
and disa])poiiited, lu' tiiiiu'd to go, 
when tlu' Sea-god rose lioin the walci 
'Wait, he said, 'go and tell \’ikraina- 
dit\a, I am v(‘r\ ha]^j)\ that he u'liK'in- 
hered to invite me to his \aina. ! would 


certainly go if it were possible. But I 
cannot leave the water right now. Give 
him my regards and take these gifts 
for him. lie held out four gems to the 
Bralnnin. They sparkled and glittered, 
throwing snn-like rays about them. 
The Brahmin ga/ed at the stones in 
awe. Never iji his life had he seen 
an\ thing so beantilnl. W hat are these, 
m\ lord? he asked the S(‘a-god. 

“'Tliey re \er\' special gems,’ he re- 
])1ied. ‘Ill tell \on their .special (jiiali- 
tics so that \on ina\ go and tell Vikra- 
niadit\a. 

“The Brahmin looked at him expec- 
tantl\. ‘The first stone can manifest 
.soldiers horses, eliaiiots, and weapons 
in anv nnnibei and lhc\ will be all in¬ 



vincible The seioiid will sn])pl\ every 
kind of food in an\ (jiiantits’. The third 
can provide the most esqiiisite jcwcl- 
l('r\ in anv nninber, while the lourtli 
gein can give pisl an\thing one asks 
lor. The king intends to give away 
('VCr\diing he has doesn I he? Well, 
tliese gems will fill ni) his kingdom to 
overflovving onee again' 

"The Brahmin dcpaited with the 
four gems. It was <i long wa\ to I’jjain, 
so by the lime he leached tliere, the 
yajiia was alreads over, and every one 
had departed with thi'ir gifts. When 
Vikramaditva saw the gems the Sea- 
god had sent he thank(‘d the Brahmin 





and said, ‘Well, since you missed your 
turn, I d like you to take one of tliese 
{^('jns. You may have your choice.’ The 
Brahmin thanked him, hut hogged his 
l)ennission to consult his family before 
making his choice. The king agreed. 

“The Bndimin hurried home and 
told his family about the gems. ‘Let’s 
take the one which provides soldiers, 
horses, weapons, and chariots,’ said his 
son at ojice. ‘Then 1 can conquer lands 
with their help, and ])ccome a king 
myself!’ 

“ ‘Now, don’t he loolish,’ said the 
Brahmin’s wife, ‘a kingdom does not 
necessarily mean happiness. Think of 
Lord Rama and the Pandavas ,and 
what amount of trouble they had on 
account of their kingdoms. Let’s have 
the gem that provides food, for no one 
can do without nourishment. 

“‘Oh, no!’ cried the daughter-in- 
law. ‘la't’s take the one that will give 
the jt'welleiy. Just think how wonder¬ 
ful it would he to wear all the jewel¬ 
ler)’. Moreover, jewellery means 
wealth.’ 

“Lach argued his own point and rc- 
fu.scd to listen to the others. At last, 
the Brahmin w'ent hack to the king 
and told hun what happened at home. 
‘Td he gratelnl if your majesty gives 
me llie gem ol your choice,' he said. 

“Vikramaditya smiled ami gave him 
all the lour gems. “There you are! he 
.said to the astonished Brahmin. Now 
you need not argne any more!’ 

The (k)ll turned to King Bhoja. “Well, 
Bhojaraj!’’ it said. “Had the gems been 
given to you. would yon have given 
them away st) readily'? Have \'ou that 
nnich generosity in you'? ’ 

Seeing hun silent, a fourth doll told 
him another stors of Vikramaditya s 
generosit)’. “King Viluamaditya, ” said 
tlie doll, “entertained whoever came to 


his court. One day, a man came along. 
He was a dealer in gems. He present¬ 
ed an exquisite gem to the king. Vikra¬ 
maditya, who had never seen a gem like 
that, sent for the royal jewellers to as¬ 
certain its value. They examined the 
gem very carefully and declared it to 
he priceless. The king was pleased and 
paid the dealer six thousand gold coins, 
which the royal jewellers said was a 
fair amount for the gem. The king ask¬ 
ed the dealer if he had any more simi¬ 
lar gems. ‘Oh yes,’ he replied. ‘I’ve ten 
more at home, which I’d he xery hap¬ 
py to sell to you,’ 
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“Vikramaditya paid him iii advance 
for all the ten gems and sent one of 
his jewellers with him to fetch them. 
“Yon must return witli the gems with¬ 
in eighl days,” said the king to the 
royal jeweller, 'there’ll he a reward il 
you do.’ 

“ ‘I will, said the jeweller, and 
please punish me if T fail.’ 

"The merchant handed over the ten 
nems to the royal jeweller, but he 
could not proceed much on his \\'a\. 
The monsoon had set in and it was ini- 
possihle to cross one oi the rivers on 
the wa\. None of the boatmen would 
take a risk. The jeweller pk'aded with 
them in vain. W'hv do yon want to 
cross the iiv('r right now? asked one 
boatman. 

“Tve to leach the king,’ said the 
jeweller. ‘1 am canning ten gems for 
him. 


“ ‘’Well, I’ll risk my life and take you 
across, if you gi\'e me five of the gems,' 
said the boahnan, ‘hut NOT other¬ 
wise.’ 

‘‘The jeweller agreed, and just ma¬ 
naged to cross the river in one piece. 
He lushed to the king’s court. 

“Vikramaditya was suiprised when 
he saw only five gems. ‘I had paid for 
ten!’ he said. ■\M)ere are the other 
five? 

“The royal jeweller then told his 
stoiy. ‘You’re a brave and loyal man,’ 
said Vikramaditya, pleased with him, 
and he gave him all the five gems as 
his reward!’ 

The doll paused and gave King 
Bhoja a side-long glance. “Tell me, 
Bhojaraj! Woidd you have done the 
same if the gems had been yours?” 

King Bhoja heard the ijncstion hut 
vvas already lost in contemplation. 

Bublee 


Continued from page 56 
Fake revealed 

They cheeked their theories h\ do 
ing some tests on objects of known ag(' 
Egyptian mummies were the first to he 
tried. Sure enough, the ‘clock’ worked 
perlectly, to within 30 years either wa\ 
— pretty close when you’re dealing in 
thousands of years! 

Then came a nasty moment. One oh 
ject of known date gave a Carbon 11 
reading that suggested it was only a 
few years old. Was the theory wrong? 

*' No — but the object was. Careiul 
cross-checking revealed a fake 


One ol the first archaeological ‘finds’ 
to be checked, once the accuracy of 
the Carbon 14 clock' was proved, was 
the famous Dead Sea Scrolls cache, dis¬ 
covered in th(* late 40s. 

The clock confirmed the archaeolo¬ 
gist’s estimates of the Scrolls’ age — and 
a new, modcTu tool for archaeology 
was in use. 

What about objects of an age so great 
that all the Carbon 14 has gone? Other 
elements can be used, including argon, 
strontium, and inanium. 

(First Features) 
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Dear doofs and duffs, 

III all that talk about rain and iins- 
tei) books lilt* last time, I ((iiitr lorgot 
to toll you how Uap;hu canif back home. 
You iviiicuiIh'i he had ijoiu' ou a holi¬ 
day and waiiti'd my loiilball and we 
had — 1 would not call it a (iitlU (atlci 
all wc arc gentlemen, aren t wdf but a 
small di-sagi’cement, )('S, thats right, a 
disagreement, a dihcrcnce ol opinion, 
ell, siimuKM' without Ihighii was 
without any shade. I ndilulcd motherimj 
aiul all that. .Alter about two da\s of 
being good, elean, Raghu-less, 1 felt as 
if the heat was buttoning up m\ win¬ 
ter overcoat the whole time, you know 


that feeling — ol being choked and sluf • 
led. I had awful visions of becoming 
another TllINd. 1 thought uu cars 
w'Oiild slay foriwer pink. And my knees 
— good gracious, T could almost see the 
skin on them. 

Two da\s more and I felt nusolf 
dwindling rajridly into Virtue. I re- 
nu'mbi'rcd to elose all the bathroom 
taps, to put off the fan when I left the 
room — 1 e\en — I shudder to think ol 
it — 1 e\eii swept niv room! 

1 don t know what would have hap¬ 
pened if on the fifth non-Raghu day, 1 
hadn’t heard a faint shout outside my 
window. 1 leaned out, saw nothing. I 
had half hoped, or just a (piarter hoped 
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that_ hey — there it was again. I 

leaned out once again. Nothing. And 
then from behind the jasmine l)ush 
emerged a dark head streaked white 
with whitewash and a dirty face that 
looked as if it had made great friends 
with coal. 

“Ilaghu, ” I called, astonished. 

“SKsii!" he said. “Yon turnip! Do you 
want them all coining onl? ’ 

“Who's thein'!^’’ 1 asked. Hut he did not 
bother to answer. Instead, he took some 
soft mod from under the bush and rub¬ 
bed them on his anus. 

“What on earth . ” I began. 

(Rarth was right, wasn t it?) 

“Shsh! ” he said again savagely. “J m 
disguising myself." And then he made a 
fierce face at me to show that \ shonid 
not scream or anything, and then he 


tried to jump into the room. Through 
the window, I mean. I couldn’t, for me 
wits of me, understand why he had to 
jump into my room, instead of coming 
in the normal way, through the door. 
But, then, that is always Raghu. Expert 
at doing the simplest thing the most 
dilficult way, like crossing a swollen 
river, not by going over the bridge but 
by sailing over it on an examination 
board. 

AnyM^ay, after two or three times, 
aftei' every flower pot within ten miles 
got knocked down, Raghu was in the 
room. He looki'd decidedly peculiar; he 
was wearing something that looked like 
a baby ele]ihant’s pa jamas, and a shirt 
that smelt like a dinosaur. (They never 
washed, did they?) Ilis feet. 

“Stop staring, ” hissed Raghu. “And 
hide me.” 











“But. why.. . .what.I stam¬ 
mered. 

“Jj'.sten, ” he .said, his eyes gleaming 
uiidc'i all the muek he had put on his 
lace. "Listen, 1 have run away, okay? 
I vouldn’t stand it there. My mother 
doesn’t know, so. help. They seem 
to he eomiug. Don’t say a word.' And, 
then, he dived into the euphoard, and 
J heard all the cloth Itaiigers fall on 
him one hy one. 

1 ran to the window. 1 eouldn t see 
anyone, hut 1 could certainly hear 
Bahy’s high, silly voice and the hump, 
hump of a suitcase. I had to act c}uick- 

ly- 

1 snatched up a hankc'rehief, my 
father’s aetualh', and tied it round my 
head. I then sat down at my desk, 
drumming my fingers and humming a 
.song, my eyes divamy, 1 hoped, and 
far away. I had seen pictures ol poets 


like that. 

I was just putting my first finger- 
under my chin to show deep thinking, 
when they hurst in—the mothers (2), 
the sister (1), the hrother (1), and the 
suitcase (1 large, hump, humpih^ 
hump). 

“Hello, aunty, ] said. 1 had my lines 
ready, 1 didii’t miss a word ol it. 
“Hello Bahy, sorry Rita. Hello mum. 
Hello 

“Where is Baghu? his mother a.sk- 
cd in a grim voic-e. I must confess I 
felt a little afraid of her “MTIERE IS 
RACHU?" 

“Raghu?” T asked. Surprised, you 
know, pu//led, curious,—Raghu’’^ How, 
1 mean, why, what. And then just as J 
was thinking of saying, “\\’hen Raghu? 
which would have heen quite hrilliant, 
there was a resounding crash in the 
euphoard. The door Hew open, and out 

















rolled the quilt and the blanket which 
K liad been stored on the top shelf, a hot 
water bottle empty, thank goodness, 
last year’s school books, and Raghu 
with a pair of shoes around his neck. 
And out also shot him, like a streak 
of 1)lack and w'hitc lightning, 

“Jtaglm! ” screamed his mother. 

“Raghu! ” shrieked iiiiiie. 

“Raghn' s(|ueake(l Baby. 

“Lilli, shouted my brother, jiist to 
he dilferent. 

! alone said nothing. It was out ol 
niy hands. Finished, f had tried so 
hard to shield my old friend from the 
^ iiands of law (and lani), hut .... 


They led him away like a prisoner. 
Baby held her nose the whole way, 
Raghu told me later. 

As for him, Raghu would not smile 
at her for a whole fortnight. Till I 
made him happier with her, telling 
him she was the only one who had not 
seen through his disguise which was 
true. 

Which, 1 juivately think, shows 
what a goofy cat .she is.... 

Yours in disguise 
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PARACHUTING 



P SYCHIATRISTS say that man is 
bom with two instincts: to suckle 
and to avoid falling. Also with two 
basic fears: the feai- of loud noise and 
the fear of falling. Many of us would 
have woken up, frightened by a loud 
noise or a nightmare that we were fall¬ 
ing fiotn a great height. 

Parachuting involves both these 


basic fears. In this series, I shall dwell 
on the adventurous spirit of man that 
has made one of his dreams come true 
—the dream of flying in space without 
any aid and landing safely on the 
ground. This is the beginning of the 
story of the parachute and paratroop¬ 
ers. 

To begin with, the word Parachute 
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is a combination of the Italian prefix 
» ‘para which means ‘ward off’, and 
chute’ which in French stands for ‘fall . 
The very idea and concejit of a para¬ 
chute must have suggested itself to 
many men before it became a realit) . 
In the 16th century, the Chinese arc 
believed to have perlonned some acro¬ 
batics by jumping ironi clifftops with 
the aid ol large umbrellas attached to 
their belts. But that, I presume, an\- 
one after a shot ol opium could do! 

The crerlit for the actual invention 
of the parachute goes to a French man, 
^ Sebastian l^e Normand, a professor ol 
jihysics and chemistry, who gave jnac- 
lical shape to the paracliute. On De¬ 
cember 26, 1783, Sebastian descended 
ill a parachute from the tower of tin' 
.Montepellier Ob'ienatoi). His pan* 
chute had a conical canvas canopy J4 
feet in diameter and 6 feet in height. 
He himself sat in a wicker basket at¬ 
tached by cords to the canopy. 

InitialK these parachutes were used 
by balloonists. By 1795, people be¬ 
came professional para jmnpers in 
Europe, and in 1797, a French balloon¬ 
ist drew a massive crowd when he came 
▼ down in a parachute Ironi a height oi 
8(K) feet above the ground level in 
London. These parachutes were very 
culnlrersome and dilRcult to carry 
around. It was only by 1850 that a 
parachute that was manageable and 
could be folded was invented. 

The first parachute descent from a 
moving plane was attempted by an 
American, Capt. Bemy, in March 1912. 
Th(' first woman to jiunp from an air¬ 
craft was, again, an American—Triny 
Broadmich-and that was in June 1913. 

Prior to World War II, the (Germans 
and Russians went for paratrooping in 
a big way. During one of their training 
■Manoeuvres in 1936, the Russians land¬ 


ed a whole division of paratroopers, 
which is approximately 10,000 men. 
The first mass airborne attack in his¬ 
tory took place on 20 May, 1941, when 
the Germans invaded the island of 
Crete. It was their first and last major 
airborne operation. In this operation, 
15,0(K) of the best trained paratroopers 
were employed. The operation was a 
major success, but due to poor plan¬ 
ning, nioie than 4,()(K) paratroopers lost 
their lives, and the whole structure of 
the German airborne forces was so shat¬ 
tered that no major airborne operation 
could be undertaken throughout the 
War. Tlie Allies made a shaky start 
in the field, but later they made 
intensive and varied use of their air¬ 
borne forces, namely in Nomiandy, 
Arnhem, and lor the Rhine crossing. 

All paratroopers are essentially 
volunteers, 3’he famous adage still 
holds good; 'paratroopers are men 
apart; every man an empeujr’! And 
this is no idle gossip—it is to be seen 
to be believed. The spirit of camara¬ 
derie that binds paratroopers is obvi¬ 
ous from this conver.sation between 
Field Maivslial Montgomery and Ins 
batman. One fine' morning, the Field 
.Marshall was shaving when he nicked 
his chin, 'fhe blood oo/ing out began 
dri])ping to the floor. The Field Mar¬ 
shal’s batman, who was watching, re¬ 
marked, “Sir, why can’t the colour of 
our berets be the colour of the blood’P 
After all, the tank guys wear black 
berets; the irifantrier wears the rifle 
green l>eret; the services wear blue 
beret; the police guys wear khaki 
beret; and since wc are a clan, a blood 
by ourselves, why not identify our¬ 
selves by a maroon beret.” 

Thus was born the Maroon Beret. 

Mukesh Chopru 
(To be continued) 
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TheMaltovaGang. 

You never know what they’re up to! 


Children 
who drink 
Maltova get 
the most 
out of life, 
school, 
at play. 

Because Maltova has the 
concentrated goodness of golden 
wheat, barley, pure milk, rich cocoa 
and energy-giving sugar Turns 
milk into a drink that tastes good... 
while it does so much for them. 

Sun-ripened wheat and barley malt 
From Punjab, the bread basket 
of India, comes the wheat and ^ 
barley that is turned into 
nourishing malt at the 
Maltova plant. Brimmin^lPgr 
with essential mineralsif^F 
iron and Vitamin B, 

Maltova is a 
pre-digcsted food 
that is readily 
absorbed. 




Pure, wholesome // 

milk ^ 

The milk in Y ' 

Maltova comes /y\ 

from the ^ ^^1 

lush green 

pastures , 

of Punjab.. ' 

from our own 

milk collection 

centres. Always 100% pure, 

100% nourishing. 

Delicious cocoa taste 

We use superior 

imported cocoa — 

to give you the 

best taste and #*" 

nutritional 

value. Cocoa 

revives you and 

helps you to relax. 


Sugar for energy 
From the 
sugar . 

bowl of 
India 

pure white 
sugar that's 

the pick of the crop So essential 
for the extra energy that 
children need. 

Specially fortified with vitamins 
Maltova is a unique combination 
of proteins, carbohydrates, 
vitamins and minerals It is also 
fortified with extra Vitamin A. 
Niacin, Vitamin Bi and Vitamin 
Da And It has no artificial 
flavouring. 

Maltova Forthe kind of health, 
strength and energy that gives 
your children a zest for life 





Vitamin - enriched Maltova: for health, stien^ and enertiy 
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CHILDRENS WORLD 










Ted wag coming home from 
college Billv couldn't wait to 
gee hig big brother after such a 

LONG time, EGPECIALLy GINCF ALL 
HIG RWORITE THINGG CAME FROM 
TED, LINE THF: GTATE UNIVECGITT 
BANNER HANGING OVER HIG BET> 


TED had Given bill/ go many nice 
thingg-now what could BILIVGIVE to 

TED' HE COULD guy HIM A NICE GIFT 
WITH GOME OF THE- DENNIEG HE HAD GAVED 
BUT WHAI WOULD TED LIKE? .- 


...AND THE football THAT TED HIMGELF 
HAP CARRIED ACROG6 THE GOAL LIME FOR 
THE TOUCHDOWN that won THE CHAMPION- 
GHIP FOR GTATE UNIVERGlTY. TED WAS 
certainly a wonderful BIG 8ROTHER,AND 
THIG gave BILLY a problem !/~V 








HE RAN QUICKLY OUT TO GEE HIG FRIEND 
MR JAERETT, THE MAN WHO TOOK C»RF OF 
GOME OF THE gardens IN THE NCIGHBORHOOP 
•WHAf WOULD A FOX LIICE.MR. JARRETT? 
HE AGKED HIG FRIEND LOOKED AT HIM 
A LITTLE CONFUSED BY THE QUEGTION 
"IF YOU WERE GOING TO BUY A FOX A 
PRESENT, WHAT WOULD YOU BUY HIM'" ASKED 


BILLV got hr ITRGT IDEA WHEN HE 
HFARD HR MOTHER TALKING ON THE PHONE 
TO ONE OF her FRIFNPE 

“TED WAG ALWAYS AG SMART AG A 
FOX,* HIG mother said NOW ALL BILL/ 
HAD TO DO WAG FIND Out WHAT A FOX 
WOULD LIKE AND GURFI.Y TED WOULD LIK^ 
IHE SAME THING! 


‘A FOX? WELL, LET ME SEE. A FARMER 
FRIEND OF MINE TOLD ME THE TROUBLE HE 
HAG KEEPING A FOX OUT OF HIG CHICKEN 
COOP. SO I OUEGGTHE BEGT present FOR 
A FOX WOUl D BE A CHICKEN.” 

"THANKS,MR.JARRETT THANKGAIOT,* 
GAID billy AG HE RAN BACK HOME. 




"MOM, WHERE CAN I BUY A CHICKEN? I WANT 

TO Buy a chicken for ted* 

•IT'S NICE THAT YOU REMEMBERED HOW MUCH 
TED LOVEG roast CHICKEN, BUT YOU DON'T HAVE 
TO WORRY BILL'' SEE I'VE ALREADY BOUGHT 


THE NEXT MORNING 
BILLV GOT LlP EARLY. 
TIME WAG getting 
SHORT AND HE ‘HILL 
HAP NO l"FA WHAT 
HE COULD GE r FOR 
TED POWNGTAIRG 
DAP WAS TALKING 
WITH MR LAPgEN. 
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As feuv FIXED HIS CEREAL, HE HEARD HIS DAD 
TALKIM6 WITH MR. LARSEN,the MAN DW DROVE ID WORK 
WITH EACH M0RNIN6. HE HEARD THEM MENTION TED 
‘THAT CHAMPIOHSHIP SAME WAS THE BEST I'VE EVER 
SEEN,‘SAID MR,LARSEN. ONCE VDUR SDN STARTED RUN¬ 
NING NOTHING COULD STOP HIM. TED'S AS ST«3N6 AND 
PASTAS ATRUCK!" 

'A TROCKT THOUGHT BlUV ‘TED IS PAST AMD STRONG 
AS A TRUCK." NOW ALL HE HAD TO DO WAS FIND OUT 
WHAT A TRUCK WOULD LIKE, AND SURElV TED WOULD 
LIKE THE SAME thing. 



siLiy finished breakfast and went outsiw 
TO FIND AAR JARREII HE FINALLY SAW HIS 'FRIEND 

clipping hedges By the wessel house 
"MR.JARRETT," he asked, "if-you were going 
TO SUV A PRESENT FOR^ATRUCK,WHAT WOULD 
YCXJ BUY?" 



‘A TRUCK? A PRESENT FOR A TRUCK? WELL, I 
KNOW A TRUCK CAN'T RUN WITHOUT GAS, SO I 
GUESS THE BEST PRESENT FOR A TRUCK WOULD 

BEGACOLINE." 

•thank MSU.'SHOUTED billy as he ran back 
HOME. HE HAD TD CATCH DAD BEFORE HE LEFT 



•dad," HE called, ‘CAN I GO WITH YOU TO 
BUY gasoline?" 

'BOUGHT A TANKFUL YESTERDAY, BlLI Y WC 
HAVE all WE NEED,"0AD ANSWERED 




BILlYTHOUGHT AND thought. Bur NO 
IDEA CAME TO HI.M UWTIl FRIDAY WHEN 
GRAMMY CAME 


"FINISH YOUR MU K,''SAID GRAMMY, 'OR 
YOU'LL NEVER GROW TAl.L AND STRAIGHT AS 
A TREE LIKE- TOUR BROTHER.' 


•TALL AS ATRII," THOUGHT 
BILLY. "TEDS ASTALLASATREE." 
NOW all he hap to DO WAS 
FIND OUT what a TREE WOULD 
LIKE,AND SURELY TED WOULD 
LIKE THE SAME THING. 

ME GULPED DOWN THE PEST 
OF HIS MILK AND RAN OUTSIDE 
TO LOOK FOR MR.JARRETT HE 
SAW A BASKET FILLED WITH 
FRESHLY CUT GRASS IN FRONT 
OF THE HART HOUSE, SO HE 
FIGURED HIS FRIENO WOULD BE 
THERE.SURE ENOUGH,MR .lARRETT 
walked rrajM the batk with 

ANOTHER BASKETFUL HE HAP 
JUST RAKED 



MR JARRFTT LAUGHED, "WELL.THANK YOU 
billy. T sure hope 1 CAN HELP WHAT IS 
YOUR question?' 

'WHAT DO TREES LIKE AK0‘-T?' 
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"• ” WHICH ONE OF you WOULD LIKE TO BE A 

\ O '• PRESENT FOR MY 8i?CTHER''B illy A5KEP. ONE 

^ )f RIKr I DOKEP ur FOR A ALOMENT, THEN WENT 


Mr jarce-^t &A.D -TCf K. A\r pifps r 
AIWA'^6 6ET ALONO l\! 11 > 

AO IHATAFTERNCON f'lUV (.ATH'^REP 
OIFCLC of BREAP AN!’ WLI-IT Otil TCTii' 

HACK YAPP SEYFL’Al-W kP' '"S! IJ i 
loudly AND AVCRR'i,. ( I; i v L lP ■ ' V / 
BREAD ON THE 6R0l'N ’ AMP I, v h'L. ! / 

TO IT WMEPIAIEL’ 

^••■'-•■■•4%- p V 


i 


'/■ '/* 


t- ^ HACK TO tAflMO THf PPCAO 








'\Mlt 0 ^'^ 0 ^ '•'-iJ L ^ ^ I ' 

I BILLV AAkTP ACAIW E^Li! i i , 
PlOHT ON I-ATinO T'l O ‘ *> ' 

lOA^K J.' I I ■ ■ 

v^- ' T.../ 


. / 

/ 

i 

j 

^ v V 


^ i'/' 

■i 


j 

^ 'i 

\. / 'i iii 


r, . . 




1 


• • ^ -O iMAl 

r , <Ml' I H 1 I 

\ , !«" I 

I :r7 11' lA AL 
t‘L'! fJ V''A‘''‘i'| 

... A! 

Ml Hf r^lLl fl/M 


TROUT WJf 'rx 'W 
V\'A(i:UIN( '-Of 
PAP'O CAR Ti' 
TURN INI l'cRMLI- 


aV: 














PUI WHtN IT UNAIIV PIP, Billy vjfy, iiip U Hitl f' BL - Cl /) ■Fi 

HAI’FV to R’LMLMBLK IHA[ H. WAC FEFLINA jLmJl l-» I '' Br I I j/Jm 

mi' lRAble he juatjumptd iirANDD own i _ u - 

bHOliriNC. “MF'A HERE! TED''-HERE!" / ' ' \ \ " \w Y 

tk' .»fcrfeF 7 /f 5 S 


BE rex I U P HAE’ KLMOVE P HIS SUITCASE 
FROM THE CAR,BILLY WAS KUNNIN6 FULL 
SETUP DOWN IHl FRONT PATH.TFP SMILED 
HArPIlY AND OPTMEP HIS ARMS TO CATCEE 
THE ITTLt EOYWIUEirWTOHIM. 


& Mi Y 
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nil': STORY so far 


Kxaviiniitiom over, Biju oiul Pratnp and 
tliiir friend', deride to remind flieir nui.der, 
Bujd'ickh ir, of /ii\ prtunise of a pienie ‘PoUec' 
Appu-a uieknnme he earned for his dtire- 
devd nets — i^milha. Vinifa. Oopi, and John 
aeeompanif them to the iitaff room. Smifha 
leanls to i^o to the Dam But that is rather 
far aieaij. Appu mentions Kali Hills. But 
who will leant to p^o there even in Broad 
daijlipht? Bajasekhar suppests the aneient 
Koiekal Palaee. and tells them that their 
teaehcr. Sarada. too. will join them for the 
pienie. 

(hi Stnulai/. the ehildren are all cxeited 
as thei/ pet into the sehool bus. Theij for- 
pet themselves in .sinpinp arul ehattinp til! 
theij reaeh Koiekal Palaee an hoiir-aiul-a 
half later. They all move about the 17th 
eenfiin/ Palaee. and later, adjourn to the 
park around .'\ftrr luneh. the ehildren arc 
allowed to roam about in the parden. Appu. 


Pralap. Biju, and John reach the nearhij 
fore.st from u'here they have a pood view 
of the Kali Hills. John wonders whij peo- 
])le aie so .seared of the hills Pratap has 
a story to tell them: It ajijiears the aneient 
temple nas built by a .sape. The idol depict¬ 
ed 'Bhadrakali' in an anpry mood and was 
friphteninp to look at. Little wonder that 
nobody went there. The few who dared to 
po up the hill and the temple with any in¬ 
tention other than worship had all mii 
with trapedy Pratap adds that the place 
noil only echoes .stranpe noises All this 
is ‘'nonsense" to Aopu. He as.sures his friends 
that he will one day po uy the hill and show 
th'on that "these .stories arc ju.st nddmh." 

Soon it's time to po home. “Wc’V'f had a 
nice time." remarks Appu. little knowinp 
what is in store for them. they hoard ths 
bus. oiw of them is fouiul missinp—Vinitnl 
She was last .seen in the rose parden. Where 
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has she dkappeared? Rajasekhar and some 
of the hoijs comb the garden, park, and the 
forest area around. There us no trace of the 
little ffrl. Rafasekh'ir stays hack to con¬ 
tinue the .search and sends the others home 
u'ifh instructions to inform the headma.sfer, 
police, ami Vinita'.s mother, Mrs. VanickeT. 
She recovers from the initial shock and 
arranges for a telegram to {!,o to her hus- 
haml, a Customs offic'al in Homhay. The 
police arc duly alerteil, and by the time thcij 
all settle down to think of further steps, 
Raja.sckhar <omcs hack, lie has drawn a 
blank 

.\ftcr a restlc's ui(^ht. Aypu reaches Fra- 
tap's hou.se early next mormn^. The tiio 
arc .soon joined by Biju They dcckb’ not to 
sit idle but think of a plan erf action They 
f!,o to Koickal Palace, wlwre they avoid 
bci)ii^ seen by their master, headmaster, and 
Vinn's mother. They make their way to 
another part of the Palace and come acro.ss 
a door they had not .seen the previous day 
They ask the i^uard to h't them in. But he 
tells them, it is the place the Maharajah once 
used as his chamber and is not oj)en to 
visitors According to him. the lock had not 
been ojicned fm .several years. As the boys 
leave the place, they notice a bearded vi.si 
tQT to tlw ftwird and overhear a ftart of their 
conversation. Ajy>arently, the man, “Anand 
Salieb”. is not happy about the hoys’ 
sence there. Hhankar the euard a.ssurcs him 
there is nothing to worrij. The three friends 
aho notice that the lock on the door is shiny 
as thouf'h if is in use every day. 

The on tier of the teashop, where the 
boys fto for a (juick bite, does not knou 
much about Amind, except that Iw is a jre 
(pient visitor. Yes, he was at the Palace the 
prev'ou.s daif' The boijs ^o to the f^ardm 
uhorc Vinita was last .seen. /\.s they condi 
*the urea, Pratap picks nv a blood-smeared 
handkerchief from the bushes. From their 
hiding place, they also .see the door to the 


cham})er open and Shankar coming from in¬ 
side! They watch hm for a while, and then 
go back home. 

The next morning, the three friends reach 
Vinita'.s hou.se to find that lur father has 
arrived from Bombay Mr. Panicker intro¬ 
duces them to his old cla.s.smafe, Mr. Khan, 
non' Superintendent of Police, and continues 
to explain how the Cusioms people spread 
their net over a gang of antUpie smugglers 
and arre.sted one of them, Reddy, ami re¬ 
covered from him three idols ami a lamp of 
great value They tried to keep the arrest a 
top ,sccret and so were puzzled, when they 
began receiving telephone calls from influen¬ 
tial persons to release him! Thety were able 
to get .some details about the gang from 
Reddy. His inicrrogation iras going on, Mr. 
Paivcker says, when he received news of 
Vinita’.s disappearance and rushed home. 

Mr. Khan feels that .sonwonc mwst be 
playing a prank to extort money, and that 
Viii’ta mu.st be safe. Ur .suggests they should 
wait for the Inspector to come back from 
the Palace However, Mr. Panicker is im¬ 
patient ami Mr Khan agrees to their pro¬ 
ceeding to Koirkal Palace once again. As 
they are uhout to get into Mr. Khans car, 
he picks iiu an envehnie It is addrcs.sed to 
Mr. Panicker. (in reading the contents, his 
face turn, pale The message .says' "You re¬ 
lease Reddy, ue relea.sr Vinita’’ 

Meanwhile. Ajyni. Rijn, and Pratap on 
their waif home are accosted by the proprie¬ 
tor of Vinod aiiidin. Mr Viiiod gives them 
some photographs to be handed to their 
master Rajasekhar Who wants to see the 
picn’c photos, and be reminded of a tragedy? 
Pratap keeps the envelope .safe. At home, 
while he eats liimli. Ids sister Beena takes 
a look at the (da^ios. There is a nice picture 
of Vinita running after a biitterfly. But 
whos the bearded man behind her? Pratap 
has no difficulty in recogn's-ing him. 
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CHAPTER 7 ; Trapped ! 


P RATAP hurried through his luncli. H(; 

then went to liis room and was all the 
while thinking about the photograph. Soon 
his two fri(!nds joined him. “book at that 
ehap, Ri)n” said Appn. “The lliinklank!" lie 
turned to Pratap and said, “Get up, this is 
not the age to sit baek and think all the 
whil('. What’s needed is AtniON! bi t's get 
going.” 

“Where? What’s oni nest jilan''” asked 
Rijii. 

“bet’s (irsl make this thinktank get up 
fioin here!” reinaiked A]ipn. lie bent iui- 
ward to drag Prataj) Irom In's chair. It was 
then that he nolieed the photogiaph in 
Pratap’s hand, lie snatched it Iroin him. 
“Oh, it s Vinita!’ 

Ri|u, who was looking at the jihotogiaph 
over Appu’s shoulders, eschiimed, "lli'v, isn’t 
it that man''' That man we saw there'?”’ 

Ap|)u looked baek. "Who? Wliieh man'' 
When'’' ” He looki’d aionnd. 

“book at that photograph, you ‘jvaliee’!” 
Ri|u teased him. 

Ap[)n looked at the jihotograph oner 
asiaiii and shouted, “Yes, its the same man. 

r> 

What’s Ins name'' \es, Anand.’’ 

“Now',” said Pratap, “it’s pretty elisir that 
he is behind Vinita's disappearancr. He 
must be the one who took her aw a\. .See, 
the photo shows him watching her intently. 
This must have been taken pist bi'loie she 
was kidnapped. He must have taken her 
aw'av through the bushes, 

'It’s also clear that he got hurt on his 
hand when he passed through the bushes, 
either when he went towards Iwr or on his 
way kick. He must have wip'd his hand 
with his handkerchief and then throwm it 
awa\', That acroimts for the Irandage on his 
arm and the blood-stained kercliiel. I've a 
hiindi that he. with the help of that guard. 


must be keeping her m that chamber. See 
how the details fit in!” 

“Exactly!” agiced Apjni “bi't's go to the 
Palace and ic.scni' her belmc tlicv do anv 
harm to liei'” 

“No, Appn.” said Prataji, "I don't think 
we can handle this all In ouiseb'cs. How 
can we loice the guard to open the dooi? 

A wiong move iniglil esen endanger N'niita. 
No, I think we should go and tell I'ncle 
Panickei and \li. Khan all that we know." 

“That’s light, bet’s go to Vni la’s house," 
.said lli|n 

Aj)|)ii ii.id no clioice hut to go with them, 
although he would ha\e pielencd to go lo 
tlic Palace and cool rout the einnnials. 
Pratap kept the photogiaph sale in his 
pocket 

At \ inilas house, theie was still .i small 
ciowd on the siaandali as well as inside 
'I’wo 01 ihiee polieenien wi'ie also theie 

The ihiei' boys went inside and met Mrs. 
Panickei. “Anntx,” said Pratap. "we came io 
.sec I ncle and Mi. Khan," 

“Hill thes'ie not heie," she said. “Tliev 
have gone to (he Palace. 1 don’t know' what 
has happened to m\ \'inita!” 

"Don't woiiA, .’\nnt\. she’ll be back with 
us ill a das or two." .Appn said conlidentls. 

"It’s not as simple as son think.” said Mrs, 
Panieker. “.She's bi'cn kidnapped In a siiiiig- 
glei’s gang." 

“Smngglers? Ilow do S’ou know Prataji 
asked. 

“You see. a tew davs back, \'inu's lather 
had ariested a smuggli'r calk'd Ri'ddv in 
Bombas' Now it seems it's Ins men who 
ha' e taken A inu awas. They left a message 
in Mr. Khan’s car. It said, Vinu svill be le-' 
leased only if Reddy is allossed to go free,” 
explained Mrs, Panieker. 
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"Mv j^od! Tliis j.s thou a vor\ soiioiis 
oaso!" Ajipii oxolaiinod. “W hat shall \vc do 
now?" 

“Lot Aunty take rest. We ll now go, Aniil\. 
W'hon I’liclo oonios, jiloaso loll him wo woio 
looking lor him," said rratap. 

rho l)o\'s sloppod onlsido tlio galo 
"What do wi' do now''" askod Ih|n. “Thoio 
ma\ ho danger, loo. If it’s a smngglors' gang, 
lh('\' won't lot her go easdy." 

"le.s, ospeoialh’ il tlii'ii loader is inidei 
arreiit." said Pialap. 

"What do wo do now?" a.sked A])|)ii, and 
then answeied the (pieslion himsoll. “Why 
not we go to the Palace straightwa\^\e 
(an meet L'nelo and Mr, Khan there’ 

Both l>i|n and Piatap agieed and tho\ all 
set oil lor the Palace Tlaw had to wait loi 
more than an hour Ix'loie lhe\ got a lins 
It was ver\ eiow(.lod, and torrihh hot in¬ 
side. .And it iiioNed \eiv slowK. The passen¬ 


gers well' getting impatient and shouted at 
the driver to go laster. 

“There’s some trouble with the engine,” 
the driver said apologetieally. “I'm not sure 
whether it’ll take us to the destination at 
all!” 

Tiu' bus went slower and slower. The en¬ 
gine eonghed and sneezed tor a w'hile and 
then came to a dead stoji. The driver tried 
hard to restart the engine, hut in vain. The 
passengers enrsed the driver and their owm 
late and got out ol the bus. Some .started 
walking, whih* others waited for the next 
bus. 

Pratap and his friends waited in the .shade 
of a tree a little away lioni the bus. “There’s 
no sign of anolluT bus, ’ said Uijn. “And it’s 
also getting late. Unless we get a bus now, 
w'<‘ wmi’t be theie belore dark. 

“There’s no (piestion of going back. We 
should go ahead and do whatever we can 
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to help the police,” Appu was firm. 

“'lliat’s right. Wc should try to meet Mr. 
Khaii as early as possible,” said Pratap. 

Suddenly, Appu ran into the middle of 
the road and hailed a bullock-cart. “We 
need some help. Ciould you take us to Koi- 
ckal Palace? It’s urgent,” Appu pleaded 
with a smile on his face. 

The cart driver looked grim for a mo¬ 
ment. Then he smiled and said, ‘‘Okay, boys, 
hop in.” 

The tliree were iirside the cart in a flash. 
It moved forward. The road was smooth, 
and there was a gentle breeze blowing, but 
to the boys, the slow journey was quite bor¬ 
ing. Urey wr-re eager to reach the Palace 
fast. 

About two furlongs from there the cart 
stopped. “Now I’ve to turn right here. You 
can walk up tire rest of the wa\’, can’t you'?” 
asked the driver. 

“Yes, 1 supjxrse we can,” said Pratap 
jumping out of the cart. “Tbairk you so 
much for the help.” 

The Ixrys ran to the Palace, 'fire place 
looked deserted. There was no one in sight, 
no vehicles either. It was dark, thougli it 
w'as only just past five, as thei'e were clouds 
oolh'cting in the sky. It looked as though it 
worrld rain. 

They went up tr) the teashop where they 
had eaten the previorrs ila)'. 'Hte shop own¬ 
er ga\c thenr a smih* of recognition. “Did 
some police officers come here today?” ask¬ 
ed Pratap. 

“Yes.” said the man. ”’^l’hi‘re was an oflScer 
and a few others. Tliey came in a car. In 
fact, they left only alxrut 15 minutes ago.” 

'‘\\ hal hard luck!" muttered Pratap, as 
lh('^ walked towards the Palace. 

’^Ihe boss had barely reached the main 
gate when it lx:gan to rain .They waited for 
the r^ to stop. Their trip to the Palace 
hacIJji^ in vain, as Mr. Khan had already 
left fife place. And because of the rain, they 
could not also return to the village and try 


to meet him there. The rain appeared in no 
mood to oblige them! They could not even 
walk back to the bus stand. 

“The wind is blowing from the south,” 
said Pratap. “It may be better if we go to 
the northern side of tlie Palace.” 

Appu had already started walking north. 
The others followed. They fomid that the 
northern side provided comparatively bet¬ 
ter shelter. 

It was almost dark rrow. Appu walked to 
the north-east corner. He took a look at the 
door to the Maharajah’s chambers without 
showing himself. Tire guard, Shankar, was 
nowhere to be seen. Was the door locked 
or not? He could not see very clearly. There 
was very litle light, biju had reached the 
spot by then. “What’re yon trying to find 
out’?” he asked Appu. 

“Shsh!” Appu whispered. “Do you think 
that door is locked?” 

“I’m not sure; I can’t see very well,” said 
lliju. 

Appu braved the rain and took a closer 
look at the door. He came back to his 
friends and said, “It’s certainly not locked. 
But it looks as though it’s bolted from in¬ 
side.” 

"There’s certainly something fishy there,” 
said Pratap thoughtfully. “If only we could 
tell Mr. Khan about this! But, then, how're 
we going to g(!t back? It’s already dark and 
this wretched rain is in no mood to give 
up!” 

“We’re already so wet; why not run to 
the bus stop?” asked Biju and looked at 
Appu for support. Tliere was no response 
from him. He was thinking of something 
else. 

Without a word, Appu ran, no, not to¬ 
wards the bus stop! He ran to the mysteri¬ 
ous door and pulled at it. As the other two 
watched in surprise, the door opened with 
a squeak. Appu gave the others a glance and^ 
went inside. 

Pratap and Biju looked at each other won- 
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r dering wliat to do. Then tiiey, too, went in. 
It was quite dark. As soon as they wen- 
inside, tlie door closed behind them. Tliey 
turned back in surprise, but could not see 
anything. 

“Don’t jump!” Appu’s whisper came to 
them from one side. "1 closed the door.” 

The three stood near the wall. “Whafs 
the big idea, Appu?” asked Pratap, some¬ 
what irritated. “We should have been going 
back home, instead of locking ourselves up 
in this room.” Though he was talking in 
low whispers, they felt the whole room was 
reverberating with his voice. 

“What’s the big idea in going back:'” 
Appu countered. “Here’s a mystery possibly 
A.'onnected with Vinita’s kidnapping. I’m try¬ 
ing to find out about it. I didn’t ask you to 
come in with me. You can go home, the 
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door is still open.” 

“We’re not going anywhere unless you 
come with us.” said Pratap. “We came to¬ 
gether, and we will remain together, come 
whatever may. If )'ou’re going to stay here, 
we too will do the same thing." 

Biju, however, was not so sure. “What’re 
we going to do here?” he asked. “Won’t it 
create a scare in the village when three 
more of us are reported missing?" 

“That’s true,” agreed Appu. “Our parents 
will surely be worried. But that’s no reason 
why we should give up our efforts. Who 
knows, we may even be able to rescue 
Vinita!” 

“Okay, Appu,” said Pratap, “we’re with 
you. If we’re able to do something for Vi¬ 
nita, it doesn’t matter even if wc give oui 
parents some anxiety lor one night.” 

Tliey were silent for a while. Then Pra¬ 
tap said, “Let me think of a plan. Have you 
got your torch, Appu?” 

“Of course, I have,” said Appu, taking out 
a pencil torch from his pocket. It was one 
of his precious possessions-a presentation 
from his father. Appu always carried it 
wherever he went. 

“Well, that’s something. Anyway, lor the 
time being, we’ll just wait. There must be 
someone inside soinewln-rc. Let him show 
up or go out.” 

It was dark and silent all around them. 
As tliey were wet, they felt cold, too. Time 
seemed to stand still. Tliere was no sound 
anywhere. Their waiting seemed endless. 

Appu was getting impatient. “I don’t 
think there’s anyone here,” he said. “Let’s 
take a look around.” 

"Take out your torch, Appu," said Biju. 

But Pratap’s “shslish " stopped him 
from switching it on. Tliey listened in sil¬ 
ence. There were faint voices coming from 
far, from somewhere below. 

The voices soon grew louder; a light fell 
on the ceiling. In the reflection of the light, 
the) could see the room though not clearly. 
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Tljcre wore two old sottoos at one* end ol 
the room. Also a table and a lew eiiair.s. 
TTiey were all old-fashioned. Sonu' of them 
were oven broken. However, three stc'ol al- 
miralis to their right were shining and ap- 
jjcared rather new. 

. Pratap signalled to his friends and the 
three went behind the almirahs in a jiffy. 
They waited with bated Ineath. 

'file voices eamc; nearer now. 'I'here were 
tluee j)crsons. They seemed to be climbing 
some steps. Three heads appeari'd at one 
end of tlie room. Two of them they reco¬ 
gnised — Anand ‘Saheb’ and Shankar. The 
third was a short, bald man. 

Now the boys could hear them ver\' 
clearly. 

'‘No,” said the- bald man. “W'e shouldn’t 
hiury. Tile whole thing might backfire." 

“That’s right," said Anand. “But if ho 
cracks Ix'fore we get at it, we’ll all l)c in 
trouble.” 

“He won’t crack, even if it means he lias 
to die. You don’t know him. Now, Shankar, 
put that packet in the almirali. I go to 
Bombay only day after tomorrow. 111 take it 
with me then. Let’s sec how this business 
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here works out.’’ 

Anand and Shankar said "Yes, sir" at the 
same moment. 

Shankar was carrying a big packet. Open¬ 
ing one of the almirahs, he put the packet 
inside and locked the almirah. 

“Okay, lot’s go now,’’ said Iraldy. He went 
out through the door followed by his two 
companions. Tlie bo\s cxiuld hear tlie door 
being locked from outside. 

“Alas, we re tnipjied here! ” said Bijn jrathe- 
ticall)'. 

Kadhakrishnan 


WHERE DOES IT HURT? 

{See facing page) 

Ol' VE got to hand it to David 
Taylor. As a /oo vet, he travels 
the world treating wild animals. At left 
he is e.\amining a tiny .5-week-old rac¬ 
coon called Squeaky, which is 
being bottle-reared at Chessington 
Zoo after being abandoned by its mo¬ 
ther. At right, David tries to take the 
heart beat of Oleopatra. She is an 8-ft- 
long boa constrictor from S. America! 
Her cold 3-chambered heart beats only 
ten times a minute. 

Summer was at its worst this year in 
many parts of Europe. The U.K. was 
no exception, and even the 21-year-old 
gelding, Sefton, netded a knotted hand¬ 
kerchief to keep the sun off his brow. 
Sefton belongs to the Royal House¬ 
hold Cavalry. 

The little owl and the pussy cat— 
below' right—are six-week-old “Twit¬ 
ters” and “Tiger” of a venerable 24 
summers. They both belong to Mr. and 
Mrs. Cross of Thorpe Lc Soken, Essex. 
Alex found six owlets in an abandoned 
nest. Two were still alive, and he took* 
them home. 

(Asia Features) 
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Our Sbrui youNS aip arslan, seizep for poaching, was in fact 

PRACTICING FOR KINS ZOS'S TOURNAMENT. '^IP ONLy I HAP A PARTNeR; 
HE SAYS. THE KING PROMISES THAT HIS PAU&HTER WILL CHOOSE 
A HOSBANP PROM AMONG THE WINNERS. NO ONE HAS SET EYES OH 
HER, BUT SHE IS SAtP TO BE A GREAT BEAUTY. " 
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“jr MIGHT BE TEMPTER..." VAL 

MUSES, thinking of the chaos 

AT HOME. ALP AR3UN ROUS 
HIS EYES. ‘THIS IS MO SPORT 
POROLPMEN." 




m 




W 
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•TRYME/PKHKE valiant CMAUENSES. ALP puts 
HIM TO THE TEST: ARCHERY, WRESTLING, 5W0RPPLAY . 
ANP CHESS. "/ BUESS YOU WU PO," HE COHCBXS 
SRUPSINSLY. ANO HIS EYES BRIGHTEN. "THISMAY 
BE A BLESSING. IF WE Wm, THE FRIMCESS WILL 
NAROLY PKM YOU. “ 


BUT FIRST VAL MUST WIN AN ARGUMENT WITH 
ALETA-- NO SPORT FOR BOYS, HE SMILES. "WW 
CAN YCHJ EYEN THINK OF TT?*m. QUEEN PEMAN0S. 
"TWO WEEKS ," VAL REPLIES. "JT /VffiP TO GETAWAY." 
HE APPLIES THE 'SINGING 5WORP' TO WHETSTONE 
ANP PROWNS OUT REBUTTAL. 
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TWO SHIPS PERART THE HEAT 
OAV, ONE BEARING ARN TO 
CAMELOT, the other vial ANP 
ALP ARSLAN 10 PALMATM. 
FREE AT LABT. 


ALETA is in a TERRMBSTATE. ICR MEN ARE GONE ANP SHE HAS NOT 
BEEN ON SPEAKMB TERMS WITH THE TWMS FOR PAYS. SHE UVI9ME8 
AFfCCTION ON NAndWiVEt STILL HER SON YEARNS FOR JUPITH. THAT 
morning the QUBM BREM(S MTO tears. NATHAN LOOKS UP. HE KNOWS 
WHAT CRYING MEANS. A CHUBBY ARM EXTENPS THE SPOON. 
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NEXT WEEK; Stowawe^j^ 
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A TAITEREP SHIP WITH ITS WBARV CREW LIMPS INTO 
THE PALMATIAN PORT OF SALONAE. «TAK£ mYACVCe," THE CAPTAIN 
WARNS "SELL THE 6IRIS, ANP PQ NOT RAY THE BUYER 700MUCH 
FOR taking them." KINS ZOS'S REALM IS ASOS WITH MERRIMENT. 
THE TCHJRNAMENT BESINS THE NE.XT DAY. 
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IN RALMATIA SAMBLINS IS lUESAL AND THEREFORE 
COMAiONPLACE. NO SOONER HAS PRINCE VALIANT 
ARRIVED WITH ALP IN TOW THAN THE BOOKMAKERS LOOK 
, THEM OVER AND PRONOUNCE THE ODDS: FIVE TO ONE. 

"/r WOULP BE MORE FAVORABLE, YOUR 6RACE* SAYS ONE.... 




\...gUT THERE IS ANOTHER TEAM, AN OIPMAN ANP 
A YOONS ONE, MASKEPSTRANSBRS, ANP THEY HAVE 
IMRRESSEP THE BETTaRS.” INDEED6REATCROWDS 
6ATHER TO WATCH THE UNKNOWN RAIRAT PRACTICE, 
ANP VAL SHUDDERS TO OBSERVE THE aP FELLOW'S 
ASILITY 



A 


FROM-A BALCONY HISH ABOVE 
SALONAE KING ZOS ANO Hie 
tWU®HTERTAI«lN THE 
FESTIVItieS. "ARe^OUEXOTEP, 
msmrfv&AitxB. 





At, 



miaHiP SAILS iNTOfORt. • SHE ms EHTICINGty, "THE OARS SUB TO THE 
SIPES ANP M..." -the UK BWT~ 1.. IT OCXS." NATHAN FLAPS HIS ARMS 
AS SOME OF THE SWPSUPB OUT. ^ 

Htoi AIMS Mm fiiiBi iwarn i, int. WoiU nfMe lemwid 3'^ 
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AS ALETA BEFRIEUPS HER SON, ENVV OF JUDITH DIMS. ON THE 
QUESTION OF A NAME, THE QUEEN SRACEFULiy WITHDRAWS. •mWAN WAS 
SHE TELLS JUDITH. 'e&L WASMBReiy mwaEOF 
A HU58ANP WHO HAS LEFT AHE tH MY HOUH OF H^P." THEIR EYES MEET, 
AND THE WOMEN COLUPSE IN LAUGHTER. 








AMID ALL THE rcwiP KINS aJ6 OF 
DALMATIA CAN MUSTTER, THE 
TOURNAMENT BBaNS. THE USTS 
ARE QUICKLY THIWIED... 
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...AS AMATEURS SUCCUMB TO VETERANS AND 
PEBART TW: STADIUM, POORER, SORER, AND 
WISER. THE PRIZE IS KINS ZOS'S OAUSHTER, 
THE RENOWNED SRENa, MORE BEAUTIFUL CSAID 
THE GOSSIPS) THAN A SPRING RAY IN PARADISE. IN 
ARCHERY VAL AND ALP TAKE THE HONORS. 


BUT THE HAND-TO - HAND CONTEST PROVES 
EMBARRASSINS. THE MASKED TEAM OF aD MAN 
AND VOUNS are WITHOUT PEER. ALP ARSLAN IS 
THROWN AND PINNED AT ONCE BY "GRANDFATHER'' 
WHILE VAL AAANASES ONLY A DRAW WITH A LAP 
yOUNS ENOUGH TO BE HIS SON. 








yrr, ON HIS BACK ALP MM<E9 
APSCOMERV. *MEJUDfi;'HE 
TELLS \Ml LATER, VT MAS H£ 
WHO mp AAV srePSAmiTs 
^Everv aaowth.* 


^>1'/ 




VAL HAS POUND LODSMG 
FOR HIS PARTNER W 
THE TWINS ON THE 
TOPFtOOR OP/MINN, j 
HIGH MOVE THE SLOPES 
OFSMONAE. <!P 9 tOM 
muLYmuHctweAH 

wmr' KAREN ASKS A BRUISED ALP AROAN. NVE,* HE SAYS. */ MUL 
MASAY A m. kmbi thinks to nnsap as she sooncs 

THE BOY'S WOUNDS. SOMEDAY yOU JUST M 9 HT. 



















T T was because of its monastery that 
Thim-Puk was a special village in 
the Himalayas. 

Silken paintings called ‘tankhas’, 
worth thousands of rupees, and cups 
and bowls of gold and silver had been 
gifted to this monastery a long time 
ago by the kings of Ladakh, as offer¬ 
ing to Lord Buddha. 

When the winter snows melted, pil¬ 
grims would go to pray at the monas¬ 
tery. 

Young Sonam used to look forwaid 
to the busy pilgrim .season. His uncle. 
Norbu, owned the village inn. And 
often, when Sonam was not up in the 
higher mountains grazing his father’s 
yaks, he would help his uncle at the 
inn. 

One evening, in early summer, when 
the winter snow had melted every¬ 
where, save in the shady comers where 
it was still too cold, two strangers came 
to Norbu's inn. 

Sonam helped them unload their 
4 ponies. Then he carried their bags in¬ 
side, and bade them sit near the blaz¬ 
ing fire of yak dung and sweet-smell¬ 


ing juniper twigs. 

He brought them salty butter-tea, 
with an extra blob of butter added. 

Everybody liked Sonam, and it was 
not long before the strangers also be¬ 
gan to like him. 

“Tell us more about the monastery!’’ 
they begged Sonam. 

Their interest in the monastery was 
truly keen, and Sonam felt very pleas¬ 
ed to tell them all he knew. 

“Tomorrow, Til take you to see it," 
he promised the two men. So, very 
early next morning, Sonam led them 
up the steep slope to the monastery. 

He noticed that they spent a longer 
time looking at the silken tankhas, 
and the gold and silverware than they 
did in praying to the Buddha. 

But, he waited patiently until they 
had finished looking before he took 
them back to the inn. 

For the rest of the day, the two 
strangers just sat around by the inn- 
door, drinking chhang and talking to 
each other in low voices. 

At supper-time, Sonam served them 
hot Thuk-pa, the food that mountain 
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people love. 

“Marvellous!” they eried. “We’ve 
never before eaten such noodles and 
meat in any inn!” 

Then, they spread out their sheep¬ 
skins in front of the fire. But, before 
they went to sleep, they called to So- 
nam. “Tomorrow, we’re off to Leh,” 
the older of the two men told him. 
“Here’s some money. Spend it as you 
wish.” 

He pressed a brand new coin into 
Sonam’s palm and patted him on the 
back. 

Next morning, when Sonam and his 
uncle awoke, they found that the two 
strangers had gone. And it was not 
long before there was an uproar in the 
village of Thim-puk. 

“THE TREASURES ARE CONE! 
THE TREASURES ARE GONE!” 
people cried out. 

Sonam hurried to the village green 
where the Headman and the Head 
Lama were talking to the people. 

Sonam could not believe his ears. 

“ALL THE GOLD, ALL THE SIL¬ 
VER, AND ALL THE PRECIOUS 
TANKIIAS ARE GONE!” 

But, it was only yesterday that he 
had seen them! 

Suddenly, with a sick tliud in his 
heart, Sonam knew who the thieves 
might be. 

He went up to the Headman, and 
told him all about the two strangers 
whom he had taken to sec the monas¬ 
tery, and how they had stared at the 
treasures all the time instead of pray¬ 
ing. - 

“They told mo they were going to 
Leh,” he finished the story. 

As soon as they heard Sonam’s talc, 
the angry villagers set off for Leh, in 
chase of the thieves. 

But Sonam was worried. He thought 


hard. He was sure the thieves would 
not go to Leh. 

“If they had planned to go to Leh, 
would they be so stupid as to tell me?” 
Sonam asked his uncle, Norbu. 

“No,” was Norbu’s reply. “They 
would head foi- some other side, to a 
place where nobody would know that 
the treasures belonged to a monastery.” 

“Yes, I tbink they’ll go to Spiti, and 
then to Kinnaur, and from there to 
Simla, where travellers will buy the 
treasures for a lot of money!" Sonam 
agreed. 

Sonam decided he inust track down 
the thieves somehow. 

So, all alone, and without telling 
anyone, he set out to look for the 
thieves. 

It was not long before he spotted 
the two stiangers on the narrow track 
which led to Spiti. Behind them were 
their ponies loaded high with the stolen 
treasures. 

Sonam ran to catch up with them. 
His lungs felt as thougli they would 
burst, but he did not dare to slop to 
rest, lest he lost their bail. 

They did not hear him come up 
behind them because of the noise of 
the river nearby. Even so, he took care 
to stay hidden behind the turns on the 
mountain road, just in case they look¬ 
ed back. 

At dusk, they came to the banks of 
a mighty river, which was swollen be¬ 
cause of the melting snow from the 
higher reaches. 

Sonani’s heart leapt with joy. 

The thieves would not be able to 
cross the river that nightl 

For them, of course, there was the 
rope-bridge across the river, made of 
thick, very strong rope. But, their, 
ponies could not go over the rope- 
bridge. The)' would have to swim 
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across. And swimming would be safe 
only in the morning, lief ore the sun 
came out to melt the snow on the 
mountains, and give the river all its 
extra water. 

Sonam watched from behind a large 
boulder, as the thieves unpacked their 
belongings for the night. 

After their supper of butter-tea and 
tsampa, the two men rolled out their 
sheep-skins and, soon, they were fast 
asleep. 

As soon as he heard their snoies, 
Sonam crept out of his hiding place. 
He went up to the ponies, and untied 
them. Uy immiing, the ponies would 
be far up on the top ol the mountain, 
and it would lake the thieves many 
hours to find and catch them again. 

Then Sonam went back to where the 


thieves slept. 

The river made such a loud 
that they could not heai- him walkii^ 
about. He took a knife liom their bags 
and began to cut the strong ropes of 
the rope-bridge tied to wooden 
frames on the two river-banks. 

I’lic ropes were so thick that his 
arms began to ache. His fingers felt 
numb M'ith cold, but he would not 
give up, and went on cjitling at the 
ropes. 

Once the knife slipped from his 
fingers, and it look lihn a long time to 
find it again in the pitch darkness. 

At last, he fell the ropes break. 

Sonam grabbed the loose ends of the 
cut ropes, and flung them far out into 

(Con turned on page 38) 
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OOK out, Minool” yelled Jacob, 
■L' as a small foreign-make car 
skidded on the S-bend at one of the 
steepest sections of the Western Ghat, 
bumping into Minoo’s motorbike. The 
cream-coloured car sped away without 
stopping. 

It was too late! Minoo and his pillion- 
rider, Ravi, were sent flying into the 
air, and the bike lay helplessly spinning 


on its side. Minoo landed safely on tlie 
road, but Ravi was catapulted towards 
the cliff edge. He landed, rolled to- 
wai'ds the edge and, unable to stop 
himself, over he went. 

“RAVll’ screamed Jacob. Ravi’s 
cousin, Sonia, was dumbstruck, hold¬ 
ing a hand over her mouth, as she sat 
frozen behind Jacob on his bike. Jacob 
leapt off, shouting to Sonia to do so. 
Dropping his bike into a side, he raced 
towards the cliff edge. Sonia followed. 
Minoo was just stumbling to his feet, 
dazed, trying to remove his helmet. 

“Thank goodness, there he is!” 

“He’s hanging onto that bush! Oh 
Jacob, what’ll we do?” Sonia cried. 

Quickly, silently, Jacob produced a 
rope from the rucksack on his back, 
and handed one end to Miiux), who had 
by then sufficiently recovered and join¬ 
ed them to peer anxiously at Ravi. lie 
was hanging on to a bush about eight 
feet below, [f he let go, he would roll 
down the steep incline to the valley 
far below! 

“Hang on, Ravi! We ll have you up 
soon! Just hold on, for goodness sake!” 

“Hurry ... 1 can’t, much longer!” 
Ravi’s voice drifted weakly up to tliem. 
“I’m feeling dizzy... ” 

“Tie the rope to that tree across the 
road!” Jacob ordered Minoo and Sonia. 
“Quickly! See that it is firmly secured!” 

Sonia stood in the middle of the road 
to stop any other car that might pass 
that way. The rope was stretched tautly 
across the tarmac. Jacob tied a loop at 
the other end and lowered it down to 
Ra\'i. 

“Put your feet on the loop, Ravi, and 
hang on to the rope with your hands 
... that’s right ... Watch out!” Jacob 
called out, as Ravi’s foot disturbed 
earth and stones that went tumbling 
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down. "And lor god's sake, don't look 
clown, whatever vou do! Cot it? lli^/ht! 
Now hang on. Minoo and I will pnll 
you up! Easy now! ’ 

Just then a car came labouring np 
the steep incline, engine steaming. 

“Stop! Stop!” Sonia cried, ru.shin! 
towaj'ds the vehicle, hands held up. 

“Hey! What do you think you’re 
doing? Now my car won’t start again!' 
a man s voice came, as he emerged 
from the stalled, boiling car. “Whal s 
going on?” 

“Help!” cried Sonia. “Help us pull 
mv cousin up! He has fallen over tin 
cliff!” 

One look, and the man raced over to 
where the puffing and straining Jacob 
and Minoo were trying their best to 
haul up the other boy. 

“Here! Let me get in front,” the man 
ordered, “I’m stronger than you two! ” 

In a few minutes a dazed Ravi was 
sitting safely on the side of the road. 
‘I thought I’d had it!” he mumbJed 
shakily. 

“Have a drink of water!” the helpful 
man said. “Wait, I’ve got some in my 
car!” And he strode over to return with 
a flask. “I’ve some tea left over. It’ll do 
you better. Come on,” he urged Ravi as 
he held the lid filled widi steaming 
sweet liquid to the boy’s lips. 

Soon the colour returned to Ravi’s 




face, and he got up to take a look at 
the bike. 

“How did it happen?” the man en¬ 
quired, rubbing his beard. “It was a 
foreign car, I think, and there was a 
hippie at the wheel. I got an impres¬ 
sion of long hair and a sleeveless 
jacket! ” Jacob explained. “I’ll know the 
car if I see it again!” 

Minoo’s bike seemed to he in work¬ 
ing order, so they thanked the man and 
started up. They were on their way 
down from Khandala. They’d been out 





oil a joy ride, and were reluming to 
Minoo’s uncle’s farm at Karjat, al)out 
fifteen miles from the foot of the West¬ 
ern (ihat, known for steepness and 
sharp S-bends. 

“Can yon ride all right, Minoo?’’ 
Sonia asked. “Or shall I lake over? 
I’ve my own moped in Chandigarh, and 
have ridden a bike a few times.” 

“Nothing doing!’’ cried an indignant 
MiiK)o.“ I m not letting any girl ride 
my bike! ^Vhat a hope!” 

“Okay! Okay! It was only a sugges¬ 
tion!' 

They continued on their way down, 
between the rolling green hills, wooded 
in parts, dropping sheerly to the valley 
below in places. It was early morning, 
about 8 o’clock, and the mist eerily 
clothed the hillside, playing hide and 
seek with the trees. The cool air be¬ 
came warmer, as they headed towards 
the bottom of the mountain. 

“Oh! My ears f^ so funny!” gasped 
Sonia. 


“That's because we’ve come down 
from a height,” explained Jacob. “Suck 
a sweet if you have one, and you’ll feel 
much better!” 

Sonia produced one from her pocket. 
The wind whipped strands of her long, 
loose black hair acro.ss her cheeks and 
neck. 

She glanced at her overweiglit cou¬ 
sin, who was her own age, seated at the 
back of the other bike. ITis red-checked 
shirt and black pants made him look 
more cheerful than he felt at the mo¬ 
ment — his round face looked pale and 
peaky, ffe had wrapped his black jacket 
around his neck. 

Khopoli! They had reached the bot¬ 
tom! Jacob blinked through his glas.se.s 
— his thin face tensed as his glance fell 
upon a car - a foreign car! It was park¬ 
ed outside a restaurant. 

lie slammed on his breaks. 

“What’s it? ” called out Minoo. 

“The VW!” 

“The VW?” 

“The Volkswagon, stupid!” Jacob 
snapped. “Come on — we’ve got a score 
to settle! ” 









“But they shouldn’t be allowed to 
get away with it... 

“Please let it be!” pleaded Sonia, 
who was worried about her cousin. 

“But we may not get an opportunity 
again!” Minoo put in. 

“Oh all right!” gave in Jacob reluc¬ 
tantly, with a glance at Ravi’s face. 
“I guess we’d better get him back!” 

A couple of hours later, Ravi was 
asleep inside the farm house, whilst 
Minoo and Jacob were bent over their 
motorbikes. Sonia was watching and 
trying to be helpful. Minoo, an expert 
mechanic, croudied on the ground in 
his usual jeans and T-,shirt. 

“I can t understand why you call 
yomsclves The Tigers’!" Sonia won¬ 
dered. “Of course. I’m very pleased to 
be included while I m here,” she has¬ 
tily added, patting the tiger emblem 
on her jacket. She shook her long hair 
out and swung it up into a pony tail. 

“Well, we’ve got ‘tigers in onr 
tanks’, that is! You’ve .seen the way 
these bikes move,” he said, proudly 
patting the two Bullets, “they are just 

, He was cut off by the sound of a 
cp’ driving into the farmyard. 

Jacob gripped Minoo’s arm. “It s 
them!” 

“Who?” 

“The VW!” 

The car drew up. The doors opened. 
Two hippies got out. 

“Whose farm is this?” asked one ot 
them, a Nepali with a Genghis Khan 
moustache, straight long hair, his 
upper torso bare except for a sleeveless 
open jacket. 

“What do you want here?” demand- 
♦ ed Jacob. 

Minoo stood up, wiping his hands 
on his jeans. 


The other hippie had long, wavy 
golden hair, a beard, and he was sil¬ 
ent. He had an air about him. Hang¬ 
ing around his neck on a thick chain 
was an Ankh, the Egyjrtian symbol of 
eternity. It looked like a metal loop- 
handled screw driver with a smaller 
cross bar. It flashed as the sun caught 
it. 

Sonia watched carefully. Here was 
trouble. Her senses were alert. 

“Answer me, and don’t get .smart!” 
spat the Nepali. He caught Jacob by 
his shirt collar. The Ankh (which is 
what Sonia immediately called him in 
her mind) leaned ca.sually against the 
car, arms folded. 

“Let him go!” Minoo advanced 
threateningly, fists clenched. 

“You keep out of this!" the Nepali 
snarled. “T a.sked " He didn’t end. 
He couldn’t! For Sonia, quick as 
lightning, had brought her hand down 
on the side of his neck in a Nel.son 
half-chop and, side-stepping at the 
same time, she flung him to the 
ground with a twist! 

“WOW!” exclaimed Jacob. 

“I’ll teach you. .!” the Nepali 
sprang up. 

“Thapa! Leave it!" barked the Ankh 
who had been watching indiflerently. 
“Into ihe car!” he snapped out an or¬ 
der, and before anyone could move, 
the doors slammed, the vehicle revers¬ 
ed roughly, and roared away. 

“What was it all about?” wondered 
Minoo. 

“Where did you learn to do that?” 
Jacob ga/ed admiringly at Sonia. 

“Chandigarh! From a Karate mas¬ 
ter!” 

“I’m quite good at it myself!” said 
Jacob. 

“Let’s .see who’s better!” Sonia 
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challenged. 

“HAH!” went Jacob, jumping into 
an attacking position. 

“EEYAHl” went Sonia. Suddenly, 
Jacob was lying on the ground, look¬ 
ing sheepish. VVhat had hit him? Sonia 
stood over him, grinning. 

Jacob got up and wryly scratched 
his close-cropped, crew cut head. 
“You must show me a few things!" 

“Certainly!” said Sonia airily, and 
left them. 

That night, the “Tigers” sat listen¬ 
ing to ‘Satiirday Date’, a music pro¬ 
gramme over the radio. They were to 
return to Bombay the next morning. 

“Hey!” The Abbas! My favourite!” 
exclaimed Sonia. “Turn it on louder." 

“Hey! Shut that off, you kids,” called 
out Minoo’s uncle. “I’m trying to get 
some sleep. It’s going to be eleven 
o’clock!” 

“Okay, answered Minoo. He was a 
good-natured boy. "Anywn)', it’s near¬ 
ly over now .. Oh listen! The news 
is coming on.” 

The)' heard the news reader; “There 
was a robber)' in Bombay where price¬ 
less idols, some studded with gems, 
jire on show. A gem from a Tibetan 
idol has been stolen. An emerald 
was fonnd mi.ssing from the mid¬ 
dle of its head early this morning. 
There were, h(:we\'er, no signs of the 
museum being broken into. The em¬ 
erald is well know’ti as The Third Eye’, 
and is worth .. .” 

“Hey! \Miat on earth is happening 
r 

“Quiet, R.avi!’’ cut iu Sonia. “Let’s 
li.sten." But the news reader had gone 
on to another tt)pic. 

“Back to Bomba)’ tcanorrow! I bet 
m)' elder brother, Morris, will lie on 
the ca.se. He’s an Inspector in the Bom¬ 
bay C.I.D.!” exclaimed Jacob. “Tigers^ ” 


he cocked an eyebrow at the others 
enquiringly. 

“YES!” they cried in unison, know¬ 
ing exactly what he meant. 

“Bombay, here we come!” 

Kamala llamchandani 


{Conliiiued from page 33) 

the raging river. He knew that within 
minutes, they would be at the other 
bank, bobbing freely on the river and 
out of reach of the thieves, who would 
not now be able to mend the bridge 
again. 

Not waiting for another moment, 
Sonam sped back along the track he 
had come, to Thim-puk. 

His feet were torn and bleeding, but 
he did not care. Even the fear of ghosts 
did not stop him. 

As soon as Sonam stepped into Thim- 
puk, the village dogs set up a loud 
barking. Rough hands caught him in 
the dark bv the scruff of his neck, 
thinking him to be another thief! 

“Let go! Let go! It is l! Sonam!’’ he 
cried, struggling with the man who 
held him. 

Sonam was tired, and faint with 
hunger, but he refused to rest or eat, 
until he had told his story to the crowd 
around him, and had seen off a party 
of men go after the thieves. 

The treasures were safe! 

“Even if the tliicves find their pon¬ 
ies in lime,” Sonam told his uncle, 
“they’ll never dare cross the river with¬ 
out the rope-bridge!” 

Norbu iKxlded. 

For, all mountain people know how 
a mountain river can just dash a man 
on the r(x;ks and kill him in a second 
if he tries to swim across a snow-swol¬ 
len river. 

Simren Kaur 
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A Poor Man’s Dream 


T HERE Jived in Baghdad a poor 
man who thought he was tlie 
most unfortunate man on ('artli. To 
l)egin with, he could find no woiT. He 
liad l)ceome so poor that lie could not 
even afford to rent a Iiovel. He had to 
move his familv into an old crmnbliiig 
ruin that lay outside the city wall. 

On top of this, he had a wife who 
never spoke a kind word to him. True, 
her longue had been made shaqrer by 
hunger. But it did seem that she was 
always complaining, always telling 
him that he was lazy and worthless and 
would never rise in life. “The trouble 
with you ”, she would say in her shrill 


voice, "is that you have no more ambi¬ 
tion than that dried up fountain fall¬ 
ing to pieces in our courtyard. You 
have no wish to be anything but a poor 
man! You enjoy it! You don’t care how 
much your wife and children suffer.'” 

But the worst misfortune was a 
dream that came to the poor man 
whenever he lay down to sleep. In his 
dream, he would find himself walking 
under an empty sky. On his back was 
a heav\' [)ack, and a voice kept roar¬ 
ing into his ears: "Oji to Cairo! On to 
Cairo! Your fortune is in Cairo!” 

The walking was so tiring, the voice 
so loud and terrible, that he would 




wake up, panting and tired aird full of 
fear. 

He told his wife about the dream 
and said, “Perhaps, I really should go 
to (iairo!” 

“Cairo!” she mocked, “l^o you know 
how far it is and you would have to 
walk all the way'r' Besides,” — and she 
looked at him through narrowed eyes 
— “how do 1 know you will really go 
to (]airo? And if you do go, how do 1 
know whether you will ever get back? 
You are just hv/y and mean enough to 
run away and leave me to starve with 
our little ones! Cairo, indetid!” then 
she stumped away angriU . 

So, th(> man said nothing more about 
Cairo. Bui he went on dreaming the 
same dream. Now, there uais a well of 
eh'an water not far from the ruins 
where they livc'd. Oft('n he would sit 
at the well, wailing for passing travel¬ 
lers to eoine along. W'iion the\ stop¬ 
ped to draw water, he would ask them 
if they had any work for him. He 
would fill water for them and wash 
their elotlu's and make a fire for them 
to cook. In this w'ay, he was able to 
earn a few coins. 

One rla\. as lie w'as sitting in his 
usual plaeiy a great caravan stopped at 
the well. Tlu' men gave w-ater to their 
camels and donkeys, drew waiter for 
themsehes, and ehallcd about the 
joiirnei ahead of them, It turned out 
that the\- were going to Cairo. 

Cairo! The man got up and w'cnt 
elo.ser to the trasellers. lie asked if 
the>- had am work for him. He could 
make himself useful if they would let 
him join them on tlu'ir journey. “Come 
along and weleomc! ’ their old leader 
said. “You can ridi‘ on one of the pack 
camels. There 11 always lie some w'ork 
for you.' 


The man hastened to climb upon 
one of the kneeling animals before it 
stood on its feet. Bending over so that 
his wife would not see him as the cara¬ 
van rode by, he left the city of Bagh¬ 
dad. That night, he slept with the men 
and the animals under the stars. It 
wa.s the first night in many, many 
weeks that he did not dream his usual 
dream. He went on with the caravan, 
until at last he saw the towers of Cairo 
shining in the sunset. 

The caravan broke up as soon as it 
reached the city, and so the man was 
alone. He had no money for food and 
no place to sleep. He wandered through 
the strange streets until he was too 
wear) to walk any farther. Then he 
sank down in a doorway, let his eyes 
close, and fell asleep. 

He was awakened at dawn hy a 
rough hand shaking his shoulder. A 
voice said, “We’ve enough beggars in 
Cairo, We don’t need you. Now come 
along, and hurry!” 

He was pu.shed and pulled through 
the streets and thrown on a pile of 
straw in a prison. There he lay, fright¬ 
ened and hungr^^ his limbs trembling 
and his teeth chattering. After many 
hours, he w^as dragged before a judge. 
The judge looked down upon him stern¬ 
ly, “Tell me, from what city do you 
come? 

“Baghdad, Protector of the poor! ’ 

“Indeed, and how did you get here?” 
asked the judge. 

“With a caravan,” said the poor man. 

“And whv did you make this jour- 
neyr 

"This may seem strange and foolish 
to > 011 , 0 T.earaed one, but I came to 
Cairo because of a dream. I dreamt 
ever)' night that I would make my for- 
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tune here and, alas, I am thrown into 
a prison like a thief!” 

He lowered his head in shame, al¬ 
most ready to hurst into tears. 

The judge was a kind-hearted man. 
“Now, now,” he said, “things are not 
as had as they seem. You’ve rnadr 
yourself no poorer hy coming to Caiio 
than you were in Baghdad. Here is 
half a dinar. Buy something to eat and 
then he off and on your way home.” 

The man took the coin and thankeil 
the judge. “But how am T to get hack 
home?’ he asked. 

“Be thankful that I am allowing yon 
to go free," the judge said severely. 
“Here in Cairo, we usually put beggars 


and vagabonds in jail and forget about 
them. I have shown mercy to you 
because you have answered all my 
questions honestly. ” 

The judge paused and looked at the 
man. "Shall I tell you something really 
iunusing? I, too, have a dream every 
night, hut I am not so foolish as to be¬ 
lieve in it.” 

"May T ask you what that dream is?” 
the poor man a.sked—not because he 
was at all curious, hut it seemed to be 
the polite thing to .say. 

"In my dream, 1 am alone outside the 
city of Baghdad, near a broken, unused 
fountain standing in the courtyard of 
some miserable ruins,” the judge 
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narrated. 

The man’s heart I)egaii to ])eat fast¬ 
er when he heard these words. 

“As T stand there liy the fountain," 
the judge went on, “I hear a voice. 
‘Dig!’ it says. 'Dig l)ehind that loose 
stone. A treasure is hidden there. He 
who digs for it will find it.’ Now, il 1 
were as foolish as you, J would leave 
my home and go off with a spade on 
my shoulder, looking stupidly for old, 
dried tip fountains.’’ The judge threw 
back his head, laughing so heartily 
that all his teeth showed. 

The man laughed, too. He tried to 
control his laughter and hide the hap¬ 
piness and joy he felt in his heart. 

“Karewelll And may the road back 
to Baghdad be a pleasant one,’’ the 
judge said. 

“Thank you,’’ the man said. “You 
are very kind. May Allah bless you!” 
and he hurried away. His trip back to 
Baghdad seemed much shorter than 
his trip to Cairo. It was night when he 
arrived at the ruins where he had made 
his home. A white moon .shed its light 
on th{‘ courtyard and on the old dried 
up fountain. 

The man wasted no time in looking 
for the loose stone. With his bare 
hands, he began clawing away at the 
earth where the stone had rested. It 
l)roke into clods, as dry as salt. He dug 
a little more—and then he found a 
leather saddlebag, heavy with treas¬ 
ure! He tore the bag open, and rubies 
and diamonds and pearls and emeralds 
shimmered in the moonlight. The man 
did not know whether to laugh or cry 
at the plight of the judge in Cairo. But 
he held himself back, not wanting to 
wake up his wife. 

He put the bag under his rug on 


which he slept and lay down. In the 
morning, he was awakened by the shrill 
voice of his wife. He looked up at her 
as she stood over him. 

“Well! Well!’’ .she yelled, “So you ve 
turned up again! And where have you 
been, if I may ask? ” 

“To Cairo,” he said meekly. 

“And I suppose you found your for¬ 
tune as the dream foretold.” the wom¬ 
an sneered. 

“Yes, I did!” said the man and took 
out the saddlebag from under his rug. 
His wife stared into tlie bag and was 
so astonished that .slie could not say 
another word all day! And from that 
time, the poor man knew nothing but 
good fortune. He was poor no longer 
and moved his family to a fine house. 
At night, his sleep wa.s no more troubl¬ 
ed by dreams. And best of all, his wife 
no longer scolded him, but always 
spoke to him politely and with the 
greatest respect. 

Rajlakshmi 


SOLUTION TO AUGUST 
PICTUREWORD 

Across: 

I Lapel, 5 Goal, 6 Falls, 8 Baggage, 

II Shade, 12 Pool, 13 Posts. 

Down: 

1 Loft. 2 Pillarbox. 3 Hourglass, 
4 Clip, 7 Signs, 9 Cape, 10 Lens. - 
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^ thought 
this cycle with 
pocket money 
that I saved with 

UCOBANR. 


No more borrowing my friend's 
cycle. 

I had to buy one myself. 

I started saving. 

And my dad said if I wanted to 
•grow' my money, I should keep 
It with UCOBANK. 

They pay you something for 
saving with them. 

It'scalled'INTEREST I 

That's why, you save faster 
with UCOBANK than you do at 
home. 

And look I Today I'm riding my 
own cycle. 


United 
Commercial Bank 

the fr^ndiy bank 
round the corner 


uco/cAS'iot/n 





K URPATI gazed at his father, who feed, son. I think old Savitri is with a ^ 
sat o])positc him in the small kit- young one.” 
ehcn of their home in Ulana. Kurj)ati nodded and his mother 

Ilis mother bent over the fire, mak- raised her head shaiply. “Who s there?” 

ing rotis, w'hieh his two sisters served she called out. 
with steaming hot vegetable eurry. Kurpati looked at her and then back 

No one spoke. They finished their over his shoulders towards the door into 

meal in silence. Finalb’, his father the semi-dark room that served as a 

washed his hands and sighed with deep sitting room. 

satisfaction. "Who’s there?” asked his mother once 

“W'ell,” he .said, and gazed at Kur- again, her voice shrill with alarm, 
pati from under his bushy brows "to- The house lay quiet. “It’s nothing, 
morrow we’ve to get to the rice fields. Ma,” Kurpati was about to say when 
There’s a lot of work awaiting us. The he himself heard a low whisper, 
water channels have to be cleaned, Wlio would have wanted to whisper 
and the boundary wall needs repair, in his father’s house? Everyone in the 
You’ll have to look after the buffalo’s village, all their neighbours and friends, 
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had free access to their house. “I’ll go 
and see who it is," said Kurpati quiet¬ 
ly. “Maybe it’s just a prowling dog or 
a cat.’’ 

“Stop, don’t move. Or we ll SHOOT!" 

The harsh voice cut the stillness of 
the room like a shot. 

Kurpati froze. He then turned his 
head slowly to the right and saw him¬ 
self confronted by four tall men who 
seemed to have come from iiowiierc. 
They stood there in front of him with 
raised rifles, their legs apart in a dis¬ 
play of brutal strength. 'Phey were* 
dressed in rough clothes and their wild 
hair and beards tangled deep into their 
crude faces. 

“Get inside that kitchen, l)oy, one 
of them hissed and his eyes narrowed 
into a fierce slit. “(iCt inside there and 
don’t move!’’ 

For a second, Kurpati stood still. 
His racing mind saw all that could 
happen; picture after picture formed 
clearly before his eyes: 

The dacoits would break open their 
only cupboard, raid the whole house, 
rob them of even thing they possess- 
» cd. They would also kidnap theii 
mother and carry away his young inno¬ 
cent sisters. They would kill the men, 
in fact the whole family. Then setting 
the house aflame, they would disap¬ 
pear into the jungle. 

No, this should not happen. He 
would not allow it—never! 

With a short deep-throated cry, he 
rai.sed his fist and flung himself on the 
man neare.st to him. He pushed his left 
fist into the dacoit’s stomach and ram¬ 
med the right into his chin. 

The dacoit groaned and dropped his 
rifle. He held his stomach and winced 
in pain. 

This was exactly what Kurpati had 
been waiting for. He bent down for 


the rifle, to fire at all the men, to kill 
them if he had to. 

But before he could touch the gun, 
he felt a sharp pain wrack his body, 
as the fist of one of the other dacoits 
crashed down on his neck. The pain 
was so acute that it blurred his vision 
and robbed him of his breath. 

“Get out of the way!’ he; heard the 
man hiss. 

But Kurpati did not give up so easi¬ 
ly. He wriggled out of his vice-like 
grip, rolled over on his back, pulled 
his knees right under his chest, and 
thrust them into the stomach of the 
broad-shouldered man above him. 

The man spun round with a short 
cry, and Kuipati sprang to his feet 
ready to jump at the dacoit. But the 
heavy blow of a rifle against his chest 
threw him to the wall. For a moment, 
he was unable to breathe and felt his 
legs buckle uiidcn-, but he knew there 
was too much to lose. Mustering all 
his strength, he leapt at the nearest 
man. He threw him to the ground and 
drove his fist hard into the man’s jaw. 
He was vaguely conscious of his father 
jumping at the third dacoit in a des¬ 
perate attempt to tug the gun ofl his 
.shoulder. 

“Get out of here!" his father shout¬ 
ed. “Go away! 

His sisters .shrieked in terror—their 
mother .shielding them witli her eyes 
blazing with fury. 

“Get out!’ cried his father once 
more, but the rest of his words faded 
away, as a rifle struck his head. 

Seeing his tall, strong father sink to 
the ground with a groan filled Kurpati 
with a searing rage and hatred. He 
knew he couldn’t fight the intruders 
single-handed; he .stood no chance 
against them with his bare fists; he had 
to seek help from the villagers. Like a 
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tiger, he lunged at the man’s chest, 
threw him to the groimcl, and reached 
the door in three hig leaps. He did not 
look hack, not even when he heard a 
shot tear the air, followed by his 
mothers shriek. He heard his sister’s 
terror-stricken voices call out to his 
mother. Oh god! Something had hap¬ 
pened to her! His heart urged him to 
return, hut he didn t. 

He pushed open the door and was 
out in a flash, dashing down the path 
towards their neighbour's house. 

"Thieves! Thieves! Help everybody! 
H*lp!’’ h* shouted till he felt his lungs 


bursting. He vaulted over bushes and 
boundary walls, sprinted over pots and 
jugs, and hammered at their neigh- 
bom’s door. "Help! Mukesh and Shyam, 
help! Dacoits are raiding our house!” 

Women shrieked, as men jiunped to 
their feet. Someone shouted, “Get hold 
of something, Shyam, and call tlie 
others!” 

They grabbed sticks and lifles and 
nished out of the house. 

“Be careful! Be careful! Oh god!" 
cried the women fearfully after them. 

The men took no notice. They look¬ 
ed at Kurpati standing there bleeding 
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and badly bruised. 

"Take this, boy,” an older man said 
and threw him a bamboo stick. “You 
will need it.” 

Kurpati grabbed the stick. With 
tightly drawn lips, he weighed it in his 
hand and whi.spered, “Now we’ll show 
them. Now they’ve to pay lor eveiy - 
thing!” 

And shutting his mind to the pain 
that throbbed through his bruisetl 
body, he turned and set off, flying ovei 
the water jugs and vessels back to his 
house. 

Once there, he saw the dacoits leav¬ 
ing. Looking neither riglit nor left, 
they hit the road and surged ahead 
The last one was carrying a box under 
his arm, his mother’s jewellery box! 
It contained all their wealth, all 
their savings! 

Kurpati dived after them. lie chas¬ 
ed them with the bamboo stick in his 
hand, shouting, “Drop the box! Drop 
it here and now! 

The dacoits paid no heed to his 
shouts. They sprinted over the diain 
and zoomed down the road with Kur¬ 
pati racing after them. Behind him, 
with their weapons raised, came the 
villagers. But none ran as fast as him. 
No one would reach the fleeing gang¬ 
sters. He alone liad the best, the only 
chance! Breathing hard, straining 
every muscle to gain ground, he work¬ 
ed himself closer to the dacoits ahead, 
inch by inch. 

Suddenly, one of the men turned 
round and glared at him with hard, 
angry eyes. Breaking his speed slight¬ 
ly, he brought his rifle to his shoulder 
and fired wildly at the boy once, twice, 
three times. Tne shots barked througli 
the air, but went wide. 

Kurpati did not seem to hear the 
shots. He did not seem to hear any¬ 


thing, not even his own angry voice, 
as he bellowed, ‘T’ll get you! I’ll get 
all of you!” 

His eyes seemed to bore into the 
back of the dacoit at the rear, the one 
that carried the box. 

He struggled closer, his chest pain¬ 
ing with the intense effort to lunge at 
him. Now he was just a couple of yards 
away from the dacoit. 

Kurpati raised his bamboo stick over 
his head and brought it down on the 
mans shoulder with all his might. 

The dacoit roared in pain. He drop¬ 
ped the box and spun round. Kurpati 
looked into his fiery eyes. What he 
saw in them sent shivers down his 
spine, but he raised his stick once 
again and aimed at the man’s head. 

The dacoit ducked, dived, and be¬ 
fore Kmpati could make another at¬ 
tempt to pin him down, he tiuiied and 
whizzed through the trc'cs towards the 
jungle. 

But Kmpali was at his heel. He did 
not leave him. He chased him through 
trees, .shrubs, and bushes, shouting, 
“You caimot get awa\ ! You can’t!” 

The man looked back over his shou- 
der at the shouting boy and at the 
horde of villagers closing in behind 
him. 

His face turned gre>. “Eh! Man 
Singh!” he roared, “Shoot at them, 
shoot!” 

But the man iti front ol him did not 
seem to hear or pay any attention. And 
then the dacoit suddenly tripped over 
the stub of a tree and crashed onto 
the ground. 

Kurpati was on lop of him in a flash. 
He pinned him down with his knees 
and pushed his face deep into the grass. 

"You thief!” he cried. “Now you’ll 
have to pay for everything.” 

The injured dacoit jerked the boy 
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off his shoulder and tore himself free. 
He rolled over and reached for Kiir- 
pati’s throat gripping it tightly, pres.s- 
ing it so hard that blood .shot into the 
b()\'s eyes. He wriggled helple.ssly 
under the iron grip ol the man. He 
lashed out with his feet and tried des¬ 
perately to pull the choking hands off 
his throat. 

Suddenly he fcll the whole workl 
.spin round luin, the wild lace of the 
daeoit, the grass, the trees, the sun, and 
the sky. 

Everything whistled round him and 
slowK sucked him under Kurpati 
elosed his eyes. 

Seconds later, sticks rained heavy 
blows on the daeoit s head. The man 
groaned and sank motionless to the 
ground, bur\ing the body ol the boy 
under his weight. 

Kurpati could leel the grip around 
his neck loosen, as the daeoit was 
overpowered and tied. 

Then he struggled up and wiped his 


face with trembling hands. 

"Well done, my boy,” smiled the 
village headman and patted his back. 
Turning to his men he ordered, "Take 
the daeoit back to the village. The rest, 
follow me!” 

The villagers dashed oft with raised 
sticks and sickles. They chased the 
fleeing culprits right into the jungle. 
There, ajnidst the dense trees and 
bushes, they lost their trail and return¬ 
ed home. 

Kuqwti, too, limped home with his 
mother’s jewellery bo,\ under his arms. 
Pain wracked his body, but he did not 
seem to notice it. His eyes were shin¬ 
ing with pride as he pu.shed open the 
door and cried into the house, “.Mother! 
Father! We’ve got one of them, l)ut 
the others have escaped! ’ 

And turning to his mother, who.se 
ann lay in a bandage, he added in a 
jubilant voice, “And here is your box. 
Mother. Nothing, has been taken awa>-." 

Sigrun Srivastavii 
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W HAT is a saddle? The saddle is a 
seat for the rider. This is a 
inust-at least for the novice. Later on. 
we can come to bareback riding- 
made famous by Red Indians and cow- 
boys! 

Before ])utting on a saddle, alwa\s 
make sure that the pony is tied uj); 
otherwise it will wander around and 
play a bit of mischief, like nipping the 
rider! Having tied the jrony, fetch the 
saddle and other accessories from the 
saddle room, or the “tack room’ as 
some call it. Make sure that the sad¬ 
dle has the stirrup irons and the stirrup 
leathers on, and that the bridle is com¬ 
plete in all re.speets. Carry the saddle 
along the thigli with the front arch in 
the crook of the elbow. When you 
reach sour pon\', stand near the 




shoulder of the animal, so that you are 
out of kicking and nipping range. 
Using your hands, smooth out the 
pony’s coat where you will put the 
saddle. Pick up the saddle and place it 
lightly but firmly on the horse’s svithers. 
Make sure that the saddle is correctly 
placed; otherwise when you mount, you, 
will be sitting on the horse’s shoulders!" 
This happens when the saddle is placed 
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too much forward. Go round the front 
of the horse and check that everything 
is right. Make sure, otherwise you will 
be in for an uncomfortable ride. 

PUTTING ON A BRIDLE 

Place the reins over the horse’s head 
and neck. Now getting the bit or snaf¬ 
fle into the pony’s mouth is the most 
tricky part. Guide the bit gently iulo 
the horse’s mouth—coaxing him to 
open his mouth. There are so many 
straps and chains to be done up, so 
one .should not get confu.sed. Start at 


the ears and work down—this will help 
you remember the order. The stirrups 
and girth should be loose now—check 
and tighten them before mounting. If 
a horse is left saddled, place the reins 
under the stirrups, otherwise the horse 
might put his head down and tread on 
the reins. Lead your horse out of the 
box into the open and check carefully. 
Saddle and bridle should be put per¬ 
fectly. Your carelessness might cause a 
riding accident, and you and your 
pony can he seriously injured. 

Sumitra Seiiapaty 
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Michael Arnold's 


StHlI SPOT 


DATING ANCIENT FINDS 


Vj^E all know tlial one ol the pealesl 
** perils of the atom homh is not 
the actual destructive blast, terrible 
though that may be, but the intense 
radioacticity that follows it. 

However, not all radioactivity is bad. 
In controlled amounts, it is widely used 
ill the medical world, in the form ol 
X-rays — though X-ray operators have 
to he careful not to get an overdose of 
X-rays; it's also known that X-rays can 
sometimes have bad effects on unborn 
babies. 

But one of the most interesting uses 
of radioactivity is as a reliable clock for 
the archaeologist. And the radioactive 
sulistance that makes this clock work is 
that most ver.satile ol all the elements, 
carbon. 

Carbon is the element that makes life 
possible. It combines readib w'ith other 
elements, and indeed more than a mil¬ 
lion coniiiounds involving carbon are 
known. 

In its ])urc state, it has two well- 
known fonns; one is diamond, the hard¬ 
est natural substance; the other is gra- 
])hite, the soft stuff that provides the 
so-called 'lead' for pencils. 

Even atoms of the same element arc 
not always identical. Some are heavier 
than others. These variations are known 
as isotopes. There are six isotopes of 
carbon, and four of them are radio¬ 
active. 

Decay rate 

One of the chaiacteristics of radio¬ 
active substances is that the>' decay. 


Radioactivity means that they’re throw¬ 
ing out particles all the time, and if 
they keep this up long enough, they 
change drastically. Uranium, for ins¬ 
tance, eventually becomes lead, though 
it takes a very long time to do so. 

Scientists calculate the rate of decay - 
in half-lives — that is, the time taken 
for the amount of radioactive emission 
to fall by half. Three of the radioactive 
carbon isotopes have very short half- 
lives — in one case, less than 2i 
seconds. 

But one of them, known as Carbon 
14, has a very useful half-life of about 
5,700 years. It is pre.sent in all living 
things, in minute quantities. .\s long as 
the thing, — plant or animal — stays 
alive, the level of Carbon 14 in it re¬ 
mains the same. But when it dies, the 
replacement of Carbon 14 stops. 

Gradually, over the years, the re¬ 
maining Carbon 14 disintegrates. This 
fact struck the American chemist. Pro¬ 
fessor Willard F. Libby of Chicago. 
During the 1940s, he and a team of 
students began researches to see 
whether this disintegration could be 
used as a kind of clock. 

They discovered that by measuring 
the amount of Carbon 14 left in a frag¬ 
ment of bone or wood, they could cal¬ 
culate how long it had been dead. (The 
clock, you’ll realise, only works for or¬ 
ganic material - that is, material which 
was once alive.) 

(Turn to page 7} 
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mousands of years before 
mankind developed written 
language, pnmitive man 
expressed simple thou^ with 
crude drawing and paintings 
on cave walls Lascaux in France 
contains mar^ examples of this 
art-form 


Each of these si^ also 
represented a s^en word In 
time, these signs came to stand 
for only the approximate sound 
of the original word, not its 
meaning 







The anaent Egyptians (from 
about 3000 BC) worked out 
a system of pictures that stood 
for otyects and Ides These 
were called 'hieroglyphics' 


This ^tem IS still used m a 
simple game called the rebus 
Piaures are used to spell out 
words In the following rebus, 
the actual message has nothing 
to do with saws, ropes and so on 
They spell out the line 
SOMEONE SAW MANY rtOPLE 
RACE BY 


SUM ONE 



PEA-FUU. 


Chinese writing (known s 
pictogramsj also dei«loped in 
the same way Elaborate bndh* 
strokes were simplified pictum 
of otyects and Ideas 

T®^ 

IHEE + $UN> EAST 
(wn rWng MiM oiel 

mf] 

w . 

This brush-stroke originally 
meant pot', which was 
pronounced'll' Notice the 
resemblance As the language 
grew, the meaning was 
discarded, and the sign stood 
for the sound 'II' 

Today most languages have an 
alphabet in wNch each sign 
indicates a particular spoken 
sound The earliest Indian 
alphabet was called Brahml But 
pictures continue to be used I 
Take a close look at raffle s^ 
and you'll see 


UflBlnsiirincelsthe 
safest surest to 
protect your future. 
Find out about ft 
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Complete Guides to efficient home management 


SPOT CHECK 

Spot Check is a brand new guide to removing 
household stains. Whether you are dealing with 
raspberry juice or rust, pots and pans or piano keys. 

It will tell you how to cope quickly and efficiently. A 
comprehensive fabrics section includes a detailed list 
*of fabncs, a chart to help you with your everyday 
washing and an explanation of which cleaning agents 
to use on which fabrics. 

You’ll find both kinds of stain here. Those that occur 
through clumsiness: someone else's or. worse still, 
your own. Or the others, like mildew, that just 
sneak up on you over long periods of time. Wherever 
possible we suggest cleaning agents that you may 
already have at home, but we have also included s 
list of all cleaning agents mentioned, how to use 
them. 

FIRST AID 

Being at home can be as hazardous as crossing a 
bu^ street. This new quick reference book simply 
and concisely tells you how to cope with the medical 
emergencies which may arise. The step-by-step 
abroach guides you easily through each stage of aid 
necessary and clear colour illustrations show the 
correct action to take. 
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HOUSE PUNTS 

Recent years have witnessed a tremendous increase 
in the popularity of houseplants. Nevertheless, it is 
all too easy to regard them as decorative additions 
to the home, forgetting that they need correct care 
and nourishment to look their best. This simple 
guide descnbes the range of houseplants available, 
from bulbs to bonsai, outlining the conditions each 
type favours and how to care for them. 

HOME HINTS 

Every householder has a few pet tips, but HOME 
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removal, home maintenance and repairs, home 
decorating, flowers and plants, cooking, storage and 
much more. 
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\ 

My Pass Book shows me how much money i have 
with UCOBANK. Funny I It always adds up to 
a little more than what I actually save. Because they 
pay me some extra money known as INTEREST 
for saving with them. i 

So, if you want to make your pocket-money grow,' 
get a UCOBANK Pass Book. Fast I 
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Two-Way Talk 


Dear Editor, 

Your magazitic is really a hit. T liave four 
sisters and the\ all love it. Your Iiidepeii- 
(leiiee Da)' Number was an explosion of 
things that show how superb it is. I conic 
from Latin America. Therefore. I play the 
Spanish guitar. I re(|ue.st \ou to introduce 
a page for Music. 

Mary Ann iMjio, New Delhi 

“Children’s World” reall) helps ns chil¬ 
dren to foim a bright future. I am really 
gratebil to \on lor helping mu to correct 
my mistakes in m\ pocMiis, 

N. Vijaya, Madras 

I have a small suggestion. Would it be 
possible to set aside a ])age for poems from 
“outgrown” ehildren? I am sure there are 
several otheis like nnsell who have forgone 
the opporliniits. After all the poems that 
we write are meant for children. 

K. Sri Latha, Madurai 

I am 1 calls thrilled with CMdren's World. 
I have been reading the magazine since 
1977. 1 find it very interesting, and so docs 
ms elder brother, but I do miss “Kapish”. 
Please re-,start Pen-friends Comer. 

Swapami Akerkar, famshedpur 

1 ssonld like to congratnlato Kapil Dev 
and his team-matcs - through Children's 
World for their magnificent performance in 
the Prudential Cup. It was indeed a tre¬ 
mendous achievement, and we Indians 
should be proud of it. I hope you W'ill con¬ 
tinue to gis'c us descriptions of tlieir matches 
svith Pakistan and West Indies. 

Shajec Joseph, Bhilai 


Dear Readers, 

At last, there i,s “music in the air”, thanks 
to our tri('nd from Latin America. Hosv 
about a scries on some of the peculiar musi¬ 
cal instillments of different countries? Or 
biogr.ijdiieal sketches of world famous mu.s'i- 
eians? We await suggc.stions Irom other 
music lovers among our readers. Sri Latha 
was “provoked” to make that suggestion 
about poems when we wrote' to her that we 
prefer to publish poetry by children. Now 
that she and her friends assure us that their 
])oems will be “addressed” to ehildren, we 
can give them a chance, can't we? b\ the 
lime this issue reaches vour hands, our 
cricki't-friends from Pakistan would have 
alreads’ gone through a part of their itinc 
rai)’. Yes, wo will be watching their pro- 
giess \is-a-vi.s India's own performance a la 
Kapil Dev and his “Devils” as they have 
now come to be known. A 4-parl feature on 
the cricket scene will begin in the next issue 
and will take in an account of the West , 
Indian tour as well. A report on the Helsinki 
Games that waited for some exclusive photo¬ 
graphs is also expected to get into the Special 
Number, to make it worth waiting for. Oc¬ 
tober is a spi'cial month for the United 
Nations, as its celebrates the UN Day on 
October 24 ever)' year. An exclusive featinc 
on this great and noble organisation is sche¬ 
duled for November along with the results 
of till' Essay Contest we organised in col¬ 
laboration with that Iwdy in September. 
The wav our readers responded was 
something bc)’ond our expectations. 

EDITOR 
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T Uf] next doll called out to King Bho- 
ja before he actually turned to it. 
“Listen to my story", it said, “and then 
you can judge for yourself whether 
you are fit to sit on this throne or not," 
“Go ahead," said the king, “1 know 
iny own worth, but let me hear what 
you ve got to say, all the same.” 

“I don't know what your concept ol 
gratitude is, but 1 can tell you how the 
great Vikramaditya felt about it," said 
the doll. “Gratitude is the noblest of 
virtues, and the higher up you are, the 
more difficult it is to retain it. Once 
upon a time, there lived an old man in 
the kingdom of Vikramaditya. He liad 
an only child called Devadatta who 
w^as very dear to him. The old man 
taught him all he knew and left on a 
pilgrimage. 

“One day, Devadatta was roaming 
about in a dense forest where he had 
gone to collect firewood for a yajna, 
when he saw King Vikramaditya chas- 
^ing a wild boar. He did not seem 
sure of his way, because he was hunt¬ 


ing in the forest for the first time and 
it was exceptionally dense, too. Deva¬ 
datta went to his help at once and show¬ 
ed him the wav out of the forest, accom- 
panying him all the way to his capital. 
The king was really pleased. And he 
felt grateful to Devadatta for taking the 
trouble. You see, the great Vikramadi¬ 
tya never took any one for granted. Not 
even his humble subjects, and he never 
forgot a good turn. He gave Devadatta 
a job and invited him to stay on in his 
capital. Devadatta, really well-settled 
now, lived happily. Years rolled by. 
Everyone foigot how Devadatta had 
once helped the king, including Deva¬ 
datta himself. Only the king remem¬ 
bered. 

“One day Devadatta heard Vikrama¬ 
ditya speaking of gratitude and how 
one should always remember help ren¬ 
dered by others in times of need. Deva¬ 
datta wondered whether it was mere 
talk on the part of the king or if he real¬ 
ly meant it. He decided to find out. 

“The next day, there was utter chaos 
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^ these ornaments?’ 

( ‘Tm a servant of Devadatta,’ said 

iV ' the man.‘He gave them to me and ask- 
f.T'. ed me to sell them in the market.’ 

(i,;, “Devadatta was sent for and stood 

before the king. Vikramaditya asked 
f J - a’ him how he had got hold of his son’s 

^ > 4' jewellery. ‘Tell me, who gave them to 

. I you? I’ll deal with him!’ 
v ' I’ “‘]Sjo Qi^e,’ said Devadatta, ‘I took 
them myself from his person. I wanted 
to possess them!’ 

“ ‘But where’s the prince?’ cried 
i JVikramaditya in an anguished voice. 
,1- ''^(, *What have you done to him?’ 

I' , “ ‘I’ve killed him,’ said Devadatta, 
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in the palace because the young prince 
was missing. They looked for him every¬ 
where but in vain. He seemed to have 
vanished into thin air! Everyone was^ 
distraught with worry. They conclud¬ 
ed that he had been killed for the sake 
of the jewellery he had been wearing. 
The very next day, a man was caught 
with the jeweller)’ of the young prince. 
He had been trying to sell them in the 
market. He was caught and brought 
before the king. 

“‘Who are you?’ asked Vikramadi¬ 
tya. ‘And how did you get hold of 
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hanging down his head. It seemed the 
safest thing to do. I didn’t know that 
I’d be caught. I must have been mad!’ 

“No sooner had he spoken a regular 
pandemonium broke out in the court. 
Everyone spoke at once. ‘Hang him! 
cried some. ‘Behead him!’ cried others. 
‘Cut him up into pieces and let the 
vultures feed on him! cried some more. 
‘No sin can possibly be greater than 
killing an innocent child!’ 

“ ‘Quiet, all of you!’ said Vikramadi- 
tya, looking at Devadatla, who was 
now trembling like a leaf, his face 
whiter than ashes. 

“‘Don’t be afraid, Devadatta,’ lie 
said in a quiet voice, ‘nothing can haj)- 
pen without the will and sanction ol 
the divine. If my son is dead, it is lie- 
cause he was destined to live a short 
life. In any case, I can’t possibly harm 
you as you had once helped me in the 
past and brought me home safely. That 
would be ingratitude. Go home now 
and no one will hann you in any way. 

“Devadatta left the palace with a 
bent head and a very red face. He re¬ 
turned almost immediately. With him 
was the prince! Everyone stared at 
them, speechless with surprise. ‘What 
does this mean?’ cried Vikramaditya, 
his face ablaze with joy at the sight of 
his son. 

“ ‘He was safe with me all this time,' 
said Devadatta smiling, ‘1 merely want¬ 
ed to test whether you meant what 
you said about gratitude, not forget¬ 
ting a good turn!’ 

“Now Bhojaraj!” said the doll, “do 
you also feel the same way? Could 
you have behaved in the same manner 
and forgiven so easily and readily had 
it been your own son? And that too 
for merely showing you the way out 
^of a forest? If you feel the same, you 
are worthy of this throne and I invite 


you to ascend it!” 

But King Bhoja looked the other 
way. 

The king now tmned from one doll 
to another, hoping for a word of wel¬ 
come to ascend the throne. But all of 
them preferred to speak of the great 
Vikramaditya. 

“Vikramaditya, ” said one of the dolls, 
“felt that one should only live for 
others. He had no lime to think of 
himself. He considered no sacrifice too 
great if it brought happiness to ano¬ 
ther. His life was valuable only be¬ 
cause it could be devoted to serving 
others. Now, listen to this story. 

“There lived a lich merchant nam¬ 
ed Dhanada in Ujjain. Having amassed 
enonnous wealth in his heydays, he 
decided to give it all up and go off to 
visit the various holy places. He made 
up his mind to go to the city of Dwara- 
vati first ol all and offer his homage to 
Lord Krishna. He had to go by sea. 
He spotted a hilly island during his 
voyage. There was a large and beauti¬ 
ful temple atop the hill which Dhana¬ 
da was eager to sec. It was the temple 
of goddess Bhuwaneshwari, Having 
offered his worship to the goddess, 
Dhanada turned back to find the head¬ 
less bodies of a man and a woman. On 
the stone tablet beside them the follow¬ 
ing woids were carved: ‘If any one 
worships the goddess with his own 
blood, this unfortunate couple will 
come alive once again.’ Dhanada shud¬ 
dered and went back the way he came. 
He continued his journey to Dwara- 
vati. 

“On his return, Dhanada went to 
see King Vikramaditya and told him 
about his pilgrimage. When the king 
asked him if he had seen anything un¬ 
usual during his journey, Dhanada 
mentioned his visit to the Bhuwanesh- 
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wari temple. Surprised and curious, 
Vikramaditya went to visit the temple 
himself. The two bodies were still 
there, along with their severed heads. 
Vikramaditya felt sorry for them and 
decided to give them life even though 
it meant sacrificing his own. He stnick 
his throat with his sword, and as l)lood 
gushed out, the man and the woman 
assmned life as if by magic! Just then, 
the goddess appeared before the king 
and snatched the sword from In's hands. 
T am pleased,’ she said. ‘Ask for any 
boon you like.’ 

“I want nothing for my.self, said 
the king. ‘If you are pleased, then 



please let these two have their heart's 
desire and live happily ever after.’ 

‘“So be it,’ said the goddess.” 

The doll turned to the King Bhoja. 
“Well, Bhoja Raj, would yon have 
sacrificed your life for two strangers in 
the first place or asked for snch a 
boon?” 

“Such actions came naturally to 
Vikramaditya, the owner ol this tin one, ” 
said another doll. “Listen to my story 
now, and you can judge for your.seU 
how far yon resemble the great Vikra¬ 
maditya. 

“A great king keeps close contact 
with his people and takes care to find 
out what is happening in the other 
parts ol the kingdom. King Vikrarnadi- 
tya also had his troupe of newsmen, 
whose work was to gather news from 
every part of his kingdom and convey 
it to him. One day, as he sat in the 
royal court discussing important 

(Continued on page II) 




Dear Pins and Needles, 

And wlifii I say dial, I really do 
mean pins and needless—not the kind 
that run up and down yonr legs, hnt 
the other kind, the ones that jab yonr 
finger and poke yonr eye and prick 
your thumb and bruise your hand and 
pierce your patience. The ones that 
plagued me all last week, 

The problem was, hmm—the ju'o- 
blem was, well, J hope this does not 
spoil your image of me. 1 am really 
dashed worried about my image. Yon 
know, I am horse if there was one tied 
to the gate, or stamp on a coclaoaeh 
—wild or otherwise—if it was near the 
bathroom. But the problem last week 
was something new, something that 
should not have been mv problem at 
all, considering the kind of person 1 
^ am, and the kind of image you all hav(i 
of me; you know the stro— Anyway, 
last week, let me tell it to you befoie 


anything else happens, laist week, I 
was asked to stitch a button on ray 
.shirt. 

Is that all? J can hear some of you— 
esi)ecially the girls-saying that, with a 
little smile, a small shake of the head, 
a nanghly gleam in the eye. Is that all? 
Let me tell yon, dear thimbles, that it 
may be all’ for son, but it isn’t so for 
me. 

For a start, how do you thread that 
X!Q!?X! ol a needle? Yes, yes, you put 
it through the eye, 1 know that. But 
how can a piece of thread that has a 
mind of its ovirn be made to go through? 
I don’t know what kind you use, but 
the kind I use or, rather, the kind I 
was given was one of those rebel types. 
It ran this way and that, when it 
should have gone straight, it bent, 
when it should have curved, it was as 
spiky as Raghu’s back hair; it sulked, 
it j)outed, it kept its eyes .shut, and 
stuck out its tongue; in other words, it 
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was a nujmbskulled clothheaded, worm- 
brained, fossilised, prehistoric dino¬ 
saur of a piece of thread. Phewl 
Then, finally, after holding the 
needle between the toes of my right 
foot and controlling the thread into 
both my hands and all ten fingers and 
thumbs (8 2), with my left foot ready 



for any emergency, with my eyes as 
quick and alert as a military regiment 
in the forward area, I managed to 
thread the needle. 

All right, so far, sew good. Sew 
good? Oooph! No! There was the but¬ 
ton. The button was one of those that 
delighted in mischief. It gurgled in my 
hand and then gave a quick leap to 
the floor. I would dash under the bed 
to look for it, carve up the whole floor 
area, and there it would be, winking 
at me from near the door. I would 
pick it up; it would burp and sudden¬ 
ly sli]} on to my table, and nose at all 
my pencils. 1 would pick it up again; 
it would smile and dive, it would go, 
into the bed, under the bed cover, 
under the pillow, under under under 
the bed sheet, under under under 
under the mattress, under under under 
under— 

You call it a button? It was a jump¬ 
ing bean with the energy of a popcorn 
machine. 

Finally, after I lost the button sixty 
six and one eighth times and found it 
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iixty six thousand, seven hundred and 
fifty nine times, I realised, to my utmost 
horror, that the thread was out of the 
needle again and was lying there miles 
away, with a smile like eurdled milk. 


Would anyone please lend me some 
glue? 

Yours Stuck 





(Continuedfrom page 8) 

measiiies with his ministers, one of the 
newsmen arrived from Kashmir and 
sought an interview with him. 

“ ‘Sire,’ he said, without any pream¬ 
ble, ‘there is a village in Kashmir suf¬ 
fering from acute scarcity of water. A 
local merchant has dug a huge lake. 
He has even erected a temple there, 
hnt there is not even a drop of water 
in the lake! They say the lake shall re¬ 
main empty until a worthy man ol 
noble birth offers himself in sacrifice. 
Naturally, no one is willing, and so the 
, lake is drv to this day.’ 

“The king went there at once. ‘Sire, 
you can’t!’ cried the minister in alarm. 

“‘Why not?’ said Vikrarnaditya. ‘No 
man lives for ever! If one life—that is 
mine—can make so much difference to 
so many thousands of villagers, then 
the sacrifice is well worth it. Don’t 
stop me.’ He knelt down in prayer and 
drew out his sword to strike himself, 
hut the goddess of the river appeared 
just then and stopped him. ‘Turn back 
and look at the lake’, she said. The 
lake was full of crystal clear water! So 
you see, even gods protect a noble man. 
Could you offer your life so that a lake 
*iH a far away village might be full and 
thus bring comfort to the poor villa¬ 
gers? Could you even think of doing 


it?” taunted the doll. 

As King Bhoja stewd silent, the next 
doll related her story. “Listen to me, 
Bhoja Raj, it said, “and I can relate a 
similar episode. King Vikrarnaditya 
ofteji roamed about in disguise to find 
the actual state of affairs within his 
kingdom. He went out to distant lands 
as well. Once he got to hear of a place 
named Palash. Tlie people their lived 
in constant terror of a demon who ate 
np a villager each day. The families 
took it in turns to provide him with a 
meal and give np a member. Vikra- 
maditya went to Palash and offered 
himself to the demon, who was sur¬ 
prised to see him. ‘You do not belong 
to this village! Why have you come 
here then?’ Vikrarnaditya smiled and 
said, ‘So that I may spare at least one 
family from intense grief tonight.’ 
These words—spoken from the heart- 
moved the demon so much that he pro¬ 
mised the king that he would never 
harm another human life as long as he 
lived. And he kept his promise. 

The doll turned to King Bhoja again. 
‘King Vikramaditya’s name is immortal 
because he never thought of his own 
self. Have you his selflessness. Bhoja 
Raj? And do you even hope to attain 
it?’ Once again, King Bhoja had no 
answer. 

fiublee 
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cide to use my whistle, I hope the po¬ 
liceman will mistake my whistle for 
the whistle of another policeman and 
rush in. 

In a trice, 1 pull out the whistle and 
blow hard. The sharp piercing sound 
fills the whole park. The men, who are 
busy binding the mouth of the saek, 
stop and look around, unsure of the 
.source of the sound. Then they see 
the constable moving towards them. 
They leave the sack and start ninning. 
The policeman chases them. He nabs 
one of them. 

[ come down from the tiee. I help 
the girl come out of the sack. The po¬ 
liceman .sees the whistle in my hand. 
He tells me, “Ah, you whistled for 
help, didn’t you? J thought it was an¬ 
other policeman s whistle,” and he ties 
u]) the cUins of the criminal with his 


own turban. The constable pats me*- 
and says, “You saved this girl. You 
whistled at the right moment. You are 
a clever boy.’’ 

I look at the girl. She smiles at me. 
She says, “Thank you. Thank you for 
the help. 1 will tell my Papa.” 

Later, 1 tell my parents how 1 sav¬ 
ed Lala Jaganiiath’s daughter. “All be¬ 
cause of my whistle, Dad,” I tell my 
father. “Nfy whistle has power,” 1 tell 
my mother. My parents nod. 

J think [ can now whistle whenever^' 
I like. I reach out for the whistle. But 
my parents tell me, “No, Uamii, you 
don t whistle at home. 

That is why T say, parents arc funny 
pe()i)le. Aren’t they? 

R. K. Murthi 
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LIn just a few more, minutes all the noise would 
STOP THE ppillg would stop drilling and the ham 
MERS WOULD STOP HAMMERING AND ONCE AGAIN THE 
WORKERS WOULD CARRY THFIR LUNCH BOXES TO TIC 
little PARK ACROSS THE WAY TO EAT 


BOTtomiy was one of the 

WORKERS ON THE NEW BUILDING THEY 
WLRF PUTTINL5 UP IN THE TOWN SQUARE 
AND EVER SINCE THE DAY SCOTTY MET 
HIM MR BOTTOMiY WOUlDTELL HIM A I 
STORY EACH DAY AT LUNCH TIMf , 







jjHLRt WAS ONLVOME TROUBLE WITH 
this WONDEPPUL story-telling HOUR 

And that was MR OfBBOM 


L!^vrN WHEN ir RAINED 1 j 
THERE WOUl P HE A NEW. ^ f 
WONDfcRrUL STOR f. POR , 

THEN TML WORKCRS / \V 

WOULPfATTHriR lUNCHCS , >(» N 
IN TUI: SHUL 01- IHE 
NEW flUH ding.AND MR !lA''r 

BOrTOMtY WOULD BRING 
SCOTTY PIGMT THERE ii 
WITH THEM TO SH ON A l/K/ 
STEEL beam or a I— Mf 
WOODEN KfO 01 NAILS *■ ^ 

AS THEY DID 

c ii -.r- 






TIhAT'S what SCOTTY WAS WAITINS 
FOB HE ALWAYS ATE HIS LUNCH AT HOM« 
EARLY SO that he could BE THERE IN 
time to Sit withmr bottomlt h 

ftjli 1 

7 

aifai 

V; 


A 





LIT WAS MR gibbon who WOULD BLOW 
HIS nasty whistle which WOULD END 
THE LUNCH PCHiOD FOR THE WORKERS 


ViiCi, THAT NASTY MR &BBON' '■ 
n WAS MR OIHBON WHO WOULD END 
THE STORY-TLTLING EVERY PAY 


Ut WAS MR GIBBON 
WHO WOULD SAY. , 
"SORRY, SCOTTY, but/ 
IT'S WORK TIME,- /' 
and make MR / 
0OTTOMLY RETURN 7 
TO the noise OF 5 
THE HAMMERS I 
AND DRILLS 









Sc, 




CV?VCOTTV WOULD ALWAYS IMAGINE MR GIBBON 
AS 7IID VILLAIN IN THE STORIES HIS FRIEND 
MR BOTTOMLY TOLD HIM 
NATURALLY THE HERO WAS ALWAYS 
MR BOTTOMLY 




GO 


GOI OTN KNIGHT (MR BOTTOMLy) 
WAS FAflNG THE WICKED baron CRIAL 
DO (MR GIBBON) IN SWORD TO SWORD 

combat 



IHE GOI DEN knight 
HAD'T l'MBl-FP AND 
f f 11 , AND THE EVIL 
BARON STOOD OVER 
HIM, MIS SWORD HELD 
HIGH KfAIIY rO SWING 
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4WUR SIBBON ALWAYS BLOWS THE WHISTLE AND YOU 
HAVE TO SO back TO WORK," COMPLAINED SCOTTY 
“BUT THAT'S WHAT I'M HERE FOR, SCOTTY 1 LIKE 

TO WORK, r even like MR gibbon " 

"YOU DO? HOW could YOU’"ASKEP SCOTTY INCREDULOUSLY 





Ditt •¥ AtIA rVATVUtB 


A.' 0 


/.=^ 
ro /i" 


OVO I BECAME A CARPENTER AND 1 
STILL LIKE TO BUILD THINGS 1 LOVE 
MY WORK and MR gibbon IS MY FORE¬ 
MAN HE LETS ME DO WHAT 1 LIKE TO 
DO BEST HF'5 MV FRIEND JUST LIKE 
THE FIRE CHIEF WILL BE YOUR FRIEND " 


/JhATS RISHT WELL WHEN 1 WAS 
YOUR AGE I wanted TO BUILD 
THINGS HOUSES OFFICE BUILDINGS, 
SCHOOLS EVERYTHING " 


Til 

. I 



[JljE HAD TO ERASE MR GIBBON'S FACE 
FROM ALL THE VILLAINS OF THE STORIES 
ML WAS TOLD FOR HE HAD DONE MR 
GIBBON A HORRIBLE INJUSTICE 





i!I 

mm 



-c.:i<V V- 




tSm 


'® p-’T? 

EEJUT THAT'S ONLY MAI 



/OIS HI PA'-.SrP THE (ANDY STORE HE 
REMOMBERfcOlHL NICKEL Hfc HAD IN HIS 
JACKET POrKEI AND WENT IN HE SOON 
CAME OUT AGAIN WITH A CHOCOLATE BAR 
AND WENT STRAIGHT OVER TO MR GIBBON 

T- 

/TUND WITH ihAT, he broke the 
CHOCOLATE BAR IN HALF AND 
SAVE HALF TO MR BOTTOMLY 
SCOTTY WAS HAPPY 


I isA « 
I M ^ 

' l\'lI*'! 1 1 1 aIiI 


m 


EEjUT THAT'S ONLY HALF TRUE'WHAT 
YOU LEFT OUT IS THAT MR BOTTOMLY I3 
SUCH A GOOD CARPENTER. IT'S MY PLEA- 
SURETO have him WORK FOR ME " 



VA/ELL, LET'S PUT IT THIS WAY WHAT 
DO YOU WANT TO BE WHEN YOU GROW UP’" 
"A FIREMAN " 

"AND ARE YOU GOWSTO 0151 iKC THE 
FIRE CHIEF ’" 

"OF COURSE NOT HE'LL BE MY 
BEST FRIEND " 


BEST FRIEND " 


I' '• I'Ml 


^IS SC07TV LEPT IHE CONSTBUCtlOfJ 

SITE nr knl'w wr wad a big job to do 
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THE MEN AND THE MEANS 

S OME ONE described parachute 
juinpiiij' as dicing witli death in the 
skies, a frightful phrase, (juite apart 
from l)cing grossly untrue. 

What manner of men are these who 
wear the maroon red herct. They are 
firstly all volunteers, and are then 
toughened by hard physical training. 
As a result they have that infectious 
optimism and that offensive eagerness 
which comes from physical well being. 
Thc\' have jumped from the air and by 
.so doing have conquered fear. They 
have the highest standard in all things, 
whether it be skill in battle or smart¬ 
ness in the execution of all peace time 
duties. Their duty lies in the van of the 
battle; they are proud of this honour 
and have never failed in an>’ ta.sk. They 
have shown themselves to be as tena¬ 
cious and determined in defence as they 
arc courageous in attack. They are, in 
fact, ‘men apart — ever)' man an em¬ 


peror’. They have rightly earned for 
themselves the name of the ‘Red Devils’ 
bestowed upon them in North Africa 
by an enemy who had good cause to 
fear their prowress. 

The first parachute drop was made 
by the pull off’ method in which the 
jumper crouched on an inadequate plat¬ 
form fa.shioned by removing the rear, 
pulled the ripcord and was whirled in¬ 
stantly into space. This was in fact very 
difficult and was abruptly discontinued 
as the trainees were all casualties. They 
were in fact victims of the phenomenon, 
always to be dreaded, known as 'a Ro¬ 
man candle’ in whicb the parachute 
leaves the bag but fails to fill with air 
and streams behind the jumper afford¬ 
ing him no means of support. So the 
inevitable change occurecl and the 'da- 
kota’ was finally introduced for ])ara- 
chute training. In this, the exit was by 
a door, a method of leaving far safer 
and more practical. 

Thus in this, as in .so many other 
fields, the inspired amateur was given 
his test to be a paratrooper. lie did his 
best and if men's lives were lost it 
might be his misfortune, it was certain¬ 
ly not his fault. The paratrooper risked 
his own life time and again jumping to 
ascertain whether such and such a 
method of stowing the rigging lives in 
the parking bag was foolproof or to dis¬ 
cover the right speed and angle at 
which the aircraft should fly when men 
were being dropped. They were not 
trained parachutists to the standards 
that were established later because no 
realb scientific technique for parachute 
flying or landing had been devised. The 
fact remains that it was not until by 
the inevitable process of trial and error 
that the parachute itself and the me¬ 
thod of using it was modified. 

The parachute jump instructors learn 
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the art of jumping with speed and reach 
a high standard of skill. They wear no 
insignia to denote their calling and ra¬ 
rely go into areas that qualify for 
awards. They are totally unsung and 
only the men under their instruction 
really appreciate the patience and cold 
blooded courage that is theirs. 

Leaping from a balloon had begun 
much earlier. The first experiment was 
carried (mt by three Britishers. Their 
report on the possibility of using bal¬ 
loons was favourable. There were cer¬ 
tain great advantages. The tendency of 
the paratrooper to twist in the air or to 
somersault, ‘which he was very liable 
to do when jumping from an aircraft 
owing to the impact of the slipstream 
in liis body’ was almost eliminated. The 
instructor on the ground below could 
control his movements through a mega¬ 
phone. On the other hand, the jumper 
having no slijistrcam to aid him, had to 
fall a far longer distance before his 
]iarachnte fully opened. 

Jumping from a balloon was made an 
integral pai t of parachute training. The 
nicn used to sit in the balloon ba.skets 
j)ositioned for jumping. The interior of 
the- baskets were exactly similar to the 
gymnasium trapezes - a large round 
hole with a platform around it. One sat 
on the edge of the hole with one’s 
hands gripping the rim behind one in a 
position of attention and then when the 
lime came to jump, thrusts oneself for¬ 
ward, bringing one’s hands to one’s 
side, heels down and feet together in a 
rigid position of attention. Exit acci¬ 
dents were rare but accidents on land¬ 
ing were not so uncommon. Whenever 
one lands, no matter how level the 
ground; poise and quick mental action 
iwe essential. One has to position him¬ 
self for the correct roll while in the air 
— knees bent, feet together and paral¬ 


lel to the ground be it up or down and 
elbows bent and drawn into the body. 

The routine for jumping never varies. 
Shortly before it is time to jump, a red 
light goes on and the parachutists are 
set for jumping. As soon as a green light 
appears No 1 jumps, followed in quick 
succession by the remaining jmnpers. 
Leaving an aeroplane, one knows con¬ 
siderably less about the uncomfortable 
interium period of hurtling ihrougli 
.space than on a balloon jump. 1’his 
is entirely due to a highly technical 
sounding phenomenon known as the slip 
stream. The slip stream takes charge of 
you thoroughly and completely. It 
simply, and almost, it seems, apologeti¬ 
cally, whisks you away from the plane 
on to the end of your parachute. Just 
as easy as that. Then, if you are the 
right way up, your legs are whipped up 
so that you seem likely to kick your 
own nose, and you feel as if your fall 
has been arrested by a giant hand grab¬ 
bing your brace.s. 

I’he canopy of the parachute is usual¬ 
ly made of nylon, though sometimes of 
cotton, and has a diameter of 28 feet. 
In the middle of it is a circular hole, 
the vent 22 inches in diameter. This 
vent prevents undue strain on the 
canopy when it begins to open, and is 
said to reduce oscillation. The rigging 
lines attaching the canopy to the har¬ 
ness are 22 feet long. To the parachute 
harness is attached a bag carried on the 
back. In it is housed the parachute 
in an internal bag divided into two com¬ 
partments. The outside bag remains at¬ 
tached to the harness; the inside is pull¬ 
ed violently from it by a static line, 
which is a length of webbing, of which 
one end is attached strongly to the inner 
bag. At the other end is a metal D ring, 
which engages a hook attached to the 
{Continued on page 3S) 
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I T was around 2 a.m. J had just come 
home from work. As 1 undressed, 

I heard the patter of rain outside. It 
was like soft music. 

I went out to the halcou)'. Most of 
it was dry under the lintel. As 1 looketl 
around, I saw a strange, dimly lit 
M'orld of books and lawns and foot¬ 
paths. It was silent and yet filled with 
the soft music of the rain. 

Moments passed. 1 became unaware 
of the falling rain. I only heard its 
sound. It seemed to be the voice of the 
night. What it said, I did not know. But 
it was soft and sweet, and I listened. 

Just then I heard another sound. It 
was that of the wind in the trees in 
front. There u'ere two trees, one short 
and shaggy, and the other rather tall 
and spreading. 

f listened to the two sounds. One 
was near me—the sound of the rain, 
falling softly and steadily on all sides. 
The other was in the trees—the sigh¬ 
ing of the wind, above the non-stop 


patter, They were like two voices of 
the night, close but not conlused. 

The two voices? 1 heard a third too. 

I cannot say whether it had already 
been there or it came just then. It was 
the croaking of the frogs from across 
the blocks. 

Distance softened it. It was like the 
whisper of the wind, though huskily 
above it. There was no mi.\-up, no dis¬ 
cord. It was as though the three voices 
had respect for one another. Each let 
the other two be heard clearly. 

The rain kept falling. It did not slow 
down or increase. You would say the 
clouds had so planned it. Neither reck¬ 
less spending nor stingy saving! 

I looked at the lamp-post by the path 
over there. It stood like a gaunt but 
vigilant guard. The yellow light of the 
bulb was not much, but it spread cheer 
around. If it went out, an eerie black¬ 
ness would fill the place. 

Beyond the path lay the main roacT 
(Contimicd on page 35) 
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THE STORY SO FAR 


Examiivitions over, Biju and Pratap and 
their friends decide to remind their master, 
Raju.wkhar, of his promise of a picnic. 
'Police' Appii - a nickname he earmd for 
his daredevil ads - Ismitha, Vinita, Goj/i, 
and John, accompany !hem to the Staff room. 
Smiiha .siiggc.vfs the Dam. But that is rather 
jar away. Appu mcnlions Kali Hills. Bui 
who will want to go tlwre even in broad 
daylight':* Rajaseklutr mentions the ancieni 
Koickal Palace and tells them tiuit thei' 
teacher, Sarada, too, will join them for the 
panic! 

On Sunday, the children are all excited as 
they get into the school bus. They forget 
themselves in singing and chatting till they 
reach Koickal Palace an hour-aud-a-half 
later. They all move about the 17ih century 
Palace. Later, they adjourn to the park 
yfmind. After lunch, the children are allow¬ 
ed to roam about «n the garden. Appu, 


Pratap, Biju, and. John reach the nearby 
foresi from where Iheii Jvwc a good view of 
llu: Kali Hills. John wonders why people 
are so scared of the hills. Pratap has a story 
to tell them- It appears the ancient temple 
was built by a sage. The idol depicted 
'Bhadrakali in an angry mood and was 
frightening to look at. Little wonder that 
noboily went there. The few who dared to 
go up the hill and the temple with any in¬ 
tention other than u or.ship had all met with 
tragedy. Pratap adds fluit the place now 
only echoes strange noises. All this is “non¬ 
sense” to Appu. He assures his friends that 
he will one day go up the hill and show 
them, that “the.se stories are just rubbish”. 
Soon it's time to go home. “We’ve had a 
nice time,” remarks Appu, little knowing 
what is in store for them. 

As they board the bus, one of them is 
found mis.sing — Vinita! She was last seen 
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in the rose garden. Where has .d\e dis¬ 
appeared? RapmkJuir and wtne of the hoys 
conib the garden, park, and the forest area 
around. There is no trace of the little girl. 
Rajasekhai stays hack to continue the search 
and sends the others home loith instructions 
to inform the headnmster, police, imd Vinita's 
mother, Mrs. Panickcr. She recovers from 
the initial shock and arranges for a telegram 
to go to her husband, a Customs o^kd in 
Bombay. The police arc duly alerted, and by 
the time they all settle doicn to think of 
further steps, Rajasckluir comes hack. He 
has drawn a blank. 

after a re.stless night, Appu reaches Pra- 
tap’s house early iw.xt morning. The two are 
soon fmned by Jiipi They decide not to .sit 
idle hut think of a plan of action. They go 
to Koirkal Palace, irliere they avoid being 
seen by their nuistcr, headnmster, and Vinu’s 
mother. They nutke their way to another part 
■>/ the Pedare end come cwro.ss a door they 
had not seem the jirevions day. They ask 
the guard to let them in He teUs them it 
is the place tlu: Maluirajcdi once used as his 
chamber ami is not open to visitors. Accord¬ 
ing f(i him, the lock luid not been opened 
for several years! 

The rwuer of the tea.shop, where the hoys 
go for a (piick bite, does iwt hmv much 
ahoiit Anatul, except tiuit he is a freejuent 
visitor, and iia.s at the Palace the previenus 
day! The hoys go to the garden where 
Vinila was last seen As they comb the area, 
Pratap picks up a hlood-snwarcd handker¬ 
chief from the blushes. From their hiding 
ptcwc. tlwy all .sec the door to the chamber 
open and Shankar coming from inside! They 
watch him for a u hile. and then go hack 
home 

/''ic next morning, the three friends reach 
\ iniiais home to find that her father has 
arrived from Bombay. Mr. Panicker intro- 
durrs them to his old classmate. Mr. Khan, 
now Superintendent of Polwe, and contimies 
to explain how the ctustoms people s^rread 


their net over a gang of antique .smugglers 
and arrested one of them, Reddy, and re¬ 
ceived from him three klols and- a lamp of 
great vahic. They tried to keep the arrest a 
top secret, ami were naturally jmzzled when 
they began geiting telephone caUs from in¬ 
fluential persons to release him. They were 
able to get a lot of details from Reddcj about 
the gang. His interrogation uns going on, 
Mr. Panicker .scnj.s, when he received news of 
Vinita’s discqyfycarancc and rusfwd home. 

Mr. Khan soys someone must he on a 
prank to extort inoiwy and Vinitn should he 
safe, and suggests they should wait for the 
Inspector to come hack from the Palace. Mr. 
Panicker is impatient ami Mr. Khan agrees 
to their proceeding to the Koickal Palace 
once again. As they are about to get into 
Mr. Khans car, he picks up an envelope. 
It is addressed in Mr. Panicker. On reading 
the contents, his face turns pale. The 
message .say.s: “Yok relea.se Reddy, we relerse 
Vinita". 

Meanw'hile, Appu. Biju, and Pratap on 
their way home arc accosted by the pro- 
piietor of Vinod Studio. Mr. Vhwd gives 
them .some photographs to he hamled to 
their master, Rajasekhar. yVho wunts to .see 
the picnic photos and he reminded of a 
tragedy? Pratap keeps the envelope safe. 
At home, while he cats luiwh, his sister 
Recua runs through the phoio.s. There is a 
nice picture of Vinita running aper a butter¬ 
fly. But who’s the bearded nwn behind her? 
Pratap Ims no dipicidty in recognising him. 

It is Amind. When Biju ami Ajym .see 
the photograph they deckle to go to the 
Palace to rescue Vinita. But Pratap says no. 
They must inform her parents first. Mr. 
Panicker and Mr Khan have already lep 
for the Palace when the children reach there. 
Mrs. Pankker tells them about the smug¬ 
glers gang. Immediately they start for the 
Palace. But they have to wait an hour be¬ 
fore they can get a bus. Half way through, 
it breaks dowm and they have no choice but 
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to take a ^t on a bullock cart. By the time 
they refieh Koickal Palace, the police. Mr. 
Panicker and Mr. Khan have already left. 
What are they to t/o nun ? It k pouring and 
it is impossible to go hack. The children 
ivalk around the Palace and discover the 
Jock to the Maharajah's chamber open. 
Ajrpu nuikes a da.sh for it. Biju and Pratap 
foUoii him. 

It is dark and .silent inside. Appu takes 
out his torch and is ahoui to switch it on 
uhen they hear faint voices coming from a 


distance. Soon the voices grow ^louder and 
light falls on the ceiling. Pratap signals to 
his friends and they hide behind the al- 
mirah. Three men are climlnng .some steps. 
Two of them they can recognise. Anand 
and Sluinkar. The third is a short, bald man. 
They arc talking amongst themselves. The 
.short, bald man gives Shankar a packet to 
jmt in the almirah saying he is going to 
Bombay the day after ami would take it 
along. Then they leave locking the door from 
out,side. 


CHAPTER 8: At the End of a Tunnel 


T he tlirei' buys vem:uited sili'iil tor a tew 
moint-nts. Tlicii Appii got up autl 
switched on his torch. Thi' bo\'s looked 
around the room. It was (piitc large, hut 
mostly cni])ty, cveept tor a pile ol broken 
chairs, eots, and otliei old-tashioned lunutiin; 
in a comer. 

Further awav, there \\a.s a tlight ol sti'])s 
that went down, l.ed by Appii, they moved 
towards the stairs. “Let’s find out wheic 
tliis leads to,” said Appu. prompting the 
others. 

“We mav he walking into danger.” Jtijii 
cautioned. “God alone knows what is at the 
other end of these .steps.” 

“I don’t think we’ve a choice,” said Pralaj). 
thoughtlully. “If wo just sit iu this room, 
waiting for the door to be opened, we have 
no idea how long we mav have to \va (. 
What’s more, if tlie\' find us hiding hen', 
we’ll be in trouble, too. From their eoiisei 
sation, it is more or less clear, this place has 
some eoimectioii with Vinita's kidiiappiiiL- 
Maybe .she is kept somewhere here. So. in 
stead of waiting here, whv not do some 
investigation? Witli some luck, we may gel 
some clue about her whereabouts. Even il 
we get caught, isn’t it better they catch us 
^doing something instead of our waiting to 
be caught? So, let’s go.” 


Jiiju could not think of anything to coun¬ 
ter Prata])’s reasoning. So, he also went 
along, ri'luctantly though. 

Appu always left the thinking part to Pra¬ 
tap. He prelerred action. Now that Pratap, 
too, had agieed with him, he was all 
enthusiasni. 

'Diey came down the stairs slowly. The 
steps became narrower ami iiarrow'er as they 
went down. Appu shone his torch on llie 
steps. 

“Use the torch sparingly,” advised Pratap. 
“For one tiling, we’ve a long night before us 
and we’ve to use this till day-break. If this 
is a tunnel, even daybreak is not going to 
help us. Secondly, it there are people any¬ 
where here, the light is sure to attract their 
attention.” 

After alKiut thirty steps, they reached plain 
ground. Appu again shone his torch and 
they examined the surroundings. It was a 
tunnel about lour feet wide and six feet 
high. A])pu could touch the root with his 
fingertips if he .stretched liis hand a bit. 

They moved forward in single file. Appu 
was in front, Hiju kept himself in the middle, 
and Pratap made tlie rear. 

Tlicy could advance only very slowly. 
Appu had to feel his way with his hands 
and legs. The others also had to do the 
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same, as they could not see each other in 
the darkn(!ss. Several times Hijii bumped 
into Appu. Pratap, too, c-ollided with bijii 
more than onc-e. 

'llie jinintev seemed endless. lh|ii lell lie 
had been walkint; loi hours. They had no 
idea when* tliev were f'oinjf. In lael, A])pn 
had a leelinjf (hat tliev were .^oing loiind 
and round, but Pralap lelt sure that they 
were juocveding in tlie same diieetion, 
whatever it was. But walking in sneh total 
daikiiess was also lerrilving. 

Tlie boys began to leel tired. The\ had 
not eaten anything ior several hours. The 
long walk without looil had its eHeet on the 
Ixws. 'I'he increasing heat in the tuimi'l 
made the triT more and moie dilHenll. 

Jliju tiied to be biave .At ('\er\ step, he 
ho|)ed, one ol them would suggest ilu'y 
«)uld stoj) the tiling walk. But, Ap|)ii at 
least seemed to be en|oving it. 

The\ walked on and on and on. Bi]u’s 
grit was fast weaimg out. lie decided to 
tell them that he would not be able to move 
anv larthei. He was, ni fact, moistening his 
lips to speak when some eool air hit his laee 


He w'alked a couple of steps. Yes, a cool 
breeze was coming m. It was so refreshing. 

“At last!" said Appu. “There's some iriovc- 
ment in the air." His voice clearly showed 
that he, too, was longing lor tresh air and 
a respite from the tiresome walk. 'Hus was 
mo.sl eomlorting to Bipi Soon, stiillv at- 
nuisplu'ie gave wav to eool, liesh air. Hie 
tunnel w’as also growing largei and larger. 
And the\ could licai the sound ol falling 
watei. 

Presentb, tlie\ entered somt'thing like an 
opr'ii space. The sound ol w.iter could be 
heard on out' side. Altei waiting ioi a 
while, Appu switeht'd on Ins toich Ves, it 
was a lairb laigt- space open on one side, 
'riiere was a wateifall xirlualK covering the 
open sitle. But the wav towards the waterlall 
was full ol huge boulders. 

Appu went in the dncctioii ol the water¬ 
fall. He stepped on a lock, slipped, and lell. 
He got up soon and was liapjiv that he did 
not hurt himscll. 

“(ionie over, w'e can rest heri'," shouted 
Appu, shining his torch. He had to shout 
at the lop of his voice to be heard above 
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tlie din of the waterfall. 

All three of them now took their seats on 
boulders. It was cool and comfortable. Bijii 
fell .sleepy. lie yawned and stretched him¬ 
self on the rock itself. “I think I’m going lo 
sleep liere,” he said. 

“.Sleep and comfort, that's the only tiling 
\ou can think of!” Appn said mockinglv. 
“I'm going to I'Xjilore further after a few 
minutes’ rest.” 

Both Appn and Biju looked in the direc¬ 
tion of Pratap for his opinion, without real¬ 
ising that they could not see each other! 
Pratap was searching tlu' ar(>a with the helji 
of Appn’s torch. Soon, he found a lin\ 
stream flowing on one side. The water was 
emtal clear. He took the water in his palms 
and drank it. once, twice, and again, till he 
was satisfied. Appn and Biju also enjoyed 
the cold water to their hearts’ content, ft re- 
1 reshed the boss immen.seK. They forgot 
their tiiedness, hunger, and sleeji. Another 
ten minutes, and they started again. 

The tunnel eontinued to nin from the 
open sjiaee. It seemed to narrow down at 
first, but afterwards it slowly widened, but 
it was again the same story. The boys .ad- 
vi^ueed in darkness with outstretched hands 
feeling for obstacles. It was a regular jiath, 
with near smooth walls. But the ground was 
slightly uneven. 

It looked as though it was an unending 
stretch. Tlie bo)s grew tired. Their legs 
were aching. It had once again become 
stuffy and hot. They wished they wuld sit 
down for a while. But the middle of a nar¬ 
row tunnel was no place for taking rest. Be¬ 
sides, none of them wanted to be the first vo 
disclose that he was tired. Each wailed for 
the other to do that! Meanwhile, the jour 
ney continued. Suddenly, Pratap felt that 
he had seen Appu’s head in a silhouette. It 
meant there was some light somewhme 
About five steps later„ he saw that again. 


“I think I can see some light ahead,” said 
Pratap. 

“I don’t see anything. It’s pitch dark.” 
Biju’s anger and frustration was clear from 
liis voice. But soon, some light could be 
seen ahead. 

“Let’s watch what it is, ” said Pratap. 
“Now we must progress very slowly and not 
speak a word.” 

They moved slowly and silenti)'. The light 
became clearer. The tunnel also seemed to 
be growing larger. They felt that once 
again they were near an open spac-e. Now 
they could see each other, though not very 
clearly. 

Tlie light was actually from a house. 
They walked further keeping close to the 
wall. Tilings were clearer now. To the right 
of where the tunnel ended, there was a large 
building. It stood several steps above tlie 
path in front. Lights were on in two rooms. 
There was a small bulb burning outside, 
too. 

Pratap was walking with his e\es on the 
lioiise when he stumhlcd over a jutting 
rock. lie tried to be calm, but the intense 
pain made him utter a low scream. He sat 
down and looked at tlu' injured toe. His 
toenail had come off and blood was flowing 
from the wound. 

Appu and Biju also sat down. Biju took 
out his handkerchief, folded it, and tied it 
around Pratap’s toe after putting the nail 
in position. He worked with the efficiency 
of a doctor. Soon the flow of the blood 
ceased. 

“I .shall rest here for a while,” said Pra¬ 
tap. Helped by Biju, he moved back a little 
and leaned against the wall, 

“Yes, you be hero while we go and take 
a look around the house,” said Appu. He 
moved towards the house, acoompanied by 
Biju. 
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“Be careful,” Pratap called out. He watch¬ 
ed them climb the steps. A huge pillar 
obstructed his vi.sion of the house. He had 
to strain his neck to see them. The pillar 
cast a shadow, and he thus sat in near 
darkness. 

Appu reached the main door of the liousc, 
when a sliont pierced the air. “WTio’s there?” 

A big-l)uilt man, with a h, ge moustache, 
appeared from the fartlier end of the house. 
Appu was taken aback bv his sudden ajipear- 
ance. Bi|u tiinied back to run, but there 
was another man standing there, facing liim. 

"What’re you two doing licrc'''" asked the 
second man. “How did \on come here?" 

Neitlier Appu nor Biju could tliink ol an 
answer. 

“1 think I've seen these liovs earlier,” said 
the first man. "Now, vvliere was it? Yes, 
yes, tlii'y were at Pauicker’s liouse sesterdav 
morning. Now come on," he continued in a 
tlireatcning voice, “liow did sou reach here?’’ 

Still there was no answer. Appu looked 
defiant. But Biju had .started shivering, 

‘The\ must lx> frii'iids of the little girl. 
Let them spend sometime near her,” said 
the man with the big moustache. He held 
Appu !)}■ his arm and pushed him towards 
the door. Appu tried to resist, but could do 
little against the iron grip of the man. Biju 
easily obeyed when the second man pu.shed 
him. Tlie moustachioed man opened the 
main door and the two dragged in the boys. 

After about two minutes the men came 
out. “I hope this business ends soon. I 
don’t like holding innocent children like 
this.” said the smaller man. 


Radhakrishnan 
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Our Sloru: the secohp pav's competition beoins at noon, in the 

M0RNIN6 KAREN TOURS SAtONAE WITH ALP ARSLAN. THEY SAVOR THE SMELL 
OF HOT CAKES ANO OF A HiREt? SUIPE'S LIES. "THIS /S 7HE POOL W 
WHICH f/z^assus t^fownep,'' he EKRAINSAS KAREN rocks with RATHER 
TOO much LAUSHTER. when alp STEADIES HER... 


SHE STEALTHILV slips the LAP'S 
KNIFE FROM ns SHEATH, CASTING 
IT BEHIND. "THAT WILL COST.H/A[ 
SHE THINKS. 
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ONLY AS THE knife-THROWINS EVENT APT’RQACHES 
POES ALP NOTICE THE LOSS. HIS PARTNER PRINCE 
VALIANT EARNED HI6H POINTS. BUT FORCED TO 
BORROW AN UNFAMILIAR BLADE, ALP VENTURES 
WITHIN A HAIR'S BREADTH OF MURDER. HE ANP 
VAL SUP INTO SECOND PLACE. 


THEV RECOUP WITH SWORDPLAY. THE MASKED aP 
MAN ISASILE ByT HIS ARMS ARE WEAK; VAL 
TRIUMPHS. BUT THE MASKED HOUNSSTER FISHTS 
LONG AND HARD, RETIRING ONLY WITH A BLADE AT HIS 
THROAT. BY NIGHTFALL, VAL ANP ALR ALONG WITH IHE 
STRANGERS, ARE FAR IN THE LEAP. 
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YET ALP IS STia TROUBLED ABOUT 
THE MISSING KNIFE. •HMmtfZm 
ioa THm?" HE CAUS INTO ns 
OWKSCP ROOM AT THE MN. 
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BUT IT IS VALETA WHO SITS BY THE FIRE AS ALP SPILLS OUT HIS TALt. 

‘uiLfM rooH Tom mfe. m sure; she says, pretending to be karem. 
’SHeisnsprsHY-mjTiVfrMuaiiHioifE. the thoushtoe your 
WIHNIN 6 AW wmtm smut ...* as ALP DEPARTS TO PONDER THIS HEWS 
UALETA SITS BY THE RRE, ENJOYING WHAT JEALOUSY HAS MADE HER DO. 

• tin Ml MMvMAMi. Me. WoMilMM ^ 














AT BREAKFAST VALETA LAVISHES ALP WITH SHY AFFECTION. THE 
NIGHT BEFORE HE MAD MISTAKEN HER FOR KAREN IN THE FIRELIGHT, ANP VALETA, 
PRIVEN BY ENVY, HAP SEIZEP THE OPPORTUNITY, PLAYING KAREN'S PART ANP 
CONFIDING THAT POOR VALETA WAS LOVESICK. THE SEEP SOWN, VAtfTA'S CHARMS 
HELP IT GROW KAREN WATCHES HELPLESSLY AS HER FRIENP ALP IS ENSNARED. 
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ALP DEPARTS THE INN IN A MERRY 
MOOD, BELIEVING ONE PRINCESS 
TO BE IN PURSUIT ANP ANOTHER, 
SRENPL, THE TOURNAMENT'S PRIZE, 
WITHIN HIS GRASP. 
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DAYDREAMING, HE ACCIDENTALLY FELLS A STROLLER. 
THEY STARE AT EACH OTHER IN BEWILDERMENT. THE 
RESEMBLANCE IS STRIKING "YOO iOOXFAMH/Aft.'’ 
ALP STAMMERS. THE OTHER LAD, WHEN HE FINDS 
HIS VOCE, YELLS UP THE STREET. ‘ATANAS/ 
ATAMAS/’ SUDDENLY ALP'S ARMS ARE PINNED. 
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*5HALL 1 AHfieSTHIM, S/HB?" THE SPEAKER IS THE 
TOURNAMENT JUDGE. *HANOSOFF, ATANAS," THE 
NOBLE YOUTH COMMANDS. AND OF ALP HE ASKS; 
'‘PIP YOU £F£R SEE TMS MAN BEFORE COMING TO 
SALONAE?" ALP NODS. AT THAT, ATANAS ANP HIS 
MASTER MOVE OFF. ARGUING VIOLENTLY. 


KAREN HAS NOT BEEN 
IDLE. SHE SUSPECTS 
HER TWIN OF FOUL PLAY. 

MiETA ACMES FOR 
Aif^'SHE VOWS, 'THEN 

grenpl's me shall be!' 

ONLY ONE TEAM OF 
CONTESTANTS STANDS 
BETWEEN ALP AND THE 
LAURELS, AND KAREN 
DETERMINES TO TILT THE 
ODDS IN ALPS FAVOR. 
SHE SNEAKS TO THE INN 
OF THE MASKEB STRANGERS. 
hearing NOTHING SHE 
E>frERS . 
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...AND IS CAUGHT IN MIDAIR “I 
RECOSNUE YOU EVEN FROM 
BEMINP, KAREN,"A YOUNG VOICE 
LAUGHS THE LAUGH e SAIAN'S. 
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"WHAT/m you POMG TeRE?" KAREN ASKS WHEN SHE 
RNPS A VOICE, "you WERE/HIHP/A."GALM PONS HIS MASK ANP SOWS. 

*lEXPECT YOU HAVE seen ME AT THE TOURNAMENT. ANP WHAT BRINGS yoU 
HBS?" KAREN EXPLAINS ABOI*T HER FRIENP ALf? ANP ABOUT VALETA, AND THEN 
SHE POUTS: "IWANTEP TOFtNPA WAY TO AAAIS THE MAStSP STRAN&RS LOSE 


THEN ALP ANP FATHER WOULP 
WIN. ALP WOULP BE GIVEN 
PRINCESS OPENIN. 'S HANP ANP 
VALETA WOUIP SULK FO.R AAONTNS 
50 MUCH FOR THAT IPEA " 
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SUDDENLY KAREN LAUSHS "6ALAN ARE YOU HOPING 
TO MARRY 6REHQL YOSTSELF?" HE IS ABOUT TO 
EXPLAIN WHEN YUAN CHEN APPEARS AND STIFLES THE BOY. 
"SfEECH IS HUMAN SILENCE PIWNE. NAREN, YOU 
MUST TELL HO OHE OUR IPENTITIES. TOO MUCH 
HAPPINESS PEFENPS ON IT." 


il<l 






THE TOURNAMENT RESUMES ON THE MORROW AND 
PRINCE VALIANT EXPLORES THE STREETS OF SAIONAE 
HE KNOWS NOTHINS OF THE TWINS' FEUD OR OF 
ALPS STRANSE ENCOUNTER BUT THAT CHANCE 
MEETINS HAS SET EVENTS IN MOTION. THUS IT 
HAPPENS THAT VAL FINDS HIMSELF SURROUNDED. 
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*WE WOULP BE PLEA5EP 70ESCORT YOU TO THE PALACE. ' THE TOURNAMENT 
JUPSE SAYS. IN REaV, ML UNSHEATHES THE 'SIN6INS SWORD' THE FIRST 
ATTACKER HE FWRRIES WITH A KKX, WHIRLINS AT ONCE TO FEND OFF A 
SECOND. BUT THE BLADE ARCS OVER THE SHORT FELLOW'S HEAP, ANP VAL'S 
CALF RAVS FOR THE MISTAKE. A PRINCELY KNEE SEEKS REVENSE, 

6 ini Km* Fnum SytMcm Inc WofU imnirt, 


AT THE INN, ALP RECEIVES A 
SUMMONS FROM KINS Z06. 
6USPECTINS NOTHINS, HE OBEYS 
AT ONCE 
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IT IS UKC 0ATTLW6 

AftOSQU/TOS. CJNLY WHEN ONE ATTACKER CLIMBS A BALCONY 
PROPS A CHAMBER POT 15 VAL SUBPUEP. 
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TAKINS NO CHANCES, IHEY TRUSS 
HIM LIKE A ROAST ANP CART HIM 
TO THE AUSUST PRESENCE OF 
206. IN THE THRONE ROOM THE 
BLINPFOLP IS REMOVEP. 
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VUA/» VAL CRIES. ANP THEN HIS EYES WANPER TD 
THE OTHER FIGURE. “ALP?' THE TWO LAPS ARE 
IPENTICAL. 'SILSNCE.' KINS 106 CQWMANPS. HIS 
EYES CLOSE ANP HI9 SPEECH BEGINS TD RAMBLE. 
•Tm/TY YEARS ASO AS A VIOLENT STORM RASEO 
OUTSIPE, MY BELOYEP QUEEN SAVE BRETH TO TYYINS.. 
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'\.,.ANP THEN SAVE UP HER SOUL. TWHS! EVER SINCE 
THE CIVIL WAR LCm ASO THE NOBLES OF PALMAVA 
HAVE FORBIPDEN THE HOUSE OF ZOO TO HAVE TWINS 
WHAT COULPZ PO? TO SAVE MY SONS ISLAUQHTEREP 
ALL WITNESSES. FOOUSNL V I F0R60T TO ASH WHICH 
BOY WAS BORN FIRST. 
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“I PKNEP ONE AT RANPOM ANP 
SENT HIM OFF WITH MY TRUSTY 
ATANAS, mo FOUNP N/M A SOOP 
NOME IN THE RUSTY ISLES. I 
FUUD TWf FMENTS SENBROUSLY. 
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W HEN Midas, King of Crete, jios- 
sessed the “Golden Toneh’. 
there lived a bird in his gardc'n who 
had escaped his “golden touch” and 
sang heautifiilly morning and evening 
Although so much wealth and gold 
surrounded him, tlic king’s heart was 
heavy, for his beloved daught(;r had 
turned to a statue of gold when he had 
kissed her. The only things that cheer¬ 
ed him now were the song of the bird 
and the sight of the stars—things lu; 
had not been able to reach. 

At last, King Midas realised his fol¬ 
ly and stupidity and was released from 
the curse of the “golden touch”. Once 
again, his food tasted good; his books 
no longer had pages of gold leaves, the 
roses bloomed with soft delicate petals; 
and his daughter was restored ali\c 
aad lovely. 

;So happy was the king that his heai I 
grew kind and his wisdom great; and 
in his joy, he remembered the bird 
which had consoled him in the days of 
his misery, and he asked for a boon. 

“May the bird which sang to me in 
the garden be made into a most glori¬ 
ous one with feathers, the colour of 
gold, so that people may know hence¬ 
forth that a bird and a twinkling sta' 

. are worth more than great riches!" 

So it was that the “Golden Oriole 
came and lived in the fruit trees of the 


garden, and his wife wore the colours 
of the fresh green leaves in S])ring. 
(Local names: Hindi, Pilak; Bengali, 
Benebau) 

The Golden Oriole sings less these 
days, for King Midas lias been dead 
a long, long lime, but men still remem¬ 
ber his woi'ds when they see a Golden 
Oriole in the mango trees: ‘that gold is 
worth little unless the owner has a 
k)viug hearl’. 

As soon as the mango tree bears fruit 
and it starts lo ripen, you will very 
likely hear a musical, rich, whistling 
call, which has been rendered as ‘Fe- 
lo-lo’, followed by a flash of yellow 
wings from the mango grove. Look 
closely, and yon will see the Golden 
Oriole, a bright yellow bird—a sum¬ 
mer visitor-which comes to us in April 
and leaves us in October. 

Orioles are entirely arboreal birds 
and hardly ever descend to the ground. 
They can often be seen in pairs flitting 
from tree to tree or from one branch 
to another, chasing each other through 
the foliage with a .swift and undulat¬ 
ing flight. There is not a mango grove 
or orchard in India without its ‘(juota’ 
of Orioles, but most of them avoid 
deep forest. Normally, the Oriole in¬ 
habits only the foothills of the Hima¬ 
layas. upto a height of 5,{KK) ft. It is 
resident in most localities, but is a lo- 
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cal migrant in others. This local migra¬ 
tion has not been fully studied so far, 
and it is an interesting aspect for close 
study and observation. 

Orioles subsist on a diet oi beiTi(?s, 
fruits, wild figs, and the nectar of flow¬ 
ers. Insects and worms arc alst) re¬ 
lished. Their calls are iiuuici'ous and 
two birds perched on iicigiiboiirhig 
trees will keep bandying a vivacious 
and merry piu-peew, piu-pipimro-piu' 
as if to prolong the all-too-short cool 
mornings of wilting summer days. Tlu'ir 
whistle-like calls are easily mimicked, 
but the birds are seldom deceived due 
to their .shy and suspicious t('mpcra- 
ment. 

Naturalists agr(‘e tliat llie Oriole is 
j)robablv one ol the best artisans and 
arcliih'cts among birds. In fact, its 
nest-building goes beyond skilled crafts¬ 


manship into the field of construction 
engineering! 

How the bird builds or rather 
weaves the long, pocket-shaped nest is 
something amazing to see. The first 
strands, usually long ones, ai‘e loosely 
wound around a selected twig. Each 
additional fibre the Oriole brings to 
the growing nest is worked into the 
“fabric ’ by shuttle-like movements of 
the bill. 

As the work progresses and the 
hanging mass of plant fibres, milkweed 
silk, and sometimes string, horsehair, 
and bits of cloth takes shape, the tem¬ 
po ol these .shuttle movements increas¬ 
es greatly. 

There is a record ol ornithologists 
having counted more than a hundred 
of the thrust-and-draw motions made 
{Conlinued on page 50) 
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The Price of Love 


U NDER the sliade of a eoeoimt 
grove oil the seashore, the Portu¬ 
guese traders opened boxes ol irier- 
ehandise brought by them from Isurope 
before King Rahadur Shah of (hijaral. 
He was a young man in the prime ol 
his life. Pleased with the mereliandise, 
he gave with an open hand. The Portu¬ 
guese, however, had their eye on big¬ 
ger things and were anxious to esta- 
bli.sh a trading eenlre at Din, a ehauee 
to colonise, and move into the vast 
hinterland. After eoiistaiit lailures, tliev 
had Lit upon a plan. 

They had with them a eharmiug lass. 
Her eiirly, golden hair was bewiteiiiiig 
and in her blue eyes, there was an ( x- 
pression of peiplexily. She was the 
centre of atlraetiou. Rahadur Shah was 
dumbstruek by her peerless beauty, 
“.Mary, pay your respects to the Kmg 
of Ciijarat, Rahadur Shah," the leader 
of the merehauts ordered. She raised 
her bashful eyes and with sti iking 
grace bowed before the king. 

Rahadur Shah was enamoured. 
“Whos this girl? Does she hold an\ 
share in the trade?’ he asked. 

• The leader answered ipiite modesth , 
“pier lather died on the ship and she 
has no guardian, She is quite young 
and in Diu, we cannot find a good 
match for her. Were, therefore, iilan- 
ning to send her back to Portugal." 

Bahadur Shah niaiutained a strange 
silence. lie gave some gifts to the 
merchants and asked them not to go 
away from Diu M'ithout informing him, 
Bahadui' Shah passed the whole 
p night restless, thinking of the golden- 
haired girl. The next day, he becanu 


a captive of the Portuguese beauty’s 
golden hair. He bought her from the 
merchants. 

Those were the days of Babar. The 
Pathaii states of India were busv try¬ 
ing to save themselves from his clut¬ 
ches. The states of Bengal, Bihar and 
Deccan also failed to check the flood 
of the Mughals. Babar establi.shed a 
large kingdom in India. After his death, 
Humayun wanted to extend the boun¬ 
daries f)f the kingdom, lie was inclined 
to move towards (iujarat. 

The Portuguese beauty served her 
country well and ae(|uired many facili¬ 
ties from Rahadur Shah for her country¬ 
men. Pweii then, their greed was only 
growing. They wanted complete 
monopoly over the trade of Gujarat. 
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when Cupid plays the game of love, 
no man, not even a king, can keep his 
head! Mary went on a hunger-strike 
for two days. Bahadur Shah was puz¬ 
zled, but Mary’s latest demand was 
soon made. ‘Portuguese merchandise 
should not be taxed . 

Bahadur Shah was at a loss to under¬ 
stand bow the matter ol trade and 
taxation came into the head of a lady 
supposed to have only a heart for 
kingly love. 

Bahadur Shah tried persuasion. 
“Mary, these are matters for the gov¬ 
ernment to decide. You should not in¬ 
terfere in these matters. The merchants 
of (hijarat will revolt against this or¬ 
der. The government s revenue will be 
affech'd. 1 don’t understand what you 
will gain by this.” 

With tearful eyes, Mary glanced at 
Bahadur Shah and said, “1 am a Por¬ 
tuguese lady. W'e test our husbands 
with such demands. Even the tears of 
a lady do not aflect your heart. How 
cruel the Indian.s are! Had I known this 
. she hid her face in lier hand and 
.started sobbing. 

Bahadur Shah took her in his anus. 
“You cannot understand my limita¬ 
tions!' 

“1 understand everything, . You 
regard m\ cominunih as inferior to 
yours. In order to keej) the Portuguese 
away from business, your government 
has introduced such heavy taxes. Now 
1 beseech you to Iree me. It is not pos¬ 
sible for me to lead the life of slavery. ” 
Then she took recourse to her most 
etfectiv(‘ weapon-tears. 

Bahadur Shah aecei)ted defeat, "All 
right. Mary , 1 e.xempt the Portuguese 
from taxation lor one year. Now look 
at me, .Mary'. Just smile and be happy!’ 

Ciradiially', the Portuguese iK'cainc 
more and more powerful. They were 


not only exempted from taxes but were 
permitted to establish a trade centre at 
Daman. The news spread like wild fire 
throughout Gujarat. People became 
furious. The Portuguese had always 
looked down upon Indians. Now this 
incident instigated them to show 
greater hatred towards the inhabitants 
of the land. 



Bahadur Shah w'as one of the greatest 
kings of Gujarat, He was sensible, in¬ 
telligent, and prudent, but under the 
spell of love, he forgot the conditions 
prevailing in his dominion. When a 
deputatiton of traders went to see him, 
the Portuguese lady once again mis¬ 
guided him. 

Suddenly, Bahadur Shah got the 
ncw's of an inpending invasion by Hu- 
mayun. He awoke from his dream of 
pleasure. But it was too late. Hatred 
of the Portuguese had created many ^ 
traitors in the country'. All the nobles 
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of Gujarat joined Humayun. The army 
was disloyal and the soldiers had be¬ 
come treacherous. He was sure to be 
defeated. 

Ilumayim pursued Bahadur Shah, 
who had fled to Cambay. He followed 
him there but arrived at the port on 
the day Bahadur Shah took a ship for 
Diu. Humayun besieged the fortress. 
The victory encouraged him to distii- 
bute (he fields of Gujarat among Iiis 
officers, as though the conquest was 
complete and permauent. The king¬ 
dom assumed, for a short ti)nc, the ap- 
peaiauce of a settled provinc'c of tlu' 
Mughal empire. 

The lady lor whom Bahadur Shah 
had staked his kingdom was with him. 
At Diu, she looked scornfully at Ba¬ 
hadur Shah and said, “Bahadur Shah, 

(Continued from page 20) 

It was always a busy road until late 
into the evening. Then the traffic began 
to trickle. By midnight, except for the 
passing of a stray cyclist or motorist, 
the road was quiet. 

Nothing went up or down it now. It 
was so peaceful.... 

A sudden noise jarred upon the ear. 
It was a scooter somewhere down the 
road. It sputtered and .screamed. Ano- 
'iher voice of the night? It was rather 
•'a voice in the night, like that of a loud 
intruder in a tranquil lane. 

There was some more sputtering. It 
was louder and harsher. If it went on 
for some more tune, the entire locality 
might be roused. But the next second 
it trailed off. And then it stopper; al¬ 
together. 

And in the quiet the voice of the 
night came again. Near me was -'he 
patter of the rain. In the trees was the 


if you remember, one day you had ex¬ 
pressed great hatred for the Portu¬ 
guese.’ 

Mary laughed heartily and said, “We 
know how to trade. 1 feel that by pre- 
.seiiting Bahadur Shah’s head to Hu¬ 
mayun, we can fetch enonnous wealth. 
What is your opinion, 0 king of 
Gujarat? ’ 

At that very moment, some Portu¬ 
guese men with naked swords in hand 
entered the roojii. Mary asked smiling¬ 
ly. “What is your last wish, Bahadur 
Shah?” 

Bahadur Shah repented. “If my 
countrymen can hear me, they .should 
expel the treacherous Portuguese from 
this pious land." 

Those were his last words. 

Shamsuddin 

rustling of the wind. And from the dis¬ 
tance came the croaking of the frogs, 
distilled. 

O. P. Bhagat 

( Continued from page 19) 

end of the strap. The strap is alst) jnade 
of webbing and its top end is .secured to 
a ‘strong point’ in the aircraft. The 
length of the static line is 12 feet 0 
inches. The strap has to be long enough 
to ensuie that the jrarachute will be 
well below the aircraft before it opens, 
and short enough so that the chute is 
not caught in the slip stream and twist¬ 
ed round the rear plane or the tail 
wheel. In a dakota the strap is attached 
to a steel cable running along the side 
of the aircraft. Th(‘ strap attachment is 
clipped to this cable and moves with 
the jumpers as they shuffle one by one 
towards the exit. 

Mukesh Chopra 
(To be continued) 
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THE STORY SO FAR 

Miiux), Ravi Jaroh and Sonia arc driv¬ 
ing had from Khandala when Minoo's 
hike is hit hij a cream coloured forcigiv 
make ear. 

Minoo and his pillion rider, Ravi, are sent 
fli/ine into the air. Minoo lands safehj on 
the road hut Ravi is catajmUed towards the 
edee of the cliff. Jacob ami Sonia find him 


hanging precariously onto a bush eight feet 
below. With the help of aiuither person they 
maiuigc to pull him up. Soon Ravi begins to 
feel better ami they continue their journey 
to the farm house. Un the way they spot the 
same ear parked outside a restaurant. Jacob 
is tempted, to settle scores with them but 
Ravi docs not allow him to. As luck would 
have it the same people come to the farm¬ 
house where Ravi, Minoo, Jacob and Soma 
are staying. The two men are hippies. One 
of them is a Nepali with a Ghengiz Khan 
mnu-taehe. The other has an 'Ankh,' the 
Egyption symbol of eternity on a thick 
chain roumi his neck. 

The two hippies pick up a (piarrel with 
them. Sonia knows Karate, .so .she knocks one 
of them down. The hippies hurry back to 
their car and drive off. 

Much later iiliile listening to the news on 
radio they discover a big theft his taken 
place in Rombay. A gem from a Tibetan idol 
has been stolen. Jacob's elder brother. Mor¬ 
ris, is an inspedor in the Bombay C.I.D. 
Jacob is sure he would be on the ea.se. Ravi, 
Minoo, Sonia and Jacob decide to go to 
Bombay the next day and inve.stigate. 

II. ENCIOUNTEU WITH A LAMA 

ARLY iiexl iiiDiniiig, the Tigers set 
out lor Bonilui\. Minoo s iniele 
and annl saw them off, making them 
promise to come again soon. They 
humped their way down tlie driveway 
that wound between tlie mango trees. 
Sonia looked hack for a last glimpse 
at the prett\' stonehonse with its tiled 
roof and waved to the two figures 
standing there. 

‘‘Stop fidgeting!” Jaeoh grumhled. 
“Do you ha\'e to keep turning round?” 

“Yes! Because, if you take a last 
Backward look at a place you are leav¬ 
ing, you are sure to return!” explained 
Sonia. 
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“You girls! Always superstitious!” 

Soon, they had passed Panvel and 
were on their way towards Chembut 
and the new bridge connecting the is¬ 
land of Bombay to the mainland. Sonia 
was fascinated with everything. It was 
all so different from her well-laid ont 
city of Chandigarh. 

They went to Minoo's bouse on 
Hughes Road first, then to the Mer¬ 
chants’ on Marine Drive. Finally, they 
landed up at Jacobs house on the first 
floor of an old building at Colaba. 

“Hey, McuTis! ’ Jacob called to bis 
elder brother, who was rushing ont, 
“Where’re yon off to in such a hurry 
on a Snnda\?’ 

“Sunday or not. I’m busy. Kobbeiy 
of an emerald from a statue. Vm on 
the case!” 

“Hey, terrific! Tel! us more aliont 
it!’ exclaimed Ra\i. 

“Police business has nothing to do 
with you, kids! fb'ard nie':^ So, don t go 
snoojn'ng around. I ni warninii you'' 
Morris cautioned as he eased his tall 
form into the ]X)lice jee]) that cannon¬ 
ed around the corner to pick him up 
“Bve! he waved a salute. 

“JACOB! called his mother, a lal 
grey-haired woman with a chec'rful 
face. “What do you mean by returning 
g day late? You were to be here by 
the Sabbath! That was yestertlav Yon 
missed going F) the Synagogue! ” 

“Oh Ma, you know I’m not so parti¬ 
cular about these things as you and 
Dad are!” Jacob said nonchalaritlx’. 

His mother cbnckled, shaking all 
over. “It’s your Dad who insists on 
these things, son, it’s your Dad! But I 
know mv sons!” She chuckled again. 
“Hi. children! Did yon have a nice 
time? Come and have hot tea and bis¬ 
cuits! ” She held out a plate. 

“Thanks, but we had breakfast be¬ 


fore we left Karjat,” Minoo refused 
politely. 

“How do you think I became so 
healthy? By eating! Look at yourselves, 
you skinny lot! Have another break¬ 
fast! ’ Mrs. Cohen advised, laughing. 

So they did. 

Later that morning, the Tigers went 
along to the place where the theft had 
taken place. It was a lovely old stone 
building. 

“There’s a policeman on duty out¬ 
side,” Sonia pointed ont. 

Jacob sanntt'red u]) to him and ask¬ 
ed him where Inspector Cohen was. 

“\\1iy? What business have yon with 
him?” the havaldar demanded. 

“I’m his brother, and 1 want to see 
him. 1 have a message for him!” Jacob 
insisted. 

“I’ve an idea,” Sonia whispered to 
Ravi. “Let’s create a diversion. Then 
whilst the policeman comes to inves¬ 
tigate, Jacob and Minoo can slip in¬ 
side.” 

“Right! agreed Ravi. The Tigers 
went into a huddle, and then Ravi and 
Sonia walked in the direction of the 
bikes. 

“Ravi, I want to ride one of the 
bikes!” cried Sonia loudly. “Why won’t 
you all let me? 

“Because girls don’t have enough 
strength to control a bike!” 

"T like that!" Sonia swung a long 
leg over one of the machines. “I’ve 
seen many women riding motorbikes 
in Bombay!” 

“Sonia, get off!” cried Ravi, and in 
the resulting tug of war the bike fell 
over. 

“Now look what von’vc done! ” cried 
the girl. “Thank goodness, I managed 
to get mv leg free* in time! 1 could 
have been hurt!” 

Meanwhile Jacob and Minoo had 
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disappeared round a nearby comer, 
waiting for a signal. And it came. 

“Ilavaldar!” Ravi called loudly. “Can 
you help me lift up the bike?” 

Gnunbling, the policeman strolled 
over, and the other two boys took the 
opportunity to slip inside the unguard¬ 
ed entrance. 

The hall was very large, and right 
then was lull of policemen and officials. 
Jacob and Minoo easily found the sta¬ 
tue in (iiiestion. It was not very large. 
About two leet high. The face was 
serene. Hands folded in its lap. Legs 
cro.ssed. In tlie middle of its forehead, 
between llu' eyebrows was—A CAF- 
INC HOLE! 

“Wow! just look at that!" e.xclainied 
.Minoo, chewing on his lower lip. “The 
cnu'rakl must be (iiiile a size! ’ 

“As large' as a marble!” Jacob guess¬ 
ed, His gaz(' darted eagerly around, 
taking in everything, 

A n’ibetan official was busy talking, 
to inspector (Jolieii, amongst others. 

“When the Dalai Lama with his 
group of lamas and Tibetan refugees 
left Lhasa to seek refuge in India,” the 
little man was telling .so ('.xeitedly, ’ thev 
brought this precious idol with them.’ 
He was gesticulatiug as he talked. “It 
is hundreds ol sears old and the em¬ 
erald, the stolen, missing emerald, is its 
Third Ese. We in Tibet believe in the 
Third Eye,” 

“W'e are df)ing our best to recover 
it, Mr, Dorje!” That was Inspector 
(a)hen. 

“It is held in great veneration b\' us 
Tibetans! (heat veneration! Now, what 
are we going to do?” He look off his 
glasses and mojsped his perspiring 
round face with a handkerchief, his 
hand shaking with emotion. “Your 
gosc'inuK'nt persuaded us to exhibit 
this pricele.ss idol against our better 



judgement! It was difficult for us to re¬ 
fuse!” 

“Its all riglit, sir. We will recover 
the emerald. Just give us some more 
details about,. . Hey! You boys!” lii- 
si'M'ctor Cohen spotted Jacob and Mi¬ 
noo. “Who let vou in here? ’ He strode 
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over to them. “You have no business to 
be here! Leave at once!” 

“Take it easy, Morris! We only want¬ 
ed to see the idol....” Jacob wa.s in¬ 
terrupted by a firm hand propelling 
him to the door. Minoo trailed after 
him. 

“OUT! OUT!” thundered the already 
harassed Inspector. 

Sonia and Ravi were sitting near the 
bikes. The havaldar looked up in sur¬ 
prise when he saw the boys emerging 
from the hall. 

“Now what?” Minoo sounded crest¬ 
fallen. “I guess we’ll just have to... 

He was cut off l)y Sonia. “Look!” 
.she hissed, grabbing his arm. “Look at 
that man! He’s very familiar! ” 

They all turned and looked at tlie 
dapper figure standing outside the 
gates. He had .short, golden hair, and 
was dressed in a brown suit. In hi.s 
hand he carried a cane. On his head 
was, of all things, a felt hat. The per¬ 
fect gentleman. 

“Yes,” Jacob muriniired, rubbing his 
chin thoughtfully, “we have seen him 
somewhere .. .Oh, he's walking awa\'! 
I think he has noticed us watching him. 
Let’s follow him at a distance on our 
bikes. Right now evei’yone is su.specl 
in my books!” 

, The man led them down Colaba 
Causeway, and then turned into one of 
the side lanes. Just then, the traffic 
lights turned red. 

“Dash it!” muttered Jacob. “We ll 
lose him now!” 

Five minutes later they got the green 
signal and turned into the side street. 
No sign of the man. 

“Let’s park our bikes and look 
around,” suggested Minoo. “Look, 
^there’s that hotel where all the hippies 
usually stay.” 

“I can see quite a few Arabs as well! ’ 


Sonia remarked, looking up at the bal¬ 
conies. 

Suddenly, her gaze fell upon a Tibe¬ 
tan monk or lama. He was seated 
beneath a tree on the pavement. He 
had a perfectly calm impassive face 
and wide open eyes—their gaze fixed 
on some invisible far-distant object 
somewhere up in space. He was wear¬ 
ing monastic garments, a saffron robe 
which he had wound round his body. 
In front of him, on the ground, was an 
empty bowl, with neither a saucer nor 
a cover. He had a Prayer Mdieel which 
he was turning with a regular click- 
elick. And he softly droned “Om! Mani 
padmi hum! Mani padnii hum!” His 
voice was hypnotic. Sonia was fasci¬ 
nated. Just for a moment the lama 
turned his head ever so slightly and 
his eyes bored into hers. She felt a 
.shiver tingle down her .spine. 

“That Tibetan monk!” she whi.sper- 
ed to Jacob. For some rea.son she felt 
shaken. “I don’t like him. .. ” 

“Oh be quiet, Sotiia! Ravi interrupt¬ 
ed. “You're not going to start on this 
sixth sense business again, are you? ” 

They wandered down the road, pre¬ 
tending to look into the shop windows. 
Sonia was uncomfortably coascious of 
the monk’s g,aze boring into her back. 
Or was it her imagination? Whenever 
.she glanced hi.s way, he seemed to be 
gazing straight ahead into space, in¬ 
toning. 

Suddenly. “Freeze!” hi.ssed Jacob. 
For there, reflected in the glass of the 
shop window they were looking into 
were the The Ankh and the Nepali 
coming out of the hotel opposiite. 
“EHick into this doorway or they’ll see 
us!” 

From their hiding place they watch¬ 
ed the hippies. Thapa had something 
in his hand and was .showing it to The 
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Ankh. He was talking excitedly, and 
the Ankh was silent. 

Snddenly, two men erupted from a 
iiearhv' Irani Cafe and attacked them. 
In a inatter of minutes, the unprepared 
hijipies were half lying on the ground, 
and the miscreants ran off. 

“(rosh, a crowd is gathering! Let’s 
join it! We won t he noticed! ” said 
Jacob. 

They slipped across the roatl and 
stood on the fringe of the gathering. 

“lie stole something Irom me 
the Nepali spat out, dark eyes flashing 
dangerously. The Ankh .stood up silent¬ 
ly, turned around, and clipped the Ne- 
])ali across the head. 

"What s that all about?’ murmured 
Minoo. 

“Who were the other men? Jacob 
asked one of the crowd. “\\'hat has 
happened?’ lb' bent and ])icked up 
something that fell ont of Thapa's i)oc- 
kel without his realising it. A KEY! 
Jacob slipped it into his pocket. 

“Oiu' of them was Ahmed Khan, a 
dealer from (!hor ba/ar, ’ said a man 
standing nearby. 


“But why did they attack these two?” 

“Now, how would I know?” the man 
sounded irritated. “They must have 
had something that he wanted. Such 
things are always happening here!” 

Meanwhile, Sonia was watching the 
Tibetan lama out of the corner of her 
eye. He seemed most interested in 
what was going on, and his Prayer 
Wheel was silent! She didn't care what 
the others said; her senses told her 
there was something odd about him 
that made her feel uneasy. His eyes 
were gleaming strangely. Suddenly, he 
looked up and, finding Sonia’s e)'e on 
him, resumed his click-click, and in- 
tonal ions. 

“1 say! Jacob his.sed excitedly. “Let’s 
go lo Minoo’s house and dfseuss all this. 
Sometliing funny seems to be going on. 
The genth'man we followed from the 
hall looks a bit like The Ankh! Maybe 
they re related. And he did disapj)ear in 
this direclion. Ciome on, 'rigers, weve 
lots to discuss!’ 

Kaiiiala HamcliaiKluiii 
( To be continued) 
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> OH AN was the only son of rich 

-‘■’A parents. They gave him whatever 
he asked for. They never scolded him 
or piuiished him. And he grew np to he 
a spoilt child. But they adored him. At 
heart, Mohan was a good hoy. He loved 
his parents dearly. 

When he began going to school, he 
made friends easily. He shared his toys 
and food with them. Ilis iwrenls gave 
him plenty of sweets and these he 
shared with his friends. They always 
surrounded him. 

One day, Mohan fell ill. He was 
^ taken to the nearby hospital. The doc¬ 
tor examined him and said, “He is all 
right, but his stomach is ill. He has a lot 
of worms. We must get rid of them. 

Mohan’s parents were worried no end. 
But'in three days the boy had recovered, 
and they took him home. 

“Remember,” said the doctor to 
Mohan’s father, “sweets are his enemy 
Don’t give him too many.” 

Mohan’s parents followed the doc¬ 
tor’s advice, and poor Mohan had to 
go without sweets. It was very hard 
for him. He begged, he cried, he went 
into a rage, but for once his parents 
did not give in. They were scared. “No, 
i^n,’’ they consoled him, “no sweets. Or 
else you’ll have to go to hospital 
again, and they will pump yom- 


stomach and will keep \'Ou there for a 
long time. No sweets.” 

Mohan saw that his jwrents were 
(letcnnined. He tried to forget the 
wonderlul taste of sweets. And he 
would have forgotten, too. But there 
were those friends of his. He used to 
give them sweets. Now tlu'v were dis- 
appointei! and angry. They made fun 
of his parents. “Your father is a miser,” 
said Bhn.shan, who was supposed to be 
his dearest friend and constant compa¬ 
nion. “What’s wrong with sweets? All 
of us eat a lot of them, and nothing 
goes wrong with us. Your father only 
wants to save money.” 

Mohan tried to defend his father. By 
and by, he began to think, Bhushan 
might be right. The other boys soon 
left his company, though Bhushan was 
still with him. And the two wondered 
how they could have sweets again. They 
had no money. At last, Bhushan had a 
plan. “Why not make some money?” 
And he told him how. 

Mohan hesitated, but Bhushan said, 
“Your father is rich. He won't know. ” 

And so Mohan learnt to steal. 

It was easy. His father usually hung 
his coat on the hanger. It was there till 
he went out the next day. And there 
were always a lot of small coins in the 
pockets. He never counted them. Even 
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if he counted, he would not know 
Mohan had taken some, for his mother 
too, always took out coins from his 
father’s ])()ckets to pay lor small thiiif:;s. 
Mohan first took a 25-paise coin and 
kept it i!» his shirt pocket. Then a 50- 
])aise C'oiii, Then two or three coins. 
And he handed them all to Bhu.shan to 
buy sweets, and they had their fill, and 
it was very nice. It soon became a 
habit, and thoujili Mohan was unhappy 
at fir.^l, he be^un not to think of it 
later. 

Hhushan too came from a good 
lainily, but thev were poor, lie could 
not steal any money, but he was lull 
of i(I('as. 

Once Mohan brought a two-rupee 
note, and the two boys cut their chess¬ 
es and went lor a movie. They liked it 
moie than the sweOs. U\ and by, 
Molian began to steal biggyr amounts 
and tli<‘\ went to cinema often or ate 
whate\er sweets they wanted. 

Tiieii Hinislian bad another idea. W hy 
not cut classes lor a whole day? They' 
could go to the lu'arby town. See a 
movie, hat what the\ wanted. Iteturn 
by the lime llu* school was over, (io 
home No one would know. 

It was a great idea. But wherr' was 
the nionec? Bhu.shan .suggested, ‘Clan 
you bring sour little sister’s bangle’? 
\\'e will sell it.” 

Mohan s sister was just two years 
old. The parents were very fond of her 
and ga\e her gold bangles, anklets, 
rings, earrings. Mohan went pale. “No!" 
he shouted, “I can I do that! 

M'hateser Bhiishan said, Mohan was 
firm. So, he said, “All right, chicken- 
heart, 111 do it. Take me to your house. 

‘A\'hat lor?’’ 

“\s sour friend. .\s sour guest.” 

Still .Mohan svas not happy, but after 
long arguments he agreed. One evening 



he took Bhushaii to his house. “Mother, 
this is Bhushan, my best friend. ” 

She welcomed him, and asked him 
about his parents. She kiiesv them and 
was wry hap]n'. “Do come, often, Bhu¬ 
shan, ’ she .said, “yon re like my own 
.son. 

Tht“ boys svandered about. Then 
Bhushan began to play with the baby 
girl. He managed to slip ofl her bangle 
without the little one knowing it and 
lei I before Mohan’s father came liome. 
He called Mohan out and whispered, 
“Look, I’s'e got it!” 

“flosv much will sve get? ’ asked 
Mohan. 

“Why, it’s gold. Ten rupees ... may 
be twenty, ” Bhushan guessed, ignorant 
of the price of gold. They agi'eed to go 
to the town the next day. 

That evening Mohan’s parents found 
the baby’s bangle missing. They 
thought the bangle might have slipped 
off the baby’s arm, as it was a little 
loose on her. They .searched all ovej" 
the place. The bangle could not be 
found. 
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Mohati could not sleep that night. 
Ills mother’s unhappy, woiTied fac(' 
came to his mind. He felt guilty and 
restless. But the deed was done, so 
what could he do now? 

And then he overheaid his parents 
talking, 

"But how can you say that?” his 
father was asking. “The hoy comes of 
good parents. I know them. No, their 
son won’t steal. ” 

“I, too, know them,” his mother said 
slowly. “The boy also looked decent. 
But where else can the bangle go? 1 
saw him playing with the baby for a 
long time.’’ 

“Perhaps it slipped olS^ when he took 
her out?” 

“I thought so, too, ” replied Mohan's 
mother. “I searched outside the gate as 


well. No, J’m sure, the boy stole it. 
How horrible! she added, 

“What do we do now?" wondered 
Mohan’s father. There was a long 
silence. And then he said, “W^e 11 go and 
tell his parents.” 

“Oh, god, no! ” his mother shouted. 
“It’ll break their hearts to know that 
their son is a thief. I d rather that we 
bear the loss. If we tell them, his 
mother will go mad!" 

“But we must tell them, or else the 
boy will again steal, and it might be 
worse.” 

Now Mohan heard his mother sob¬ 
bing. “Look here, ” she said amidst sobs, 
“suppose our precious darling did 
it . . . ” 

“Mohan? He won’t!” Ilis father shout¬ 
ed angrily. “What an idea!” 
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“He won’t, I know, the little dear,” 
said his mother. “What I mean is, sup¬ 
pose he did, and someone were to come 
and tell us that he is a thiel, won’t it 
break our hearts? Is it not the same 
with them? Why should we give them 
so much pain?” 

The conversation went on, but Mohan 
did not hear a word. He was full ot 
remorse and grief. 

Early next morning, Mohan went 
out and returned in an hour. Flis lather 
was about to go to his ollice. 

He put the gold bangle in his 


(Continued from pa^e 32) 
on a single visit to the nest. It takes 
tw'o to three da)’s before one side of 
the nest is eompleted. Many long strands 
of the plant fibres dangle at the ends. 

At this j)oint, the birds begin w'ork 
from what will be the inside of the nest. 
At each visit to the nest, .she—it is the 
female wlio is the designer and con¬ 
struction engineer here—not only 
weaves in new strands but also gathers 
up many others still hanging free. More 
twigs are used to support the other side 
of the nest; more wraviug with tlie 
typical random stitching motions of 
her beak follows. 

Finally, a ,solt lining of hair, wool or 
fine grasses is moulded to shape. The 
Oriole .settles dow'u in the nest and 
shakes all over in order to bring the 
pressure of her breast to bear down on 
the nest's inner surface. Such a sturdy, 
deep cup-shaped nest, some twenlv to 
thirty feet above the ground in an in¬ 
accessible jilaee, invariably .suspended 
from a fork in the outermost branches 
of a large .shady tree, will outlast many 
W'ind and rain-storms, and will yet 


mother’s hands without a word. When 
both father and mother began to ask 
questions, happy as well as perplexed, 
Mohan burst out crying and ran away. 

Ilis father and mother looked at each 
other. 

“I think he overheard our conversa¬ 
tion and went and got it from Bhu- 
shan, ” Mohan’s father said, very proud 
of his son. 

And they had every right to be. Fi om 
that dav, not a single paisa went from 
his father s coat pocket into his. 

M.C. Mcnon 


probably be “home” for the Oriole 
famib' for several weeks. 

The bi •ceding season extends from 
April to August npto the ripening ol 
the first mangoes. Most of the eggs are 
laid in July and early August, and the 
clutch, usually consisting of three to 
four while eggs, splotched with a led- 
di.sh brown, is jealously guarded from 
the crow and other marauders. 

M'hen the young ones hatch out, 
after the incubation period of fifteen 
days, a regular relay service is held. 
The female Oriole looks after the 
chicks, while the male goes in search of 
food. He brings tiny insects as food 
and offers these to the female, who 
then transfers the same to the chicks. 

The chicks are born blind and are 
sparsely covered with straggly whiti.sh 
down. Their first cheep is heard about 
the seventh day and their eyes open 
fully on the tenth day. Both the par¬ 
ent birds take their responsibilities 
very .seciously till the yoimgsters are 
able to fly and fend for themselves. ^ 

U.C. Chopra 
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ABOUT HORSES-6 


B y now, I am sure that all of you are real¬ 
ly impatient to get on to the horse and 
gallop away like you see in the Western 
movies, But riding is not so easy as it seems. 
First vou have to learn how to moiint^ and 
dismount in the correct manner. 

Mountitift — Take down the stirrup irons to 
a suitable length. Take both reins into the 
left hand, as shown in the picture. You have 
to prevent the horse from moving forward, 
by giving him little rein only. Place the left 
hand forward of the withers and take the 
.stirrup iron in your right hand. Place youi 
, left foot in the stirrup and press your too 
down. Turn your body to face the horse 
and spring up gently. Swing the right leg 
over the horses’ quarters, and sit down quiet¬ 
ly. DO NOT FALL ON TO THE SADDLE 
— t/iis will definitely irritate your pony, even 
before you start riding. Place the right foot 
into the stirrup and take the reins. Be as 
still as you can, adjust stirrups before 
moving off. 

Dismounting — Take the reins in your left 
hand - move forward and touch the horse’> 
neck. Remove both feet from the stirrups. 
Place your right hand on the arch of the 
saddle, and spring off — swinging your right 
leg clear off the horse’s back. Land gently 
'ton the ground — facing the direction in which 
the horse is looking forward. Run up your 


stirrups and loo.scii the girth - allow the 
horse to rest a while before giving it water 
and a lew carrots or a sugar cube. 

Sumitra Senapaty 
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BOOK REVIEW 


When Children Become Heroes 


INDIA'S YOUNG HEROES 
By Sigrun Srivastava 
National Book Trust, New Delhi 
Rs. 2,50 

S IX u)iiiig cliildrni. Six tales ol exliaor- 
diiiary cdurairc’. Von niiist have alieatly 
read about similar ehildun in ‘Children’s 
World’, like Kiirpati ('riie Pnisnit) in the 
Sepleiiibei issue. 

ll is not easy to be lieroie. We liave been 
bronglit up so imieh on film eonraffe that 
we .stiineliow leel it would be simple enongh 
to ael qniekly in an emergenev and then 
carry the lam ('Is all onr lives. Hut eonrag(' 
is both thinking and aetion. Can we iceog- 
nise an einergenesAnd when we have 
done that, can we move onr legs and hands 
beloie leal [laialyses them? 

Sigrnn Srisastava has ver\ skill nllv 
brought these heroes and thc'ir tales close 
to ns. It IS not as il such heroism makes them 
u'luote and unrecognisable — we see them 
as ordinary. e\civda\ children, (iovindan 
the school bov, Sonna the litlh* school girl, 
Satish the cow-herd, are all lamiliar people. 
And the aceidi'iits that made them heroes 
are also. nntortnnat('l\, lamiliar. Somia was 
('aught in a fin' when tin' gas cylinder in 
tlu' kitelu'ii ('\plod('d, Covindan sa\('d a 
blind beggar Ironi b(‘ing inn over b\ a last 
lonw. Satish lost his right ('ye when h(' fac¬ 
ed (la(X)its trving to rampage the village. 

Such stories! Sigrun Srixastava has told 
them .so well that tho.se horrifying events 
max xxcll liaxe happi'iied to us. ^^’(' h't'l tlu' 
lear, x\(' se(' tlu' xvat('r rising just the xxax 
Felicitas must have seen it, xve share xvith 


Shatruglma the horror of the moment xvhen 
nobody answers him in the dark night, we 
can feel the c-oils ol the py thon around us 
as Ninnala screams. 

When x\'e xvish people xvell, xve liope that 
nothing tragic should ever happen to them, 
but, for these six children, the tragedy that 
struck them brought out tlu' tremendous 
strength and ctiurage that had till then lain 
inactiv(' xxithin them. L('t us prax again- 
and this time not so much for a saf(' life as 
for courage—to fac(' \x'hat('X'er happens to 
us. 

SHIVAJI 

By Sethumadhavarao S. Pagadi 
National Book Trust, New Delhi 
Rs. 9.00 

A NOrilKR legend ol courage. Another 
h('ro. 'I'liis time it is Shivaji, the great 
Maralha xvho defied the Mugbals and in- 
.spired all those who dared to folloxv him. 

Shivaji’s life of lift) xcars xvas crowded 
willi drama, battles^ plotting, resoiireeful- 
ness, xvith great bravx'rx. Just think of those 
daxs, 1630-1680, and what India must hax'c 
bc'en lik(' three hundred years ago. Va.st 
jungles dilfieult to cross, letters that took 
months to arrixe, jounieys that were diffi¬ 
cult. hazardous, and tn'acherous. Shivaji, for 
instance, escaped from Agra where he xva.s 
x’irtuallx' kept prisoner b) the Mughal Em¬ 
peror. presumably on August 17, 1666. The 
next t'onlirmcd report of his having reach¬ 
ed the Deccan xvas on November 20, 1666 
Three months for a journey that now takes 
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less than three hours by air and perhaps less 
than two days by trainl 

Unfortunately, all the excitement of liv¬ 
ing in those days is not conveyed b\’ the 
author at all. One can only imagine it. The 
author keeps to a very dry, factual .style, 
which maintains it.s accuracy intact l)ut loses 
out on the dramatic and the exciting. 

Shivaji, hirnseli emerges out oi this cluster 
of dates and events witli .startling warmth 
That must be due to the man himsell-aitei 
three centuries, we can again feel his gen¬ 
erosity, his cleverness, and his incredible 
valour. 

Translated into our language. Shiva]i 
would be that small, brave' boy u'ho defies 
the class bully and earns our admiialiou. 
Perhaps the book wmuld ins pile \ou, t on¬ 
to fight the injustices in the wmld deter¬ 
minedly and with courage. 

Poile 


CHILDREN'S KNOWLEDGE BANK 
Vol. II 

Pustak Mahal, Delhi 
Rs. 20 

T he trouble about questions is that not 
manv people ask the same (luestions. 
For instance, you ma\' ask, "Wh\' does rain 
come down, instead of go up?” And 1 ma\ 
a.sl', “Whv is there thunder when it rains'^" 
And vour friend mav look puzzled and sa\-, 
“But what is rain?” 

Well, this book helps you with answi'rs to 
mo.st of your questions. There are answers 
to questions on sports and .sportsmen; “Why 
was Dhyan Chand called the Hockey 
Wizard?” “When did people start playing 
cards?" “How does the wind blow?” Bio¬ 
logy: “Can some fish live' without water'-'” 
“What are mammals?” Tlie human bods. 
*'“How does a bodv remain warm?” Geni'ial 
Knowledge: “How are icebergs formed?” 


It is a fairly large area that is covered — a 
large area of questioning - and this volume, 
along with the earlier volume (see Children’s 
World, November 1982) would, I am sure, 
be of great help to you. The first volume 
is also available in Hindi, Marathi, Bengali, 
Gujarati, Tamil, Kannada, and Tclugu. 

There are, however, two questions that the 
jmhlishers will have to answer! One; for 
vs'hich age group has the book been written? 
You see, there are ver\' prc'ttx- questions that 
aie usualh' asked b\- si.x, seven, eight-year- 
olds. “Wh\- do elephants have trunks?” 
“What is lire'''” But with these, there are also 
extremch' grown-up fjucslions, like “What is 
dial) sis'?" “What is inlra-red radiation?” 
(^hiestions that need vc-rv grown-up an.swers! 

Two. w'h\' has the English language been 
so badlv treated? Whatever the age group 
of th(‘ reader be, he has the right to expect 
correct usage ol language. Some que.stions 
.lie bad enough. “How- is bat dilferent from 
birds'''” “Whs do women have sweet voice?” 
Some answers are worse: "There are some 
animals w'lnch have a vcr\ long life, while 
some othei hve onl\ for a few vears. How¬ 
ever, mam- stories about the longevity of ani¬ 
mals are in eirculation w'hich do not present 
the truth (p. 1.51). And “Normallv people 
breathe through nose. But some people’s 
nose remain blocked due to some reason. 
And thus th('\ breathe through mouth.” 
(p. 94) 

I hope, the editors will take greater care. 

POEMS 

By Subramania Bharati 
NCERT, New Delhi 
Rs. 9.90 

BOOK to treasure. Subramania Bharati 
mav have lived and written more than 
sixty \ears ago, but his thoughts, his words, 
his attitudes are ours. Some of vou may 
wonder at his name. Surely, ‘Bharati’ is used 
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for a girl. But in this case, the name too has 
a story. When Subramania (born as an 
Aiyar) was eleven, he was honoured with 
the title ‘Bharati’, because he was so good 
and quick at composing poems. Bharati, as 
vou know, is another name for Saraswati, the 
goddess of Learning. 

A book to treasure. Bharati’s poems are not 
merely read, they are sung. As you read 
each poem, you will find yourself humming 
perhaps, or even singing aloud. Bharati uses 
every sound in the Tamil language to great 
eflcct. His drums do drum, his dancers do 
dance, his Ivrics sing. And then you will 
reali.se that Tamil, like all onr Indian langu¬ 
ages, has the capacity to move you. Either 
to dance. Or sometimes to move vou close to 
tears. 

A book to treasure. Bharati writes of his 
beloved motherland. More than that, he 
writes of his beloved couiitrvnien. (pgs 14- 
21). He speaks with pride of all that we 
can do u.s Indians. 

“Both scriptures and sciences we shall 
learn/tlie heavens and oceans we will 
explore/the nu'steries of moon we shall 
unravel/the art of street .sweeping too, 
we shall learn — (pg 29) 

A book to treasure. When Bharati is not 
rousing us, he is being tender, gentle. His 
poems to Kannan and Kannamma bring out 
the softness and quietness of the Tamil 
language (pgs 71-87). 

A book to treasure. The translations help 
vou to understand the poems; they tell you 
of the range and energ\f in Bharati's poems. 
But 1 also hope the translations take you 
back to the original poems (either in the 
Tamil or the Roman script that the book 
provides). Bharati wrote for all of us. The 
fact that he wrote in Tamil should not be a 
barrier ter anv one of us. 

Ambika Sengnpta 


THE COSMIC GIFT 
By Mohan Sundara Ra)an 
National Book Trust, Now Delhi 
Rs. 2.50 

0 COMMUNICATE with an alien civil¬ 
ization, if there is any in the vast uni¬ 
verse, has been the goal of several scientists 
in the last few decades. But, to date, all 
Mich efforts have proved to be a failure. 
Messages have been sent on radio waves to 
various star .systems, and it is felt that a 
“Hello” to our message can come any mo¬ 
ment now, provided there are alien civiliza- 
titoiis somewhere around the star systems. 

This is the context in which the Science 
Fiction under review has been written. In 
the hook, however, a peculiar message reach¬ 
es the mankind not through radio waves but 
a meti'orite, a massive body drifting in space, 
which sometimes comes in the path of earth 
and so falls on her surface. On examination 
of the meteorite, a new type of amino acid 
is found. As the meteorite shows signs of 
being sent by an alien civilization, careful 
investigations on the amino acid begin. It 
is found to improve the memory of labora¬ 
tory rats. When it is finally administered to 
three mentally retarded children, a new 
super race of children is produced. These 
children not only become superintelligent 
but also become insensitive to human feel¬ 
ings and can also see in the dark. Further, 
these children decide to make the mankind 
free of nuclear weapons, so that it could live 
in peace and without fear. The climax is 
reached when a group of terrorists try to sub¬ 
vert their goal. 

Although the basic plot of the Science 
Fiction is interesting, it leaves many ques¬ 
tions unanswered. For instance, nothing is 
mentioned how the message man had sent 
earlier had been reproduced in a meteorite. 
Although the reviewer is aware of the experi¬ 
ments on the evolution of life on earth, he-- 

{Continued on page S6) 
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E xactly how many planets are 
there orbiting the Sun? When the 
composer Gustav Holst wrote his 
famous Planets suite in 1918, eight 
were known. Now astronomers believe 
there may be ten. 

And its seems almost certain that 
there were originally at least eleven. 
For one planet, it's almost certain, dis- 
integiated at some period in time not 
even to be guessed at, while the latest 
thoughts on the Moon are that it was 
not part of Earth which broke away, 
hut a smaller planet ‘captured’ by 
Earth's gravitational field. 

Five of the planets have been known 
since ancient times — Mercuiy, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. They can all 
be seen by the naked eye, and distin¬ 
guished from stars by the fact that 
theii' light - being reflected from tlic 
Sun — doesn’t twinkle. 

Uranus, which is the seventh major 
pknet from the Sun {counting the other 
five and Earth), was found by William 
Herschel, a British astronomer, in 1781. 
Like Jupiter and Satinn, it’s a giant 
planet, much larger than Earth, but 
much less dense and more gaseous. 
Eighth find 

The discovery of Neptune in 1846 
was a triumph of forecasting that out¬ 
did anything the astrologers com'd 
boast. Astronomers observed certain 
irregularities in the path of Uranus 
round the Sun, and came to the con¬ 
clusion that sotne other body was ‘pull¬ 


ing’ it out of its prescribed orbit. 

They calculated its size and approxi¬ 
mate distance, then set to work to look 
for it. And sure enough, after much 
careful searching of the sky, Neptune 
was found. It had in fact been sighted 
many times over the years, but was al¬ 
ways thought to be a star. 

In time, it was found that something 
further away from the Sun was affect¬ 
ing Neptune, and a search began for a 
ninth planet. Pluto was found in 1930 
by an American astronomer, Clyde 
William 'rombaugh. It was where as¬ 
tronomers thought it would be — but 
much smaller and duller than they 
anticipated. 

All this was very exciting; but there 
was an unexplained problem. A German 
scientist, JD Titius, did some involved 
sums back in 1766 and came up with 
the discovery that the distances between 
the planets had a mathematical ratio ... 
approximately double each time. 

This ratio worked very well; but 
there was an alarming gap between 
Mars and Jupiter. This was in time fill¬ 
ed by the discovery of Ceres, a small 
planet midway between Mars and 
Jupiter. 

Ceres is one of the asteroids, a host 
of tiny planets — and it’s thought they 
are the remains of a large planet that 
broke up. 

Tenth planet? 

The further problem came with 
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Neptune and Pluto. The ratio doesn’t 
fit them, and many astronomers have 
tended to dismiss it as another example 
of mathematical coincidence with a 
limited value, 

Now they re not so sure. For Pluto is 
about where, on the basis of Titius’s 
fi^^ures, Neptune should be. The latest 
tlieorv is that Neptune is a satellite' ol 
Pluto'. 

This would perhaps account lor it 
being smaller and duller than it was 
expected to be, considering the pull 
it’s believed to exert on Uranus. 

'I'liat leaves a ga]) in outer space to 
be filled by the new, tenth planet, and 
several .scientists are now certain that 
sneb a planet exists. 


(Continued from page 54) 

could not imdcrstaiul liow an experiment of 
tlii.x sort lonld eiial)l(' scii'otists to diseover 
a new amino acid in llie meteorite. How is 
it that lerrousis. wlio decide to destroy tlie 
cliildieii aboard tlic Space Slnittle, do nothing 
when another friendly .spacecraft is sent for 
their rcsene':' Besides, some very exciting 
moments liavc been narrated in a few lines 
or so! 

But for the eo\er. the illustrations for the 
text hav(' been done ver\ well bv Neeta 
(hnigopadina keeping in view the fact that 
tlicrc are hardb tew arti.sts in the coiintrx' 
who can understand science and do some 
imaginative illustrations needed for a Science 
Fiction. 

Dilip M. Saiwi 


One thing that helps to support their 
theories is that several comets orbiting 
the Earth have irregular paths, suggest¬ 
ing that they are being pulled off course 
by some large body so far imkiiown. 

A counter theory which also leaves 
room for a tenth planet is that Pluto is 
a satellite of Neptune — and on the 
basis of their relative sizes, this is a 
possibility. For Neptune has a diameter 
of about 30,000 miles, while Pluto is 
only 3.6(K) miles across. 

The mystery remains. Meanwhile, the 
telescopes of the world’s greatest ob- 
.servatories are systematically .scanning 
the heavens, ff there’s another planet 
there, sooner or later they’ll find it. 

(First Features) 


SOLUTION TO SEPTEMBER 
PICTUREWORD 


Across: 

1. Bush, 5. Diver, 6. Climber, 9. Glasses, 
12. Beach, 13 Nail. 


Down; 

1. Bricks, 2. String, 3. Ripe, 4. Fez, 
7. Russia, 8. Pistol, 10. Lock, 11. Web. 


Edited, printed and published by K. Ramakrishnan at the Indraprastha Press (CBT), New Delhi on 
behalf of the Children’s Book Trust, from Nehru House, 4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi-110002 



yUR COMMUMICATWE CENT! 


\llfi)en watching television, you 
imagine that the whole screen Isi 
continuously It Ihsisan 
WuslQn Acbiafly, the screen 
consists of thotsands of tiriy 
dots, strung txjt In S2S rows 
Those dots Ught up one tiy one, 
moving left to ngfit, top to 
Oottom This is called scanning. 
The entire screen IS scanned So 
times every secondl This is so 


ihe earth. Mil 
sent upwards tiourttroir these 
ipers, «id come tioek to earth. 
enMdi»»ing leatlt^ 
eABCt tOHiact) places too tv 
awmforstiarght-iie 
tnrwnfsekm Radio waves are 
sent it an angle, so that tfey 
dome hack to eanh'lv away 
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' Life Insurance is the 
. safest surest way to 
protect your future. 

Find out about it. 
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TbeMaftovaGaiig. 

You never kiK)w what thefie up to! 



Jt of life lushgieen 
school, pastures 
at play of Punjab . 

Because Maltova has the f'om our own 

concenti ated goodness of golden collection 

wheat, barley, pure milk, rich cocoa centres Always 1 00% pute, 
and energy giving sugar Turns nourishing, 

milk into a drink that tastes good Delicious cocoa taste 

while It does so much for them We use superior 
Sun-ripened wheat and barley mall 'tciported cocoa — 


Fiorn Punjab, the bread basket 
of India, comes the wheat and 
baileythatis turnedinlo ^ 
nourishing malt at tin JSS 

Maltova plant Brimminaaj^F 
with essential mineralsfVHp 
iron and Vitamin B, ^ 

Maltova is a 

pre-digested lood V Cai4y ^ 
lhal IS readily 
absorbed - ^ 


to give you the 
best taste and 
nutritional ■ 

value Cocoa ^ 

revives you and 
I helps you to rp|a;< 


pure white 
sugar that's 

the pick ofthecrop Soessential 
for the extra energy that 
children need 

Specially fortified with vitamins 

Maltova is a unique combmation 
of proteins, carbohydrates, 
vitamins and minerals It is al.so 
fortified with extra Vitamin A 
Miarin, Vitamin Bi and Vitamin 
D? And It has no artificial 
Iflavoiiiing 

[Mdllovd F or the kind of health, 
istrength and eneigylhat gwes 
jyour children a zest lor life 
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JliKOTiTTiNixtsreiEsuMrra:) 

Winner of the Gold Medal at the Monde I World) Selection de la Qualite, 1981 and 198? 


Vltamtn - enriched Maltova: for health,stren^andeneiVy 






Indispensable attractive 
I additions to your 

lOME LIBRARY 

1rs.io/- 

I _ Postage Rs. 3/- 

Hundreds of FOUR-COLOUR 
Illustrations in each Book 


Complete Guides to 
home management 

SPOT CHECK- Out with all stains 
Straighlforward tips to cope with all tripes 
of slams A lull section on Fabrics with a 
complete and comprehensive chart 
Tackle slams on Walls or Wallcoverings, 
Carpets or Curtains, Pots ur Plastics, 
Furnishings or Furniture, Metals or 
Tiles 

FIRST AID—Care begins at home 
With this quick reference book deal with 
medical emergencies like Bleeding or 
Wounds , . Burns & Scalds . . . 
Fractures.. Choking ... Shock or 
Unconsciousness or Head injuries.. 
Poisoning . Heart attack or artificial 
respiration... Electric shock... Chill- 
Overheating.. Falls... Sprains, 
^HBns & Muscle cramps. 

^^roUSE PLANTS—Tips on indoor 
greenery 

Bring greenery mduors and brealhe life 
info interior decoration Get to know all 
about choosing, buying, watering and 
feeding House plants.. Hydroculture 
Repotting... Propagation... House 
plant problems ... Bottle gardens ... 
Flowering and Foliage plant... Palms 
and Ferns... Bromeliads... Cacti and 
Succulent. Learn about the full range 
available from BULBS to BONSAI. 
home HINTS—For a sweet home 
A positive anthology to make your home 
better in every way Use raw onion to 
remove slight burns on the carpets . 
make extra room in wardrobe by hanging 
extra rod gel more juice from orange 

or lemon pieces by first warming them'_ 

J?||fcacked with hundreds of such 
l^wnt money and time-saving ideas on 
fWwhold task, cleaning, laundry, home „ 
ftiaintenance and repairs, home decorat- 
"ig, flowers and plants, cooking, storage ^ 
and much much more Lai 


MAKE IT TO THE DISCOVER THE MAGIC 
MERIT LIST WITH OF HAND TRICKS 


I CHILDREN'S 
KNOWLEDGE] 
BANK 


VOL. I. II. III. a IV 

The moment a child starts thinking, 
his curiosity is aroused He starts 
wondering about the natural things 
in the beautiful v.'orld around him 
Many 'Hows’ and 'Whys' crop up in 
his mind He seeks ihcir answers 
but can't find them And if he gels 
the right answers at the right time 
he gels enlightened Becomes 
sharper And this leads him 
towards better intelligence 
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ChUl ei.iMificwKi'*"* S 
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Illustrated Double crown 
size 240 Pages each 


Rs. 20/- each 
Postage Rs. 4/- 


Also available; Hindi Edition 4 volumes 
& Vol I in Tamil. Kannada. Telugu. 
Bangla. Marathi. Malayalam and 
Gujarati 

Approximately 200 questions m each volume 
A Sample list of Questions answered In 
CHILDREN'S KNOWLEDGE BANK 
VOL. I. II, III & IV 

0 What IS plastic surgery’ □ Why don t 
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Two-way Talk 


Dear Editor, 

The September issue was very attractive. 
I was glad to see the new mystery story, 
“The Third Eye”. Have you stopped tlie 
Pen-friends Corner? Please restart it for 
for our sake. Siddhartha, Sanctoria 

I really enjoy "A Letter to You" and ‘In¬ 
spector Garud”. Tliough I miss “Kapish”, 
the other new items make up for it, especial¬ 
ly ‘Tales for Children". 

Aparna Khemani, Bombay 
Childrens World is a wonderful magazine. 

I have been reading it since 1977. My friends 
borrow it from me. Everyone of them is 
icrazy after it. I like your new series on 
Parachuting. Could we have something on 
planes, too? Also more general information? 

Yeshpal Singh Eral, Vadodara 
‘Trince Valiant” is exciting. I like “On 
the Kidnappers’ Trail”. Will Vinita be found? 
Please publish Ripley’s “Believe it or not". 
I always look for humorous articles. 

! K. Mahesh, Bhilai 

I have been reading Children’s World 
for the last two years. At first I used to read 
only “Kapish”. After you stopped it, I start¬ 
ed reading other items and I find all the 
.stories nice. I went back to all the old issues 
with me to read up all the stories. 

Neeta Jain, Bombay 
The October issue was superb. 'The storia 
in the magazine give me a sense of patriot¬ 
ism, like "From Tara with Love” (August). 
I wish you start a separate page for jokes 
and another one for puzzles. 

Srwidya, Bombay 
Children’s World is my favoiiritc friend. 
I do not like to read any other magazine. 
Please give more pages. 

Manfu Rose Mathews, Ahyamon 
’The magazine is very interesting and In¬ 
formative for students. It also helps improve 


our English. When will you restart the 
Pen-friends Comer? 

Nifin Sahasrabuddha, Thane 

Dear Readers, 

That was quite a bagful of appreciative 
comments from all of you. We are grateful 
and feel that they add to our task to ensure 
that you get only the very best. Come 
November, and we all remember “Chacha 
Nehru”, whose birthday falls on November 
14. For those who have had no opportunity 
to visit ‘Teen Murti House’ where he stav¬ 
ed as India’s first Prime Minister, wc take 
yon around the place, now converted into 
a “Memorial to Nehni” (see page 12). It 
will soon have a planetarium—like the one 
in Bombay and in Calcutta-and we hope 
to carry a separate pictorial feature on the 
Delhi planetarium in one of our forthcom¬ 
ing issues. With “Mother Earth is Born* 
we Iregin a new series full of information, 
in story form. In November falls also.Diwali 
—the festival of lights-and we have a spe¬ 
cial story for you in this issue on page 6. 
Tell us how you liked the story and its 10- 
year-old hero. Yes, Mahesh, Vinita will be 
found, but how and by whom will give the 
serial "On the Kidnappers’ Trail” an excit¬ 
ing finale next month. We have to hold over, 
for unavoidable reasons, the third chapter 
of “The Third Eye” as well as the next in¬ 
stalment of “Parachuting”. Both will reap¬ 
pear in the December issue, abng with the 
much-awaited ‘Ten-friends Corner”, and the 
results of two puzzles. There will be new 
puzzles and other items to keep you busy 
during the Christmas holidays. While we 
assemble all these into a mini-special num¬ 
ber, here is to wish every one of you a 
Happy Diwali. 

EDITOR 
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P ANDURANC came out of the 
water, still pressing his nose with 
two fingers. Then, he slowly mounted 
the steps of the water-front, and his 
wet dhoti clinging to him, he walked 
unlmrriedly towards his house, chant¬ 
ing the mantras with an ease tliat came 
from habit. 

In the dark before dawn, there were 
few people on the streets, but women 
had begun stirring in their house¬ 
holds. Some were sweeping their court¬ 
yards; others, already bathed, were 
drawing rangoli patterns at their door¬ 
steps. 

‘Why?’ thought Pandiirang, his mind 
straying from Cod for a moment, ‘it is 
as tliough one can smell Diwali, every 
year.’ And back he went to chanting 
his never-ending string of names of 
gods and goddesses. Unmindful of the 
pebbles lieneath his wet feet, he ap¬ 
proached his house, a mere stone's 
throw from the temple where he was 
‘Acharya’ or the head ‘pujari’. 

There were no signs of Diwali around 
his house, and ‘there wont be any 
from now on’, thought Pandurang. His 
wife had died eight months ago and 
they had had no children. Of course, 
lie would miss the traditional sweets 


that Vimala, his wife, used to prepare 
and the ‘diyas’ she lit in their coiut- 
yard in the evening. But the ‘joy of 
Diwali’-new clothes, children laugh¬ 
ing, singing, sparklers and ‘anars’, the 
Tiombs’ exploding without warning— 
none of these had happened in his 
ctiurtyard. No, he wouldn’t mind, not 
celebrating Diwali—he couldn’t miss 
what he hadn’t known. But he had to 
get on with his chores, for he was in 
mourning for his wife only in private. 
As tlie Acharya, he would have to pei- 
form the ‘Lakshmi pujas’ in the eve¬ 
ning and be present at the temple the 
whole day. 

Unconsciously, he began snapping 
his fingers, expecting Bandu to come 
running to do his bidding. It was only 
then that he heard the quiet moaning, 
the unintelligble sighs. Pandurang 
drew nearer and peeped into his house 
from a window. "Aai! Aai!” wept the 
boy. “Aai!” 

Pandurang was shocked at the sud¬ 
den tug, sharp as pain, in his heart. 
Bandu, that quiet, speechless, silent, 
obedient shadow, weeping—and that, 
too, for his mother? Why, he was but 
a child when he, Pandurang, himself 
had taken him in-a menial to help his 
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wife around the house, a company for 
the lonely, childless woman while he 
was away at the temple. Bandu did not 
remember his father or mother. It was 
his kaka who had passed him as ‘solace’, 
and as he grew older, as a help to 
Pandurang and his wife when Bandu 
was only five. Bandu had far from fill¬ 
ed the void in then ageing lives, re¬ 
called Pandmang wryly, as in a flash, 
images oi those years came l)cfore him. 

All their attempts to draw out Ban¬ 
du had failed. He had remained till to¬ 
day the way he had been—obedient to 
a fault and silent as a tomb. 

Any grief he had suffered at Vimala's 
death, the boy had carefully hidden 
from him, thought Pandurang. And 
yet, this boy wept for ‘Aai’ (mother). 
A movement in the room brought Pan¬ 
durang back to the present. It was 
Bandu. Bathed and clean even at this 
early hour, he sat cross-legged before 
a ‘chamang (low stool) on which was 
placed a photograph. Vimala’s photo¬ 


graph. From a brass flower-b^ket, ' 
Bandu picked ‘parijat’ flowers and 
strung together a garland. As he pick¬ 
ed each flower, he sobbed, ‘Aail Aaii’ 

Pandurang’s ancient reflexes sudden¬ 
ly seemed to be geared into action. He 
felt the pin-prick of tears in the com¬ 
ers of his eyes. ‘How silly’, he thought, 
‘Vimala wouldn’t have believed it of 
me!’ He wanted to shake off his sorrow¬ 
ful mood but couldn t. As he watch¬ 
ed from the window, tlie pent-up 
torrent broke loose and as Bandu plac¬ 
ed the completed garland round Vima¬ 
la’s photo, he was weeping unrestrained¬ 
ly. “Aai! Aai! Who’ll give me Diwali 
again? Who’ll give me my ritual bath 
Aai? Who’ll make ‘chaklis’ as fine as 
yoius, and ‘laddoos’ and laranjis ? Aai, 
Aai! Why did you let me know all these 
things, if you wanted to leave me so 
soon? Answer me, Aai, where is my 
Diwali?” 

He was going to be late for the 
monring rituals at the temple, thought 
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Pandurang, but he let the boy weep 
his heart out. He entered the house, 
in the same brisk manner, only after 
the tiny ‘durri’ had been spread on the 
spotless kitchen floor. He found his 
place had been laid-with the custo¬ 
mary tumbler of milk and two bana¬ 
nas. No words were spoken, as usual. 
Pandurang forced himself to swallow 
the milk. He couldn't touch the bana¬ 
nas. Either he’d choke, or he’d be 
weeping like a child before that boy 
of ten. He wouldn’t allow that to hap¬ 
pen. Not just yet. 

It was a busy day for Pandurang at 
the temple. But a far from happy one. 
People knew, it was his first Diwali 
after he lost his wife. And they under¬ 
stood. But Pandurang didn’t. It was 
not Vimala he was thinking of, he re¬ 
alized with a sh(K:k. He was thinking 
of Bandii. And of how he could give 
him a proper Diwali that very year, 
that very day. 

New clothes? They never seemed to 
excite Bandu. He seemed to slip from 
one pair of frayed shorts and shirt into 
a brand new one without even noticing 
tlie difference. Crackers? Bandu 
would just pile up or silently hand 
them over to the neighbourhood kids. 
Sweets? Bandu was riglit — who could 
make laddoos and chaklis like Vimala? 

Pandurang was at a total loss when 
he went home in the afternoon. He 
must think of something soon — but 
couldn’t. It was only when he opened 
his rusted tin trunk to take out a fresh 
‘dhoti’ for the evening that an idea 
struck him. He took out his gieen- 
bordered dhoti and another new one — 
a crisp white dhoti with a thin gold 
zari border. 

He dressed up and then went out to 
the courtyard where Bandu was water¬ 
ing the plants unmindful of the excited 
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conversation between lads his own age, 
planning the evening’s fireworks. 

“Bandu,” called Pandurang. And 
like lightning, the boy lowered the 
sprinkler to the ground and came to 
stand a foot away from his mentor, his 
eyes lowered. 

“Here Bandu,” said Pandurang, 
“wear this, close the doors, and come 
with me to tlie temple. I’ll need you 
there.” 

Bandu took the proffered dhoti and 
with a hardly noticeable nod went in. 

T wonder if he’ll be able to tie it,’ 
mused Pandurang, but he did not go 
in to help the boy. Instead, he walked 
out of the little wooden gate, straigtit 
to the group of boys and girls in the 
maidan. 

“Bina, Rahul, Tara, — in fact, all of 
yon — I want your help,” amiounced 
Pandurang. 

“Yes, Baba,” came a chorus of 
replies, “what can we do for you? ” 

After all, an Acharya is an important 
man in the village. And Pandurang 
had been there for years. 

“Tell us, tell us. Baba.” cried Tara 
eagerly. 

"Look,” began Pandm'ang, not sure 
where to begin. “Look, after the 
‘aarti’, I mean, the Lakshmipuja is an 
important event today.” 

'We know, we know,” tempted the 
know-alls. 

“No,” Pandurang’s voice was sharp, 
"today will be different. But all that I 
want you kids to do is to collect all 
)'Our fireworks, and as much by way 
of sweets as you can, and gather in full 
force outside the temple. Straight 
after ‘aarti’, I want a grand fireworks 
display, and then you can gorge on the 
sweets along with a guest. My guest!” 

"Rightol” exclaimed the excited 
voices. “This is great! Fireworks and '' 
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food - all so simple. We’ll be there.” 

“But who is this guest?” asked Tara, 
curiously. 

Wait and see,” muttered Pandu- 
rang. He could then see an ill-at-ease 
and awkward Bandu emerge troni his 
house, lock the door, and .shut the gate 
behind him. Without turning to see if 
Bandu followed him, Pandurang strode 
towards the temple. 

Even at the temple, Pandurang 
failed to acknowledge Bandu’s pres¬ 
ence. He quickly issued instructions 
to his assistants and set about arrang- 
ing the goddess s new dress and orna¬ 
ments. Quietly, Bandu stood in one 
corner watching the proceedings, 
awaiting orders. 

It was dusk and the temple was 
filling fast with people bearing their 


trays of offerings. The hour of aarti 
arrived. The camphor was lit in the 
huge brass lamp. Palms were joined 
together, eyelids closed. 

Pandurang spoke. They were not 
the familiar chants for the aarti. He 
spoke to the people. "Brothers and 
sisters, I am old and now a widower. 
I name Bandu my successor. He’ll 
lead today’s ‘aarti’! I dedicate him to 

the service of Lakshmi . and to 

your service.” 

The shock on Bandu’s face was a 
delight to Pandurang. “Come, son,” 
he beckoned to Bandu, "come and lead 
the aarti. Do your duty by your God 
and your father.” 

And the boy, obedient as ever, 
(Turn to page 58) 
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Dear cooks and broths, 

Do you know why I am calliiij; you 
lhal? Caulks and broths? Because I 
think th(‘ world is made up only two 
kinds ol people, those who cook and 
those who are only broths. 

And let me tell you, at once, that 
Raghu is a \’er\’ ver\' bad cook. And 
hot-tempered at that. Pepper, spice, 
and all that — twice! 

Let uu' tell you what happened. It 
started off, as it almost always does, 
with a big fight betw'eeu Raghu and 
Rita, He, it seems, had finished up all 
the red paint in her paint box, and she 
loimd that out only when .... 

“Only when T opened the paint-box 
for my drawing exam,” Baby said. “All 
the red paint. There was not a drop, 
not a drop, not a bit left.” 


For once, 1 felt bad for her. I had 
terrible memories of a day, at a paint¬ 
ing competition, when I found there 
was no blue paint at all and I had been 
drawing ‘A .sunny day’, Raghu had 
splashed all his blue paint plus mine 
into a big sea with three sick looking 
peaiints on it which, he said, were 
boats. 

“Why don’t you mix grey with 
white?” he said. “It’s sure to look blue. 
Oh, come on, artists should always 
think of something clever. Not go 
blue.” And then he went off into a 
cackle of hideous laughter, while I mix¬ 
ed grey with white and white with grey 
and produced a sulky sky, not at all 
sunny and certainly not day. 

Any way, I told Raghu mildly (very 
mildly. I assure you) that he really 
shouldn’t have. 
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1 ^ “what do you mean, I shouldn’t 
have?” he thundered. “Do you know 
what she wanted to paint with the red?” 

“Roses, I suppose,” 1 answered, even 
more mildly. “Girls have their little 
sentiments.” (I had learnt up this sen¬ 
tence from the back cover of one of 
my father’s l)ooks. I suppose it 
meant.) 

“Sentiment! Nonsense!” crackled 
(snarled, I should say) Raghu. “Stop 
throwing your undigested knowledge 
from book covers at me. She wanted it 

draw crows! I tell you — crows!” 

“Crows?” I asked stupidly. “Red 
crows?” 


But Baby took over, at the point, 
tears, shrill voice and all. “So what, red 

crows... who asked him_ paint 

... sunlight.all ray idea_artist 

.crows are red.who asked 

him.nasty brute .crows not 

blue, are they?” etc etc. ETC. 

When she finally left in a fog of 
misery, I found Raghu looking almost 
as fogged in misery. ‘Ha,’ I said to my¬ 
self, ‘he is repenting. Feeling bad. 
After all, it is his little sister whom he 
has hurt.’ And I put the tips of my fin¬ 
gers together, as 1 have seen people do 

(Turn to page 59) 
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LIKE beinj>: with children and ' 

A talking to them, even more 
plaving with them. For a moment I 
forget that 1 am terribly old and that 
it is a long time since I was a child.’ 

'I'hcse words had come from Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. To him children 
were very dear. 

Jawaharlal Nehrn was populaily 
called Panditji. To children he was 
“Chacha Nehru”. He was born on 
November 14, 1889, in Allahabad. The 
day is celebrated all over the country 
as “Children’s Day”, in memory of one, 
who loved children—children of future^ 
India, as he called them. 

As the first Prime Minister of Inde¬ 
pendent India, his official residence 
was a mansion situated to the south of 
Rashtrapati Bhavan in New Delhi. It 
was called Teen Murti House’. 

In front of this huge mansion, there 
is a roundabout where stands a war 
memorial in memory of the officers and 
men of the I5th imperial service Cava¬ 
lry Brigade, composed of cavalry re¬ 
giments from the former princely states 
of Mysore. Hvderabad, and Jodhpur, 
who lost their lives in the First World 
War of 1914-1918 in Sinai, Palestine, 
and Syria. The epitaph reads: “Their 
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names liveth evermore”, and gives the 
I list of those killed in action and those 
who were misiiig. The three statues of 
lancers belonging to Mysore, Hydera¬ 
bad, and Jodhpur stand round the war 
memorial on a raised platform. These 
three statues had given the mansion its 
name, Teen Murti House. 

Teen Murti House was built in 1929- 
30 as part of the new imperial capital 
designed by Edwin Lutyens. It was 
the olficial residence of the Comman- 
dcr-in-Chief of the British armv in 
India before India attained indepen- 
^ deuce in 1947. After the departure of 
the last British Commander in-Chiel, 


General Sir Roy Bucher, in August 
1948, Teen Murti House became the 
official residence of India’s first Prime 
Minister. Jawaharlal Nehru lived here 
for sixteen years, until his death on 
May 27, 1964. 

Soon after Jawaharlal Nehru’s death, 
the Government of India decided that 
Teen Murti House should be dedicat¬ 
ed to his memory and should have a 
museum and a library. So, on Novem- 
ber 14, 1964—Nehru’s 75th birthday— 
the then President of India, Dr. 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, fonnally de¬ 
dicated Teen Murti House to the 
nation and inauginated the Nehru 


On facing page: Top An 
artist’s impression of 
Teen Murti House; Below: 
A close-up of two of the 
i three statues of lancers 
of a Cavalry Brigade. 



At right: Above: The re- 
efeption room at Teen 
Murti House; Below: A 
view of Panditji's study, 
where he used to work 
late into the night. 
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Memorial Museum. 

The Museum portrays, with the help 
ol photographs, the life and achieve¬ 
ments ot India’s hero, who was the 
leadei' ol the country’s struggle for 
freedom, tlic architect of modern India, 
and a passionate preacher of world 
peace. It gives an intimate glimpse of 
Nehru's rich and complex personality: 
a radical nationalist and world states¬ 
man; a .scholar, idealist, and historian; 
a man of strong family affections, 
who also bestowed his love equally on 
the common people of India. 

Nearly three thousand people visit 
the museiun daily. They not only go 
there to pay homage to the departed 
leader, hut also to know his achieve¬ 
ments and the ideals cherished by him. 

Let me lake you round the museum. 

We enter through the main gate on 
to the lawns. Here, in the lawn, on one 
side is a massive granite rock inscrib¬ 
ed with excerpts from Nehru’s historic 
speech, “Tryst with Destiny . He de- 
liveied (his speech at the midnight ses¬ 
sion of the Indian Constituent Assem¬ 
bly on August 14-15, 1947. There are 
two other marble tablets in the lawn, 
which have cxeeri)ts from Neliru’s 
‘Will iind Testament’. It is more than 
a will; it is a moving testimony of 
Nehru’s deep love of India and lier 
people. 

From the lawn, we enter the muse¬ 
um through the portico, and walk past 
the “reception room ”. Jawaharlal Ne¬ 
hru used to receive members of the 
public in this room every morning. It 
is very spacious and has sofas. It is 
briglitly lit. From here, we move on to 
the verandah wdicre copies of Nehru’s 
“W^ill and Testament” are displaced. 

At the back of the museum building 
stretches the terrace garden extending 


into the wide, green lawns wdiere 
Nehru entertained visitors and guests . 
when the weather was fine. An object 
ot interest other than the plants and 
flowers here is the “jawahar Jyoti”, the 
symbolic eternal flame kept burning 
day and night. The “jyoti” was lit on 
Jawaharlal’s 75th birthday in 1964 and 
taken 25,000 miles round the country, 
and installed at its present site in May 
1965-a year after his death. 

Next, we move through a couple of 
rooms to see the exhibits of his early 
life; his youth; his participation in the 
freedom struggle; the beginnings of , 
his active life in politics; the “Emer¬ 
gence of Candhiji 1915-20 . “The story 
of the Non-cooperation Movement and 
After” covers the years 1921-29; the 
Civil Disobedience Movement of 1932; 
the outbreak of World War 11; the 1942 
Quit India Movemejit; the dawn ol 
Independence; the drafting of the Con¬ 
stitution; and the emergence of India 
as a Sovereign republic and a parlia¬ 
mentary democracy. One of the e.xbi- 
bits on the same floor is the manus¬ 
cript of his book, “Discovery of India.” 

From here we move on to his study. 

In this room, Jawaharlal Nehru used 
to sit up late into the night and go 
through the fdes, dictate letters, write 
notes, jot down points which he had to 
discuss with his colleagues the next 
day in Parliiunent. The study is stacked 
with books on various subjects. Nehru 
w'as a voracious reader. There is a 
story that a lift once got stuck up be¬ 
tween floors in the house. It took some 
time for flie technicians to rectify the 
fault and make the lift moving. When 
Nehru heard about the incident, his 
characteristic remark was that he had 
aKvax s thought there should be a book¬ 
shelf in every lift! 
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At left; The 'Bharat Ratna’- 
medal awarded to Jawahar 
lal Nehru in 1955; Right; 
A replica of the crown of 
the Queen of England. 


A section of Panditji's 
collection of books. 


Panditji's bedroom where 
he breathed his last. 


(Photographs by the 
author) 
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The study has also a number of 
photograplis on the walls on the book¬ 
shelves. They iiielude the portraits of 
the fairiily, (iandhiji, Tagore, Maulana 
Azad, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln, and George Bernard 
Shaw. The study gives an intimate 
glimpse of Nehru’s many-sided person¬ 
ality: the statesman, book lover, his¬ 
torian, edueationist, a man of strong 
family ties. 

From here, we walk through a book- 
lined corridor, with a lot of photo¬ 
graphs, on to a room where the many 
gifts received by the late Prime Minis¬ 
ter (luring his foreign travels (Jr pre- 
•scnled to him ijy foreign visitors and 
statesmen who had called on him are 
exhibited. There are vases from Japan, 
line poreelain pieces from the U.S.S.R., 
mother of pearl from Jordan, silverware 
from the U.S.A. and Gennany, cutglass 
and crystalware from Czechoslovakia, 
a replica of the crown of the Queen of 
Fngland, and many more. 

In the same room we also see the 
gifts and medals he received within the 
country. One such medal is the “Bharat 
Ratna”—the highest award an Indian 
citizen can receive. It was awarded to 
him on Sejjtemljer 7, 1955 by the then 
President of India, Dr. Rajenclra Prasad. 

From here, wo move on to the last 
part of our tour of the museum-to 
Panditjis bedroom. Nehru breathed 
his last in this room, which has been 
pi-eserved as it was on May 27, 1964. 
It is also furnished like the study and 
sitting room otj the same flo(jr. there 
is a bookshelf in the bedroom, too. 

A small table at his bedside has a 
watch, a pencil, a writing pad, and a 
personal copy of the Bhagawad Gita. 

The \'isitors, after going through the 
museum, can stav back till sunset to 


witness the ‘Son et Lumiere’ (Sound 
and Light spectacle). It is held on the 
lawns in front of the museum every 
evening all through the yeai', except 
during the rainy .season. It tells tlie 
story of the Freedom movement, which 
culminated in the dissolution of the 
British empire in India. It also depicts 
the life of Jawaharlal Nehru. The 
shows have both Hindi and English 
commentaricjs. 

Apart from the museum, within the 
campus there is also a library exclu¬ 
sively for research scholars. A plane¬ 
tarium is now under construction. 

The Nehru Memorial Museum at 
Teen Murti Bhavan thus gives a 
glimpse of the life and work of one of 
the greatest men India has ever jjro- 
duced, next only to Mahatma Gandhi, 
the father of the nation. 

Jawaharlal Nehru lit the torch of 
Non-alignment, which advocates peace¬ 
ful co-existence and economic co¬ 
operation between nations, irre.spec- 
tive of their ideological and political 
sy.stems. The torch is being carried ior- 
ward even today b)- his daugliter, 
Indira Gandhi, the present Prime 
Minister. 

Nehru, as I said earlier, loved chil¬ 
dren very much. Ilis 94th birthday will 
be celebrated this year, on November 
14. It will be a tribute to him if we fol¬ 
low what he had asked us to do: 

“We have to build up this great 
country (India) into a mighty nation, 
mighty in thought, mighty in action, 
mighty in culture, and mighty in 
peaceful service of humanity.” 

That will be a befitting birthday 
present to a great departed leader. 

N. Anand Rao 
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P A PA SUN was very angry. 

The scene liefore him was chaotic. 
Thcjc was no order anywhere. Toy- 
moons weie scattered everywhere. No 
one had 1)Otheied to pick them up. The 
harsh liglit, since there was never any 
darkness in Solar Home, lit up the 
gjime, stains, and dirt evcrj’where. In 
the midst ol this nglv scene stood his 
heantilnl danghtei, Venus. She was 
earnestly looking at her face in a gilded 
mirror. Jnst as she bent down to flick 
an imaginars speck of dirt away from 
her prettv gown, the mirror was nidely 
snatched fiom her hand, thrown down 
and stamjred upon wtih vigorous feet. 
Little Pluto was the youngest and the 
naughtiest. Theie was a peal of laughter 
from glowing Mercury. “Sers'es you 
right, nu’ dear sister. When I asked for 
your precious mirror, you refused to 


give it to me. Now see what has hap¬ 
pened.” 

Venus imperiously swept out without 
even looking at the scatteied pieces of 
glass. 

Papa Sun’s face glowered. His patient 
daughtei, Earth, a gem among this dis- 
orderls brood, was trying her best to 
coax the incorrigible twins, Uranus and 
Neptune, to tidv up their toy chest. 

Whv should you take all this trouble, 
Earth'i^ It’ll only become messy again 
after sometime.” 

“Ban the broom and save the room.” 

The twins doubled up with laughter 
at what their dark and swarthy brother, 
Saturn, had said while juggling with his 
rings. 

Papa Sim s fury mounted. 

“Where is my red dress? Earth, is> 
my lunch ready?” Mars, always angry, 
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always demanding, was shouting at the 
top of his voice. 

“Why don’t you get it for yourself, 
pest?” This was Big Bully Jupiter. He 
If thought he owned the sole right to 
order everyone about. 

Papa Sun could not contain himself 
any' longer. His blood boiled and the 
temperature rose to an alarming degree. 
A thought struck him suddenly. It was 
all his fault. He had given them too 
much leeway. There was no discipline 
because there was no one to enforce it. 
He was too lenient. They should have 
a sense of responsibility. They would 
acquire that only if they were left to 
fend for themselves. They must all 
leave his protective atmosphere — at 
once. He rose, steeled his nerves, and a 
liKghty ball of heat generated in his 
body. He had made up his mind, so he 



closed his eyes and gave a colossal 
heave. Everything stood still for a split 
second. Then a smashing sigh split 
forth from him and all his children 
were scattered into space like seeds. 

When Sun opened his weary eyes, he 
automatically looked for his gentle 
Earth, his favourite child. She was no¬ 
where to be seen immediately. Then, far 
away among the silent clouds, her dazed 
form appeared, bobbing up and down. 
It was too late to call her back. He re¬ 
membered all tlie wasted opportunities 
and remained-a ball of fire. When he 
hesitantly extended a warm ray towards 
his darling pet, he thought, ‘She has 
stamina, that bony lass. She’ll come out 
of her stupor and look after herself.’ 
In his loving eyes, she had just been 
bom again. 

Nirmala Chakravarthy 
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O NCE there was a king named Anirit 
Singh who was very- fond of hunt¬ 
ing. One day while hunting, he got 
separated from his companions and lost 
his way in the jungle. Hungry', thirsty 
and tired, he sat down to rest under the 
shade of a tree. Just as he was drop¬ 
ping off to sleep, he heard someone say, 
“0, great raja, save me and I shall al¬ 
ways be giatefiil to you.” 

It was a girl’s voice and the king 
jumped up and looked all around him 
but saw no one. He drew his sword, 
thinking that perhaps it was a witch 
who miglit ham) him with her magic. 
The voice said again, “Raja, put back 
your sword. You don't need to use it.” 


Amrit Singh looked all around once 
again but saw no one. The voice said. 
“Raja, look towards the tree to your 
left and you will find me there.” 

Amrit Singh looked al the tree and 
saw a beautiful little mynah bird 
caught in a hunter's net. It could not 
fly and it said, “Save me, raja, and T 
.shall help you in return.” 

Amrit Singh went near the bird and 
a.sked, “Is it you who spoke just now?” 

«W7- . >9 

Yes, raja. 

“But you spoke just like a human 
being,” Amrit Singh said. 

“Yes, raja. If you help me I shall 
help you in return,” the bird said. 

Amrit Singh cut the net with his 
sword and the bird was free. She flew 
up and sat on the branch of a tree. 
“Thank y'ou, raja,” she said. “Now I 
.shall help you.” 

Amrit Singh laughed at the idea of 
the little mynah helping him, hut 
the bird said, "Don’t lau^, raja. You 
have lost your way in the jungle and 
I can help you reach home. If you 
follow me, I .shall lead you out of the 
jungle.” 

The mynah flew ahead and Amrit 
Singh rode behind it till they reached 
the edge of the jungle from where he 
knew the way back. Amrit Singh thank¬ 
ed the bird and said, “I never imagin- 
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ed that a little bird like you could help 

>9 

me. 

The mynah said, "Raja, never make 
the mistake of thinking that small and 
lowly creatures aren’t able to help the 
mighty ones. Given the chance, we can 
work wonders.” 

Amrit Singh was quite channed 
with the mynah bird and he asked, 
“Mynah, will you come with me and 
live with me in my palace?” 

“Yes,” said the mynah. “I shall 
live in your palace, raja, but you must 
promise never to shut me up in a cage.” 

Amrit Singh promised and the my¬ 
nah went with the king to the 
palace to live there with him. Amrit 
Singh kept the bird in his private 
rooms, but did not tell anyone that he 
had brought home a mynah bird. He 
himself fed the bird and gave it water 
to drink in a small earthen dish. 

Soon, Amrit Singh became very fond 
of the little bird. As soon as he return¬ 
ed home, he hurried to his room to talk 
to the mynah. He liked to hear the bird 
talk; she was so clever and witty. In 
due course, the palace servants heard 
Amrit Singh talking to the mynah 
and thought that it was a girl to whom 
he was talking. They told each other 
that their raja had married and brought 
horne his bride. They carried the news 
to Amrit Singh’s mother who lived in 
another part of the palace. The Queen 
Mother sent for Amrit Singh and said, 
"Son, if you wished to marry and bring 
home a wife, you should have told me 
about it. I would have arranged a pro¬ 
per wedding and welc*omed your wife.” 

Amrit Singh said, “I haven’t married 
anyone, Mother. If I wanted to marry, 

I would have told you and taken your 
permission.” 

“All the palace servants have heard 
you talking to your wife,” the Queen 


Mother said. “How can you say that 
you aren’t married?” 

Amrit Singh guessed that they had 
mistaken the bird’s voice for a girl’s, 
but he did not want to tell anyone 
that he spent his time talking to 
a bird. He felt that everyone would 
laugh at him, so he said, “Mother, be¬ 
lieve me. I am not married.” 

“Then who is the woman to whom 
you talk?" the Queen Mother asked. 

Amrit Singh replied, “I am sorry, 
Mother, but I can’t tell you that.” 

The Queen Mother was very angry 
but she did not say anything. When 
she returned to her own rooms, her 
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elder daughter, who was married and 
had come on a visit, said, “Mother, I 
don’t know why brother keeps his wife 
in his rooms and doesn’t allow her to 
meet us. But let’s use a trick to see 
her.” 

“What trick?” the Queen Mother 
asked. 

“My younger sister’s wedding is to 
take place next month. You must tell 
my brother that his wife must help in 
preparing for the wedding. Tell him 
that it is the custom in our family for 
the daughter-in-law to clean the dal 
and rice and wheat. Then she will 
have to come out to do it.” 

The Queen Mother liked the idea. 
She went to Amrit Singh and told liim 
what her daughter had said. Amrit 
Singh said, “Very well, Mother, I .shall 
ask her if she will do it.” 

When Amrit Singh returned to his 
room, the mynah saw how worried 
he looked and asked, “What is the 


mutter, raja? ’ 

He told her what his mother had 


said and .she replied, “I will clean the 
rice and the wheat and the dal, but it 


must be brought here to this room. 
I wont go out to do it.” 

Amrit Singh asked, “How can you 
clean the several sacks of main which 
will be needed for the wedding?” 

“Don’t worry about that, raja,” the 
mynah said. “Just get the grain here 
and have it taken out of the sacks and 
spread on the floor. I shall do the rest.” 

Amrit Singh was doubtful if the my¬ 
nah could do it, but he told his mother 
that the sacks of grain should be sent 
to his room to be cleaned. When the 
sacks arrived, the grain was spread 
out and after the servants had gone, 
the mynah said, “Leave me alone for 
the whole day, raja, and lock the room 
from outside so that nobody may come 
in. By evening the work of cleaning 
will be done.” 

As soon as she was alone, the mynah 











flew to the window sill and sitting on 
it sang a song calling to the other 
birds to come and help her clean the 
grain. The birds heard and flew into 
the room. They pecked and separated 
the bits of stones and other dirt from 
the grain. After the work was done 
they flew away. 

When Amrit Singh returned he was 
happy and surprised to sec the work 
done. He called the servants and sent 
the grain back to his mother. 

The Queen Mother could find no 
fault with the way the grain had been 
cleaned, but she was unhappy that she 
had not managed to see her son s wife. 
Her elder daughter said, “Mother, 
you must ask the girl to grind the grain 
and make it into flour. Tell brother 
that it is the custom for the son’s wife 
to gfind flour lor a wedding in the 
family. She will have to come out to 
grind the grain into flour.” 


The Queen Mother told so to Amrit 
Singh and again he was worried. 
“What troubles you now, raja?” the 
mynali bird asked. 

Amrit Singh told her and she said, 
“Don’t worry, raja. Just ask them to 
send the grain here. Have it taken out 
of the sacks and spread out on the 
flour. I shall do the rest.” 

Soon, sacks of wheat were brought 
to Amrit Singh’s room and the grain 
spread out on the floor. As before, the 
mynah said, “Leave me alone for the 
whole da>', raja, and lock the room 
from outside so that no one may be 
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I T WAS a wonderful clear morning, 
the 12th of February 1964, when 
the children of the Divgi village Pri¬ 
mary School gi’ouped around two of 
their teachers at the bank of the Agha- 
nashini river and cried: “Miss Devijan, 
please let us start now. Please teacher, 
we are wasting so much of time here.” 

Mr. Gopalaii and Miss Devijan smil¬ 
ed good-naturedly. “Wait children, let 
the boatman come and pull the boat 
into the water. You don’t want to fall 
into the river even before the journey 
starts, do you? ” 

The girls giggled and the boys of 
class seven cried, shocked: “No, teacher. 
Sir, what do you say?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Gopalan, “we will all 
wait for the boatman. In tlic meantime, 
check all youi* luggage and line up.” 

The children pulled their bags clos¬ 
er and looked at the dark green water 
of the river that gurgled merrily. 

On the other side of the river, be¬ 
hind the coconut plantation, the sun 
rose against a soft blue sky. Ishwar Shiv 
Ambig shaded his eyes and looked 
down the river, past the fishing boats 
there, where at the horizon, the river 
vani.shed behind green rice fields and 
banana trees. Ishwar Shiv just couldn't 
explain why he felt uneasy, he just 
didn’t like the colour of the river, the 
uncanny feeling in the air. With a swift 




iiioveiiient of his strong dark hand, he 
brushed the black curly hair off his 
iorchead and scanned the sky. Yet 
there was no sign of even the smallest 
cloud and the wind that touched his 
dark broad face was gentle and warm. 

It was a perfect day for an excursion. 

“Oh, good moniing, good morning,” 
cried a .small but wiry man in a dark 
lungi behind him. His weather-beaten, 
black face had a humorous good natur- 
ed expression. 

“A lo,” he laughed tying up his lungi. 
“Everybody ready?” 

“Yes, yes,” cried the children impa¬ 
tiently, “let us start, please.” 

The boatman pulled the long thirty 
seat rowing boat ashore. He tied it 
expertly lo a pole and jumped inside, 
and then standing at the rear he extend¬ 
ed his hands and beckoned to the 
teacher to junij) into the boat. 

Miss Devijan was the first to get in. 
Holding up her saree, she climbed 
clumsily inside, .shrieking as she nearly 
lost her balance. Hut the strong arm of 
the boatman steadied her. Then the 
children jumped in one by one, giggl¬ 
ing, laughing, pushing each other ac¬ 
cidentally or deliberately. 

“Now children, now,” cautioned the 
teacher, “sit down (luietly, and don’t 
jump up, otherwise the boat might 
turn over. You don’t want to fall into 
the water, right at the beginning of the 
journey?" 

“No, Miss, IK), cried the children in 
unison. They wriggled into a more 
comfortable position, stowed their 
bags awa\' and looked at the teacher 
and the boatman with eyes .shining in 
eager anticipation. The boatman push¬ 
ed the boat with a long wooden stick 
off the shore. Then he settled down 


behind a pair of massive oars. 

“What about a good song?” he ask¬ 
ed and winked at the children. “You 
seem to know none.” 

“Of course, of course, we know 
many,” cried the children. They shout¬ 
ed, sang and whistled all at the same 
time. Soon the first song in Kannada 
rang out into the warm air, accompani¬ 
ed by the gurgle of the water and the 
regular beat of the boatman’s oars. 

Soon they had reached the middle of 
the river where the strong current car¬ 
ried the boat downstream. 

The children soon grew tired of sing¬ 
ing. Eeaning against each other’s shoul¬ 
der, they watched the countryside glide 
by; little villages, where young women 
washed clothes by the river and young 
boys shepherded their goats. The chil¬ 
dren waved out joyfully and were thrill- 
(k 1 when their greetings were answered. 

Soon they started to open their food 
parcels and munched their rice and id- 
lis happily. 

No one noticed the dark cloud rising 
like an angry fist from behind the palm 
groves. It was only when a sudden wind 
whirled over the water that the boat¬ 
man started. 

He glanced, alarmed, down the river, 
his dark eyes filled with worry and 
concern. 

Then, with a sudden change of ex¬ 
pression he cried out: “What’s it, chil¬ 
dren, no more songs? A lo, here we go, 
clap your hands and sing.” And to Miss 
Devijan he whispered aside: “Keep 
them occupied and cheerful. I’ll try to 
reach the next village before the 
storm.” 

“Storm?’’ shrieked Miss Devijan. “Oh 
god!” ^ 

But then she checked herself and 
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drawing her arm around the girl next 
to her, she smiled. “Let us sing a fisher- 
mans song. Hey, Ishwar, you should 
know so many. Your father is a fisher¬ 
man, isn’t it?” 

"Yes, Miss,” answered Ishwar Shiv 
and tried hard to recollect the many 
songs he had sung with his father. It 
was not easy, for he was worried. He 
suddenly realised that he had blown it 
all along. Somewhere behind the soft 
blue sky a stonn was building up. Then 
he checked himself and sang loud and 
gay, sang while the wind tore at the 
trees, whipped the water. He sang on 
till the girls suddenly shrieked, clasp¬ 
ing their flying hair with their hands. 



"A storm, a storm!” 

Waves like angry tongues splashed 
against the boat, reached inside, and 
drenched the clothes of the chilchen. 

“A lo,” cried the boatman against the 
wind, “nothing to worry, bds, every¬ 
thing is fine. The boat is steady. She 
will not let us down.” 

"Of course, of course,” encouraged 
Mr. Gopalan. "Calm down children. 
The wind will subside." 

The children looked at their teachers 
with pale faces, kneading their fingers 
nervously. 

J,shwar Shiv shook his head slightly. 
He knew that the storm would not sub¬ 
side. Lightning flicked over an un¬ 
canny sb' as the storm built up faster, 
roaring. 

The water around them seemed to 
boil and sucked the boat into the .speed¬ 
ing current of the river. 

The boatman rowed with all his 
might, putting evt'ry ounce of strength 
in each stroke. 

'We aren’t making it to Tinpar,’ he 
murmured as if to himself, ‘We must 
try to get ashore.' 

The children sat motionless, struck 
by fear. They looked at the wall of 
black cloud that crawled over the sky, 
like a big evil monster swallowing big 
chunks of it, swallowing it all. 

The wind became stronger. The 
waves rose around the boat that 
pitched like a toy. 

The boatman struggled with the oars, 
using all his strength to break through 
the current and make for the shore. 
His face was tense, beads of perspira¬ 
tion rolled down his temples, He row¬ 
ed on, rowed on, rowed. 

"Ah, we re drowning!” the high pitch- 



ed shriek of a girl released the pent 
up emotion of the children. Hiding 
their faces in their hands or at each 
other s shoulder, the girls began to cry, 

"Teacher, I can’t swim. I can’t swim. 

Help....’’ 

Mr. Gopalan raised his hand. “Calm 
down, calm down, children. Nothing is 
going to happen. 1 assure you, we will 
reach the shore in just a few minutes. 
Now sit down, sit orderly, don’t jump 
up nr the boat will lose its balance. 
Please don’t panic, we will be safe on 
land in no time. Isn’t it Miss Devijan?” 

Though pale and trembling, Miss 
Devijan managed (o .smile. “Of course 
children, don’t worry, we will soon be 
on land. See, the boatman has manag¬ 
ed to cut througli the emrent. Now 
that is wonderfid, now nothing will 
liappen.” 

The boabnan smiled and nodded. 
"I’m an c.\i)erienced fisherman,” he 
grinned. "I and my boat, we have seen 
many a stoim and we have always sur¬ 
vived, so why not now? ” 

The teachers smiled and Ishwar could 
feel the tension ease. But suddenly the 
boat trembled as if shaken by an invi¬ 
sible hand. Water swept inside the 
boat and a spray hit their faces. The 
children shrieked in unison, a seeming¬ 
ly never ending scream as the boat 
reared up and the boabnan was lifted 
off his seat. Pulling the left oar witli 
him, he shot head first into the water. 
The children were throwm off the 
benches. Covering their heads with 
their arms protectingly, they crouched 
on the door, .screaming in panic. 

“Children, children!’’ Mr. Gopalan 
tried to soothe them. “Please, listen.’’ 
But his words were torn away by the 
stonn. 


“Children, children! Calm down!" 

The children pushed towards the 
rear of the boat, crying and sobbing 
pathetically, Ishwar Shiv stared down 
into the turbulent water. Then he gaz¬ 
ed towards the shore trying to gauge 
the distance. He lifted his eyes to the 
threatening .sky and knew that behind 
those pitch black clouds waited a storm 
so furious and wdld that if caught by it 
in the boat, they would whirl helpless¬ 
ly down the river. 

Oh it was all too hopeless. Suddenly 
he saw the boatman’s head pop up from 
behind the rim of the boat. He looked 
straight into Ishwar’s eves and cried, 
“Throw me the rope, boy, throw me 
that rope. I’ll by to pull you all 
ashore. With trembling hands Ishwar 
felt for the rope, not taking his eyes 
off the struggling man in the water. 
He grabbed the rope and pulled it to¬ 
wards him, throwing the end over¬ 
board into the water. 

Tt s impossible,’ he thought, 'he 
can’t make it. The current is too 
strong!’ 

Tlie boat shook violently; it rocked 
and wobbled and would have .spun 
arountl had not the boatman anusted 
its movement. He had jerked the rope 
over his shoulder and struggled 
through the cunent. 

Ishwar Shiv followed him with his 
eyes. He saw him disappear and 
emerge again, panting, gulping in a 
great lungful of life-giving air. 

Ishwar Shiv giabbed the rim of the 
boat and held on to it desperately, 
washing he could do something, he 
coidd help. Suddenly he saw a turmoil 
of raging waters tear the rope off the 
boatman’s hands. The last Ishwar Shiv 
saw' of him was his gaping mouth 
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opened in a soundless scream. Then 
the water drew him under. The scream 
died on Ishwar's lips, lie felt the boat 
ri.se and spin around. Without think¬ 
ing, he leaped into the rushing water 
and fonglit for the rope. He felt some¬ 
thing sweep [)ast him and lunged out 
at it. It was the rope. He grabbed it 
tight, drew it twice around his waist 
and began to swim. But there was little 
chance of swimming. The angry water 
boiled around liim, tried to suck him 
under. Sometimes he was under and 
sometimes he was above. But all the 
time he was in violent motion, kicking 
his legs forcefully, pressing through the 
water with his back. 

The storm roared around him; light¬ 
ning flicked. The river growled and the 
children inside the boat shrieked petri¬ 
fied. And above it all, the terror- 
stricken voice of Miss Devijan reached 
him. 

Ishwar Shiv pulled on, trying to 
breathe as regularly as ])o.ssible. He 
edged away from the turbulent current 
of the river, towards the shore. The 
weight of the boat .seemed to pull him 
backwards and he felt he was swim¬ 
ming at a fixed .spot. But when he gazed 
over his shoulder towards the river side, 
he noticed, that they had almost reach¬ 
ed the shore. He could make it! He 
.should! Straining every muscle Ishwar 
Shiv forced his way througli the water 
pulling the rope and the boat beliind 
him. 

Suddenly he felt the water getting 
shallower and when he searched for 
gjound. he struck the sandy stony river 
bed with his feet. Pulling tlie rope over 
his right shoulder he pushed through 
the breast deep water, leaning heavily 
forward. 

“Ishwar, Ishwar!” he heard the chil- 
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(Ireii shout. “Ishwar!” Ishwar did not 
answer. Everything in him concentrated 
on pulling the rope. He worked his way 
painfully through the water; every 
movement was a superhuman effort, 
pulling what seemed like tons of 
weight. He had stopped thinking long 
ago, he just moved his legs and pulled 
the rope. 

Pulling it, he heard nothing, neither 
the raging storm nor the cries of the 
children, 

And then he had reached land and 
fell onto the sand. But he did not leave 
the rope that had cut deep into his flesh, 
did not leave it even when he sensed 
the children jump on land, and hurry 
away from the river. His whole body 
pained, his sore* slioulder .stung. He 


coughed painfully and sucked in the air 
in rapid gulps. Suddenly he felt a cold 
trembling hand lift up his face and help 
him tenderly onto his back. Stroking 
the wet curly hair off his perspiring 
face, Miss Devijan whispered, “You 
have saved our lives, Ishwar. Without 
you, we would have drowned along 
with the boatman. It’s like a miracle.” 

Ishwar Shiv tried to smile. Looking 
ovci- his teacher's shoulder at the angry 
water and the black thundering sky, he 
suddenly wondered how he had made 
it. 

Yes, his teacher was right, it was like 
a miracle, indec'd it was. 

Sigriin Srivastava 
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MISSING GOLDFISH 


C RETAN was feelinj' down in tlie 
diirrips. It had been raining cats 
and dogs all Friday night and the morn¬ 
ing was cold, grey and damp, lie look¬ 
ed out of the window for the hundredth 
time hoping to see the sun peep from 
amongst the dark heavy clouds. If only 
the sun came out. Mother perhaps 
would agree to his going for a (piick 
ride oii his bike round the block hclorc 
she left for the ho.spital to vi.sil Crandpa. 

No chance at all. lie .shut the window 
in haste as Mother called out, “Chetan, 
your cold will get worse if you stand 
exposed to the cold wind. When will 
you learn to do what I say? ” 

Chetan began to sulk. Mother was 
always cross these days, ever sinc(' 
Grandpas operation. Poor Grandi)a. 
Chetan missed him so much. He had 
left home for the liospital two weeks 
ago and now there was no one to tell 
him bedtime stories. Father was away 
on 'tour and Mother spent most of her 
time at the hospital tending Grandpa. 

Chetan had been to the hospital just 
once to visit Grandpa. It had not l>ecn 
much of a visit. He was shocked and 
upset to see him lying there so frail and 
helpless with several tubes on him. He 
could not hold back hLs teais and sc 
Mother had decided not to take Chetan 
to visit Grandpa till he could sit up and 
speak. This Saturday Chetan was look¬ 
ing forward to seeing Grandpa, as 
, Mother had agreed to take him but 
there, he had gone and caught a nasty 


cold and that dashed all chances of see¬ 
ing Grandpa. 

Chetan was at a loss. How was he to 
spend the day? Soon he h(;ard Mother's 
steps; she was going to leave now. 
Chetan began to fiown and kick his 
heels. 

“You naughtv bov, vou haven’t fed 
Polly or (ioldic and it’s half past nine 
already. Hun along now, you should 
take good care ol your pets. I must 
rush off now. Don’t jiout, perhaps 
(irandpa will be hom(‘ soon. Be a good 
boy. I’ve told (ihanshyam to make you 
a huge bowl ol chicken soup. It will 
make vou feel better.” (ihetan cheered 
up a little at that and kissed Mother 
good-bye. 

He rememiiered his mother’s wordii 
— he had forgotten to feed Polly the 
parrot and Goldie the goldfi.sh. Chetan 
was a kind little seven-year-old boy 
really, but his whole world had turned 
topsy-tum ever since Grandpa left and 
he didn't mean to neglect his pets. He 
loved all animals and longed to have a 
dog, but dogs were difficult to maintain 
in a .small flat and Mother said Polly 
and Goldie should do for the present 
and fie had to be content with them. 

“Pretty Polly, Pretty dear, 

“Poll\ wants a mug of beer,” screech¬ 
ed the hungry bird as Chetan filled 
her dish with spinach leaves and a huge 
ripe red chilli Ghanshyam had thought¬ 
fully .saved up. 
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Next Chetan fed Goldie and sat 
watching his antics as he swam merrily 
in the glass bowl. He seemed like a 
bright ball of fire darting in the water. 
Goldie was Grandpa’s present to Chetan 
for liis seventh birthday. Chetan had 
found a pennanent place on the top¬ 
most shelf of the book case next to 
Mother’s favourite Chinese va.se. 

“Hi! Chetan how are you today?” 
called out Vivek, as Ghan.shyam opened 
the door. Chetan had not even heard 
the door bell, musing about the huge 
acjuarium Grandpa had promised to help 
him build up in course of time. 

As he turned round, a squirt of water 
splashed on his face by way of greet¬ 
ing. That was from Raine.sh showing 
off his brand new water pistol. Chetan 
brave!)’ wiped his face and look the shot 
like a good sport. He was used to a lot 
of bullying from Rame.sh and Vivek 
who called themselves the “Daredevils”. 
Both of them, along with another 
bosom pal, Suresli, had ganged up and 
they even had a secret hideout to plan 
their escapades. Chetan longed to be 
a member of their exclusive club. The 
other three, who were twelve years old, 
considered seven-)ear-old Chetan a 
kid and a ciy baby and not worthy of 
being included into such a set of heroes 
that they were. 

All three lived in the same block 
and came over to Chetans place oc¬ 
casionally. Today tlrey seemed to have 
some diabolical plan the way all tlu-ee 
trooped in with much glee. 

“Chetan, have you seen our new 
badge? The symbol of ‘Daredevils’ — 
isn’t it super?" asked Suresh flaunting 
the badge with its emblem of a light 
red skull and two ivory coloured bones 


against a jet black background. 

Chetan looked at it wistfully. The 
other tliree looked at each other, ex¬ 
changed knowing glances, and ■winked. 

“Why don’t you join us?’ began 
Vivek generously. “Hey! have you for¬ 
gotten our rules of membership.^ piped 
Ramesh. 

Meanwhile Suresh was conducting a 
tour of the living room and examining 
all the things. He suddenly spun 
around and challenged, “Chetan, we 
dare you to take that sissy looking 
bowl down the shelf and go over to 
the window and empty its contents. 
That will prove how daring you can 
be,” said Suresh. 

Chetan went pale, but here was his 
chance to prove himself worthy of be¬ 
ing a daredevil. His heart sank at the 
thought of performing such a wicked 
act. i^ior innocent Goldie! Did he 
desei’ve such a fate? There was no 
time to waste now. Joining the Dare- 
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devils club was the need of the hour 
and here was an opportunity literally 
knocking at his door. 

“Oh is that all? I’ll do it,” said Chetan 
marching bravely up towards the 
bookcase. He took the bowl down and 
made a dash to the window and clos¬ 
ing his eyes tightly, emptied it out to 
the last drop. 

The other three cheered and clap¬ 
ped and Chelan felt like a warrior 
who had just retiinied home after a 
brilliant coiKpiest. Suresh pinned a 
badge on to his .shirt and invited him 
to join them for a meeting later at 
their hideout. Chetan felt as if he was 
12 years old already. The four became 
chums within tlie hour and shortly 
afterwards tlie lliree of llicm left. 

No sooner had Chetan shut die door 
than the doorbell rang again. He 
rushed to open the door and who 
should he find but Father himself with 
Ghanshyam carrying the suitcase. 

Chetan was thrilled to see his father 
after a week. “I've been to the hospital 
on my way home from the station. 
Grandpa is much better and he can 
come home this afternoon. Dr. Mehta 
sgys — how’s that?” 

Chetan was so excited that he did a 
somersault on the carpet and hugged 
his father. Today was indeed a lucky 
day. Such lovely things were hap^ien- 
ing to him, he thought. 

“O.K. So let’s have an early lunch 
and leave to pick up Grandpa and 
Mum,” said Father, At the table Chetan 
proudly told Father that he had become 
a member of the Daredevils club and 
then suddenly his heart sank to the pit 
of his stomach. Grandpa would be 


home today and Goldie’s absence 
would be noticed. Chetan wasn’t hun¬ 
gry any more and Ghanshyam's tasty 
kitchidi and chicken soup .suddenly 
became insipid. 

Luckily, Father was busy scanning 
the mail that had piled up during his 
absence and so didn’t notict) Chetan’s 
discomfiture. Chetan rushed through 
his Imich and ran to the bookcase and 
taking die empty glass bowl hid it be¬ 
hind the l)ookcase and darted back to 
the dining room. 

Soon GhaiLshyam announced the ar¬ 
rival of the taxi and an unhappy Che¬ 
tan joined his father. During the drive 
he just about managed to blink back 
his tears and look brave. 

The reunion with Grandpa made 
him forget his great soitow moment¬ 
arily, but as they drew nearer home, 
Chetan felt as if a huge herd of ele- 
plants were trampling on his chest; he 
could hardly breathe. 

The taxi screeched to a halt and 
Ghan.shyam came running down to 
carry the luggage and to assist 
Grandpa. Everybody was engi-ossed in 
making Grandpa comfortable and didn't 
notice Chetan’s silence. 

After Grandpa had settled down in 
his favourite armchair by the window, 
he called Chetan to his side and whis¬ 
pered, "Come on, Chintu, (that was 
Grandpa’s special name for him) out 
with it — what is this great burden you 
seem to be carrying — you don’t seem 
to be the same old chatter-box any 
more. What’s the problem?” 

Chetan swallowed the lump in his 
throat and managed a we^ smile 
and emphatically denied having any 
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problem whatsoever. Then to dispel all 
doubts, he told Grandpa about the 
Daredevils and showed him his new 
badge. 

(irandpa didn’t seem fully convinced, 
but (Jlietan thought he had succeeded. 
As Grandpa wearily leaned back in his 
armchair to relax, bis eyes fell on the 
bookcase. Poor (ihelan wished the 
floor would split in two and sw'allow 
him uj) so that be wouldn’t have to 
answa.'r that long dreaded question. 

At last the bombshell dropped. 
“Where is (ioldie?' asked (handpa sit¬ 
ting up. Poor Chetan had had no time 
to think up any excuse' for, since his 
cruel deed, everything had taken such 
an unexpected turn; father's arrival, 
nishing through lunch, and then 
Grandpa’s homecoming 

All he could muster was a weak “I 
don't know, (irandpa." Now (;he(an 
knew that was a sillv answer, but theie 


was no other alternative. Grandpa be¬ 
came quite alarmed when he saw 
Chetan’s woe begone face desperately 
blinking back the hot tears which soon 
came nishing down in torrents. 

“Shobha, Sunil _ what’s wrong 

with Chintu?” Mother and Father came 
hurrying hearing, Grandpa’s excited 
voice. Mother seemed concerned, but 
Fathi'r looked very stern. Within a few 
moments, Ghan.shyam also trooped in 
hearing the commotion, 

“I’ll show you what’s wrong with 
Chintn, ” said Father making some signs 
to Cdianshvam who left the room imme¬ 
diately. Chetan braved himself to 
bear what Father was going to say, 
but to his astonishment he remain¬ 
ed silent and only paced up and 
down the room. Within half a minute, 
which to (Jhetan seemed an eternity, 
Ghanshxain came holding a huge round 
shape co\'eied with a towel. He deposit¬ 
ed this strange thing on the table and 
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deftly removed the towel with the 
flourfeh of a magician and stepped 
back to reveal the very same glass 
bowl with the very same dear Goldie 
swimming merrily inside. 

Chetan gasped and rubbed his eyes 
and stared and stared. Father’s stern 
voice shook him out of his stupor. 
“Well, young man what have you to 
say for yourself-is this the way you 
treat your pet? ’ 

Mother became impatient. “What 
does Chetan have to explain about 
Goldie swimming in ihe ht)wl? I just 
don’t get this great mystery.” 

Chetan edged closer to Grandpa 
and held on to the armchair lor sup¬ 
port. And then out came the tragic 
story amidst sobs and splutters. Alter 
Chetan said his piece and apologized, 
Father asked, “\\\)u]dn’t yon like to 
know how Goldie got hack into his 
bowl? ’ Chetan nodded eagerly, now 
that his heart was lighter and the herd 
of elephants which had since noon 
constantly trampled on his chest had 
all vanished. 

“We should all thank good old 
Glianshyam here,” began Father. “When 
he came down to close the gate, he 
noticed the sound of water splashing 
down from our window and looking 
up saw what was happening. He acted 
very fast I must say. Luckily there was 
a little rusty cheese tin lying nearby. 
He sewped up poor little Goldie and 
popped him into the tin and filled tlie 
tin with water from Mrs. Singh’s gar¬ 
den tap. Poor Goldie must have been 
quite suffocated for a few moments. I 
told Ghanshyain to keep quiet about 
the whole affair as I wanted to get the 
first explanation from Chetan himself.” 


“Sahib, I searched the whole house 
for nearly a whole hour till I found 
that Chintu baba had hidden the glass 
bowl behind the bookcase itself!” de¬ 
clared Ghanshyam. 

Chetan felt terribly ashamed and 
hid his face in Grandpa’s lap. Good 
old Grandpa came to his rescue. “Sunil, 
don't he harsh on Chintu, he’s only 
seven. If only 1 had been here, this 
would never have happened. Anyway 
all’s well that ends well, thanks to 
Ghanshv’am. I’m sure Chintu has gone 
through enough never to repeat such 
a foolish act again. He told us the truth 
and owned u]) like a brave soldier— 
that s the most important thing, so let’s 
forgive and forget this unpleasant 
incident. 

Everyone cheeretl up and Father 
tv^eaked f'hetan’s ears affectionately 
and saitl, “O.K. \'ou’re let off this 
time!" Chetan carried Goldie’s bowl 
lovingly and restored him to his ori¬ 
ginal place on the bookcase. 

Grandpa reminded hin) about the 
‘meeting’ he had to attend; it was quar¬ 
ter to six already. Mother agieed after 
a little persuasion from (bandpa. 

“Don’t be long, we re having an ear¬ 
ly dinner tonight. Grandpa is tired,” 
.she called out as Chetan ran to get 
ready. 

He gave Grandpa a great bear hug, 
raced downstairs, jumped on to his 
bike and rode out to meet the Dare¬ 
devils. Thank God for inventing Grand¬ 
pa, he thought. With Grandpa back 
home, cverv'thing would be .super for 
him as it always had been so far. 

Lulita Nayar 
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The volunteeh PiREn^EN HEAR[; OLD 
GROANEQ HOWLING LIKE A SIREN AND 
thought there WAG) A FIRE 
"HURRV OVER TO THE F'RE STATION," 
TMEV yELLED 


The mavor ^ecawie to excited he 

GHAbDtD A hAalmER AND SMASHED 
Thl air-raid 5lRfN TO SILENCE IT 


[Vv’ 

1% w 


JbST then FRANCES 
WOKE UrOLp GROANER 
'STOP THAT HOWLING 
RIGHT N0W,"?HE '-.'AID 
OH. piffle ' bAlOOLD 
GROANER, 'I DREAMED 
TOU LOST AAE ' 


s" 


m 


TVe AHrOR SAIC'0 iih6-8uST iT The A,a. raid 
SIREN HAS GONE OFF AGAIN" AND ZOOM- 
HE RUSHED OUT AND fjJSHEO THE 'OFF' BonON 
W OLD GROANER WAS ST'LL HOWLING 





Au THE PLDPLE set TiiitiR WATCHES ftVTHr 
WEDNE5DAV NOON SiRfN SAID FRANCES 
•WE'LL HAVE TO FiOURt OUT SOMErniNG' 
SHE STARTED TO Think 


,1-/ 


That night at dinner the mavor said 
TO FRANCES "I HAVE A PROIMIM DOWN 
AT cits HALL THE AlR-RAID SIRLN iG 
SUPPOSED TU GO OFF AT NOON TOAVORRCW 
but IT‘S broken AND T HERE'S NO 
TIML TO FIX IT " 


Til fire Chief saw the FIREMEN PUTUNC 
ONTIEIR BOOTS AND FiRL HATS “WAIT' 
HE SAID, 'T DIDN'T TURN THL SIREN UN 
THERE'S NO FIRC GO BACK TO VOUR JOBS 


[ 7 ® 


the mavor SA 1 P.*‘V 0 U 
DID 5 UCH A GOOD JOB. 
OLD GROANER. 1 WON'T 
BOTHER TO GET THE 
SIREN FIXED. VOU CAN 
BE THE WORLD'S ONLY / 
Air-RAID SIREN '• / 

. OLD GROANER WAS / 

; PLEASED AND PROUD // 
C TO ACCEPT I - 

. „ I |U 


il 




The ne<t day Frances h;o at a noon "molv HI 
HOMINV' 5 AiD OLD GROANER AND RAISED HIS 
VOICE And HOW'LED like a SIREN, fVERYBODy 
W Tt'wN CHECKED THFiR WATCHES AND SMILEP _ 
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THE STORY SO FAR 


Examimtions over, Biju, Praiap, and 
'Police' Appn (a nickname he has earned for 
his daredevil ads), ami their friends remind 
their mister of his promise of a picnic. Mr, 
Rajasekhar agrees to take them to the ancient 
Koickal Palace. Their teacher, Sarada, joins 
them. The whole morning they go round the 
monument, listening to Rajasekiwr's descrip¬ 
tion Of the place. After lunch and re.st in the 
park,' the children are alhwed to roam 
in the garden. Apjm, Pratap, Biju, and John 
stray into the nearby forest and have a 
good view of the Kali 11 Us. Pratap has some 
fearful stories to tell them about the 
temple and the deity there. When people 
even turn away their exjes from the hills. 
Ap}m declares his intention to go up the 
dreaded place, some day. That very day, fear 
and anxiety grip the children when they find 
that one among them is missing — little 
^Hrnta. A thorough search all over the place 
is in vain and the children and their two 


teachers return to the village and inform 
the headmaster, the police, and 'Vinita's 
mother, Mrs. Panicker. 

The next morning Appu, Bifu, and Pratap 
set out on their oun for the Palace, where 
they meet Sluinkar the guard, who tells 
them about the Mafuirajah's chamber now 
out of bounds for anyone, he himself being 
no exception. The boys try to listen to the 
conversation between Sluinkar atul his friend 
Anand ‘Sahel’ who, according to the nearby 
teasho^} oicner, is a freejuent visdor to the 
Palace. As they comb the area for 'Vinita, 
they come upon a bbod-smeared handker¬ 
chief. Before they leave the Palace, they 
curiously watch Shankar emerging from the 
Maharajah’s clumber! 

The three friends find, themselves the 
tiext morning with the Panickers and the 
Superintendent of Police, Mr. Khan. Mr, 
Panicker, a Customs official in Bombay, nar- 
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rates how om of a gang of antique smug- 
tcrs, called lieddij, had fallen into their net. 
They realise that Vinita’s disajypearance Im a 
“Reddy connection” for, a note dropped 
into Mr. K}uin\s car reads: “You release 
Reddy, we release Vinita". 

On their miy home, the boys are acco.ded 
by the proprietor of a studio, who gives 
them some photos taken by Rafasekhar at 
their picnic, to be handed to thek teacher. 
One of them skoics Vinita running aper a 
butk'rfly and followed by a bearded nuin. 
The hmjs recognise him. It is Amndl This is 
some cine which they wish to pass on to Mr. 
Panicker and Mr. Khan. They are away 
the Palace, .says Mrs. Panicker. Off they go 
to the Palace where the hoys mks them once 
again. Rain jirevents ilwm from going home, 
•VO they stick around and are rewarded with 

CHAPTER 9 : More 

I T was dark 1)) the tmie Mr. Tanickor 
r(‘turru'd lumie aecoinjjanied by Mr. Khan. 
Sonic pvojilc wcH' still there eager to know 
th(' lati’st de\el()|)nieiits. llalf-a-dozen police¬ 
men were also waiting in the compound. 

A l()-\ ear-old ho\ stood in a corner, sur¬ 
rounded 1)\' policemen. He w.us wearing 
shorts and had no shirt on; he looked 
lean. Fear was wiit large on his face. He 
shifted his e\es Irom one policeman to 
anothei. 

.'\s soon as he saw Mr. Khan, a Sub- 
Inspector moved forward and saluted him. 

"Did soil get an\ clue'’'’ Mr. Khan asked 
him. 

"No, sii, we couldn’t find anything 
suspicious at the Palace.’’ 

■‘1 see!” .said \li. Khan "Am other 
lievelojiment’;'” 

“Ves. sir, we traced the Iwy who had put 
that slip inside your cm’," The Sub-Inspec-tor 
pointed towards the bos in the comer. 
"Bring him to me,” Mr. Khan ordered as 


an open door to the Maharajah’s chamber. 
They avoid being seen by Shankar, Amnd, 
and a stranger, carrying a strangely-hoking 
packet which Shankar keeps inside an almirah 
near the entrance. 

When the door is closed behind them, the 
boys start on their probe which soon leads 
them to a dark tunnel. Sudderdy, 
Pratap can see Apjnis head in a silhouette. 
Pratap has his eyes fixed on the house. lie 
stumbles on a rock ami hurts his toe. He says 
he will rest for a tvhilc and prompts the other 
two to proceed. The house is not a deserted 
place, as Apjm ami Bifu fiml to their surprise 
and dismay. Two ruffians there recognise the 
boys foT,thcy had .seen them at the Panickers’ 
hou.se. “They mwst he friemls of tluit little 
girl," .says one of them and fmshes them 
into a room. Is Vhiita, too, a captive there? 

in the "Missing” List 

he went inside the house. The boy was 
piesented before him and Mr. Panicker. A 
policeman held liim firmly by his arm. He 
was tn'inbling from head to foot. 

"Who gave \ou that letter?” Mr. Khan 
asked the bo)^ 

“Sir, sir... 1.1.. .. ” The boy 

could not proceed as tears choked his voice. 

Aon leave him alone and wait outside,” 
Mr. Khan ordered the policeman. He then 
|)alted th(' 1 h)\’ and said in a soft tone, “Don’t 
be ;ifraid. We won’t hurt you. Just tell us 
the truth.” 

The bo\ soon calmed down. Meanwhile, 
Mrs. Panicker came in with tea and biscuits. 
She oflered a cu]r to the boy, too. 

“Sit down and take vour tea. Then you 

■ 

e.in tell ns vour storv,” said Mr. Panicker 
encouragingly. 

"Mv name is Ramachandran,” began the 
bov, now conrfortable and confident. “Every¬ 
body- calls me Ramu. My house is about^ 
tyvo miles from here. Every day I come to 
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the market here to do odd jobs, like fetching 
tea, taking things from one place to another. 
I manage to earn about two or three rupees, 
and then I go Irome and give the money to 
my mother.” He stopped for a while to 
regain his breath. 

“Tell us what haj)penrd this morning,” 
said Mr. Klian. 

“1 was waiting in trout ot the ration sliop 
when two men called me. I went to them, 
and they asked me whether I could drop 
a slip of pajrcr in the blue car parked in 
front of this house. They said they would 
give me five rujrees it 1 did the job without 
being noticed. I took the slip, came liere, 
and dropped it m the car hctore anvbody 
could sec me. I went back to the tvvo men 
wlio w-ue waiting in a (‘ar there. Wlu'n 1 


said I had done the job, they gave me a five- 
rupee note and drove away.” 

“Clan vou describe the two men?” asked 
Mr. Panickei’. 

“One of them was a big man with a huge 
mou.stache. He was wearing white trousers 
and a blue shirt. He was tlriving the car. 
It was he who gave me the slip of paper 
and the rnone\. The other had very short 
hair and was wearing a grey dress. His 
troii.sers and shirt seemed to be made of 
the same (“loth.” 

“Ranm, will \'()u be able to identify them 
if \' 0 u saw them again?” asked Mr. Khan. 

“Yes sii,” answered Rainn. By now he 
was speaking eonfideiill). “I remember their 
face distinctly. I’ll he able to rctxrgnise tliem 
any tim(“.” 










"And what alwjut their csu? Do voii re- 
nieinher its miniberi'” 

“No .sh, but it was a small black car. 
And sir”, Kamu added after a moment, 
“here’s the five mpi't's they gave me.” lie 
t(X)k out a note from his p(x*ket and offered 
it to Mr. Khan. 

“You can keej) it, Ranui. Now you may 
go home. ’ Mr. Khan called a policeman and 
said, “You take him to his house. Treat him 
well.” 

The policeman saluted, and went out ac¬ 
companied b\' the boy. 

Mr. Panieker and Mr. Khan were still 
talking al>out various i)Ossibilities when 
Piatap’s father and Hiju's elder brother walk¬ 
ed in. “Excuse me. Mr. Panieker.” said Pra- 
tap’s father, “is my son here? So also Biju 
or A])pu?” 

“The) were here till about hmch-timc. I 
haven’t seen them after that. Why, what’s 
the matter'?” asked Mr. Panieker. 

“None of them has returned home vet. We 
checked with Appu’s mother. She is also 
worried.” 

“Now. where could thev have gone? All 
the three w-ere here till lunch-time,” added 


Mr. Khan. 

“Yes,” said Biju’s brother, “they came home, 
ate their lunch, and went out again. After 
that nobody .s'eems to have seen them.” 

“We just wanted to see whether they were 
here,” said Pratap’s father. “We’ll go out and 
look for them,” 

Mrs. Panieker, who was at the doorstep 
listening to the miversation, turned to her 
husband. “All three of tliem came back here 
in the afternoon, looking for you. 'Tliey looked 
as if they had something to tell you. I told 
them that von all had gone to the Palace.” 

The news that the bovs were mi.s.sing 
cr(*ated a flutter among everyboely. What was 
going on? just two das's ago, a girl had dis¬ 
appeared rather mysteriouslv. And now, 
these tliree Iwys! 

Mr. Khan got up from his scat. “Panieker, 
if this is true, then we have to press more 
UK'U into th(“ job. Wc’ll have to order a 
thorough search of the whole area. Of 
course, 1 don’t mean Vinita’s disappearance 
itself is a simple matter. Not any longer after 
we got that note from Reddy’s gang. But I 
thought we could handle this quietly. Now, 
I think, an ojx'u search is called for.” 

“No, Khan," said Mr. Panieker thought- 
fulb’, “I don't think the bo\'.s have disappear¬ 
ed. The\ are in the habit of going on small 
adventme trips. Thes' are known for that. Of 
course, the\' don’t asually .stay away from 
home after du.sk without permission. Pro¬ 
bably, the)' are held up somewhere because 
of the rain or maybe their bus is delayed.” 

This paeifit'd Mr. Khan a little. Still he 
asked the Sub-lnspec'tor and some policemen 
to go out and make thorough enquiries. 

Late in the night, the poKcemen retunied 
to report that the Ik))s had not yet reached 
home. They had not been seen anywhere. 
By now tire whole village was out in the 
streets looking for the missing children. 

Radhakrishnan 

(To be concluded) 
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Your child is someone 
special to you ! 

Give him something 
Special to read—NBT Books 

FESTIVALS OF INDIA: 122 pp; Rs 12.50 

A beautiful book, attractively written, describing the significance of the 14 major 
festivals of India and how they are celebrated. 

STORY OF THE ASIAN GAMES: Narottam Puri; Rs 6.00 

Written in lucid language, this book narrates the colourful events, with pictures, 
of the Asian Games. 

A TALE OF TROUBLE: M C Gabriel; Rs 2.50 

A common folk tale retold in an interesting manner, 

INDIA'S YOUNG HEROES: Sigrun Srivastava; Rs 2.50 

A collection of six stories based on the actual deeds of courage and gallantry which 
earned children national awards. 

WILD WOODNOTES; Jit Roy; 2.50 

An informative book about nature and the creatures that live in the wild. 

TILLI THE BUTTERFLY: Ramesh Bakshi; Rs 2.50 
A fantasy on Tiili the Butterfly. 

Available with leading booksellers and at the 
NBT Book Centres at Amritsar (Govt. Higher 
Secondary School, Town Hall); Calcutta (67/2 
Mahatma Gandhi Road); Hyderabad (City 
Central Library, Ashok Nagar); Jabalpur 
(University of Jabalpur); New Delhi (A-4 
Green Park) 
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'T'Jll'] next (loll stopped Kiiis^ Bhoja 
and said, “Bhojaraj, have yon any 
idea how hraxx' King Vikiainaditya 
was?” 

Aren t all kings brave?’ asked Bhoja. 

But tell me, what was speeial about 
\'ikrainaditya?” 

King Vikcaniaditsa nev(*r thought 
anything ol hieing the most dangerous 
kinds ot ehallimgixs," .said the doll. ‘‘He 
was not afraid ot anything under the 
snn. 'I’here was in his eonrf a vonng 
man named Kamalakar, who was a 
great traveller. Once, when visiting 
Kanehinagar, Kamalakar heard of a 
strange phenomenon. There was a 
beanlifni girl in the city named Mohini. 
She had several suitors. But whoever 
visited her died the next da\’. People 
were under the impression that they 
were killed, by some demon but no one 
was bra\e enough to fight the demon 
and win Mohini, 

Kamalakar saw Mohini and was 
ehanned b\ her looks, but he too was 


not brave enough to put his life in dan¬ 
ger to go and propose to her. He told 
Vikramaditya about it, and he insisted 
on visiting Mohini to find out things for 
himself. ‘But )'ou can’t put yonr life in 
danger for my sake. Sire!’ cried Kamala¬ 
kar. ‘Every single person who stepped 
into h(‘r house so tar had been found 
dead the next morning.’ 

‘‘ ‘Only cowards are afraid of facing 
a ehallenge,’ said Vikramaditya, smil¬ 
ing. Dont worry about me. I shall be 
all right,’ 

‘‘Kamalakar aecomijanied the king to 
Kanehinagar. They called on MoWiii 
together. Even Vikramaditya was amaz¬ 
ed by her heautv. Mohini begged them 
to be her guests and they readily agreed. 
But Vikiainaditya refused to eat any¬ 
thing, saying he was not at all hungry. 
He mereb' lav in bed, pretending to he 
asleep. 

‘‘Gradually everyone in the house fell 
asleep. Long after midnight, the demon 
crept into Mohini’s room. Seeing her 





asleep, he made for the guest room 
where Vikramaditya and Kamalakar 
were sleeping. The lamp burnt low. The 
demon made for them, but Vikramadi¬ 
tya was ready with his sword and killed 
him in no time. The demon gave a 
piercing scream which awoke the entire 
household. Mohini rushed in, trembling 
with fear. When she saw the dead body 
of the demon, .she cried with relief and 


fell at Vikramaditya’s feet. ‘You have 
saved me from utter miseiy and given 
me a new lease of life by killing this 
demon. Please let me serve you for the 
rest of my life.’ 

“King Vikramaditya .sjuiled and look¬ 
ed at Kamalakar. Then he looked at 
Mohini and said, ‘I’ll be happier if you 
serve this young man instead, as he 
wishes to marry you.’ He got them mar¬ 
ried and returned to his kingdom.” 

“T can tell von a similar storv,” said 
the next doll. “It is about a beautiful 
woman whom a demon beat up every 
night. The villagers heard her scream¬ 
ing lor help and fhev also saw him lash- 
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ing her with a whip, but no one was 
l)rave enough to confront the demon 
until Purandar, a young man, went and 
reported it to Vikramaditya. 

“Vikramaditya went to rescue the 
woman, whereupon the demon chal¬ 
lenged him to a duel. It was a tough 



fight, because the demon had superhu¬ 
man powers, but Vikramaditya succeed¬ 
ed in defeating him, at last. He married 
the woman lo Purandar, and they both 
lived happily ever alter.” 

“Vikrainaditya felt,” said the next 
doll, “that anyone who asked for any¬ 
thing had the right to receive it, provid¬ 
ed it was a fair reciuest. Once he was 
hunting in the forest, when a young 
biahmachari saw him. He was a fraud 
and had no real spiritual inclinations. 
So he derided to play a trick on the 
king. ‘Sire, he .said, addressing him, 
‘1 ve been meditating here for the last 
few years. The goddess has just ap- 
jieared before me and said that I should 
get married now and have a .small king¬ 
dom of 111 )' own. She has eommanded 
me to ask you for it. Won’t sou re.s])ect 
the disine eoininand?’ 

“The king saw through him at once 
and realised that he was merely hlufi^- 
ing. but he said. ‘It's a king’s duly to 
pros'ide for his needy subjects, espe¬ 
cially if anvoiie asks for something. 
You’ve made a meagre reejuest, and 
I ve a great deal. So take it, even 
though you are a liar!’ The king gave 
him the city of Amhikapur as well as a 
lot of money for maintaining it. Could 
s ou have done anvthing, like that Bho- 
jaraj.f' 

“Let me tell you yet another story of 
Vikiamaditva’s braveiy,” said srt 
another doll. “You already know that 
he enjoyed visiting far away places. 
Once he went to a temple by the side 
of a svide, turbulent river. The current 
was so strong that the king was barely 
able to take a dip. He then sat on the 
steps along with the cross’d, listening t^ 
the piiest. He was speaking on nolrility. 
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‘There are various kinds of nobility,’ he 
said. ‘The man who gives away things 
to the needy is noble no doubt, but the 
one who risks his own life to save that 
of another is the noblest of all.’ 

“Just then there was a cry from the 
river. An old man crossing the river 
with his wife had upset the little boat 
and had fallen in. The crowd stood on 
the shore watching them, but no one 
was brave enough to go to tlieir rescue. 
Vikramaditya jumped in and, though he 
very nearly got swept away in the cur¬ 
rent, he managed to save them both. 
He lay on the shore, exhausted. The old 
man bent over him, 1 don’t know who 
you are, but I offer you the conse¬ 
quences of all my good deeds and 
meditations, because you have saved 
our lives. They’re enough to give yon 
every happiness in the life hereafter'. 

“The moment Vikramaditya got up, 
another man approached him. ‘Sir,’ he 
* said, ‘I could not help hearing what the 
old man said.l’m very unhappy. Could 
you spare me some of what he has of- 
tered you?’ 

‘“Take it all and more’, said Vikra¬ 
maditya, ‘and be happy.’ ” 

The doll turned to King Bhoja. “What 
do you think of the great Vikrarna- 
ditya?” the doll asked him with an 
arch smile. “Do you feel you are equal 
to him?” 

-* Bublec 



AMRUTANJAN LIMITED 
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(Continued from page 9) 

walked up to him and took the lamp 
and bell from his hands — confidently. 
‘How sad,’ thought Pandurang, ‘that 
1 cannot hug you now, my son, and 
hold you close to my heart! But there’ll 
be time for that, plenty of time 

Bandu led tlie aarti in his sweet 
gentle voice that cracked from time to 
time; it was mellow and soft now, and 
gruff and timeless then. But he sang 
up to the last note when the bells 
pealed and the petals were showered 
on the goddess. 

Pandurang stood beside him and 
handed him the thaali’ with the 
prasad’. Smilingly - for the first time, 
a real smile — Bandu distributed 
prasad to the congregation, as fire¬ 
works lit up the sky outside. Tlien, 
tired and happy, he and Pandurang 
turned towards home. Eager hands 
grabbed them and stuffed tliem with 
laddoos, karanjis, and chaklis. 

“Bandubhau,” whispered Tara, 
“Bandubhau (brother), please come to 
my house tomorrow for Bhaubaaj 
(Bhaiya dooj).’ 

“HumhI” ga.sped Bandu and, 
recovering ((uiekly, said, “Yes, of 
course, Tara.” 

Pandurang guided him out of the 
crowd of eager children. Once out of 
the crowd, he did not lake his friendly, 
warm, reassuring arm off the \'oung 
shoulders. 

The house was dark. Except lor the 
one large brass lamp that burnt before 
a photograph on a ‘chainang’. Bandu 
had lit it before he had left for the 
temple. It was the only glow from 
their house on Diwali day. 


And it was the only ^ow that mat¬ 
tered to them, thought Pandurang and 
Bandu, as they stood before her pic¬ 
ture. She had given them each other. 
“Aai”, said Bandu aloud, “you gave me 
Diwali, you gave me my father!” 

Vaijayanti Tonpe 
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(Continued from page 11) 

in films, and waited for the first broken 
sentences. They came, soon enough, 

“That pestering menace,” he growl¬ 
ed. “That prying, poking, pinching, 
horrid girl, ’ he said. “That porcupine, 
that alligator, that. . . 

“All right, all right, what about her? ’ 
I asked. 

“She — is — going - to — tell — my 
— mother — that — I — should — not — 
be - given — any — sweets — lor — 
Dussehra,” lie said, brokenb’. 

“She won’t," 1 said. “Slu' daren't. And 
anyway, you think your mother will 
listen to her? ” 

“Oh, my mother wont let me 
starve, ” he said bitterly. “I’ll get my 
share. But you know that’s not enough.” 

Not enough! I should think so. When 
it comes to eating sweets, Raghn is Co. 
Unlimited. So I put on my best docto¬ 
ral manner and said, “It may be good 
for you. Less sugar intake, you know ' 

“Shut up!” he yelled “Your brain out¬ 
put is less than nothing. And your.. 

I walked off before I could hear an\ 
more . . 

Oh well, cooks and broths, I said 
didn’t I? But I can hear my mother 
calling and I think that’s the tailor 
with my new clothes. 

So wait, will you, for the next chap¬ 
ter of "this most interesting and exhila¬ 
rating, most infonnative and most ten¬ 
der of this superbly evocative novel tli(' 
like of which.” 

(Vl^hich, my dear kitchens, is a lot of 
hot air). 

Your steaming 





To know the land and culture of Hungary 

Visit 

HUNGARIAN INFORMATION 
AND CULTURAL CENTRE 
l-A Jan Path, New Delhi-i 10011 
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—News from Hungary 
-Hungarian Digest 
—New Hungarian Quarterly 
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Michael Arnold’s 


SCIENCE SPOT 


HOW YOU BALANCE ON YOUR EARS 


O NE of the most exciting things at 
a circus is watching one of those 
intrepid artistes who balances on a 
high wire, sometimes while riding a 
bicycle. 

Equally marvellous to most of us, 
who wouldn’t stand on the top of a 
step-ladder for any length of time and 
feel happy, aie the fellows who go 
careering around on onc-wheeled cy¬ 
cles, with scats six feet above the 
ground. 

Yet, it’s all a matter of canals-not 
the kind yon travel on, but the semi¬ 
circular ones inside your ears. 

Most of us think of our cars as the 
organs by which we receive sounds. 
But in anatomically historical terms, 
the original and main purpose of the 
ear is as an organ of balance—as, in¬ 
deed, it still is in some forms of crea¬ 
tures, such as fishes. 

Your car is in three parts. The outer 
ear is the bit you see on the surface, 
and its main purpose is to collect the 
sound waves and direct them inwards. 

Your middle ear contains a series of 
bony structures—called, from their 
shapes, the hammer, anvil, and stirrup. 
They transmit the sound to the real 
heart of the matter, the inner ear. This 
is the part that translates the sound 
waves into electrical messages which 
are then relayed to the brain. It will 
still give us some form of hearing even 
if the middle and outer ear are 
destroyed. 

The inner ear consists of a compli¬ 


cated mass of tubes and chambers 
which are known as the labyrinth. 
They are set in a mass of solid bone, 
one of the hai’dest bones in the brrdy. 
The part concerned with hearing is 
shaped rather like a snail shell, and is 
called the cochlea. 

Opposite the cochlea are three loop¬ 
ed tubes, set roughlv at right angles to 
one another to fonn loops in three 
dimensions. These are called the semi¬ 
circular canals and are filled with 
liquid. 

From the walls of the canals grow 
fine hairs which are comiccted by 
neiA'cs to another part of the brain. 

When you turn your head, the canals 
turn with it. But the liquid in them has 
a tendency to slay put. You can see the 
same phenomenon if you turn a cup of 
tea round suddenly—the cup moves, 
the tea stays almost still. 

As the head moves, therefore, the 
liquid seems to surge about inside the 
canals (really, th(; canals surge about 
round the liquid). 

The movement causes the liquid to 
move the little hairs, and a mass of 
messages is sent to the brain, telling it 
that the head has moved, and in which 
direction. 

If you watch one of those circus 
acrobats doing his balancing act, you’ll 
see that he keeps his head very still. 
In this way, he can judge the slightest 
movement of his body and move to 
compen.sate it. ^ 

But don’t assume that because he** 
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can do it, you, too, can. The ability to 
balance isn’t the same for everybody— 
that’s why some of us get sick at sea 
on a swaying ship, while others bal¬ 
ance happily through the roughest 
storm. 

Diseases of the ear can lead to ver¬ 
tigo and dizziness, because they upset 
the delicate mechanism of balance. 
Fortunately, they’re reasonably rare, 
and in most cases can be readily cured. 


One of the effects of over-consump¬ 
tion of alcohol is dizziness; that’s be¬ 
cause the dnig has acted on the semi¬ 
circular canals, causing a temporary 
loss of conti'ol. 

But provided you don’t try to walk 
while the room is in motion, you’ll 
S(H)n be all right! 

(First Features) 


UN Essay Contest 
Results! 


I N the UN Essay Contest (see Chil¬ 
dren’s World, September 1983) 
.sponsored by the United Nations for 
the UN Postal Administration (UNFA), 
in collaboration with the Children’s 
Book Trust, the following children have 
been named the prizewinners: 


FIRST PRIZE: Miss Swati Chosh, of 
Springdales School, New Delhi 
(Subject: What United Nations 
means to me) 


SECOND PRIZE: Miss Jija Shelley, of 
LMS Higher Secondary School 
for Girls, Neyyoor, Kanyakumari 
Dt, Tamilnadu (Subject: The 
-I effect of food production and 
population growth on the world) 


THIRD PRIZE: Miss Paromita Vohra, 
of Bal Bharati Air Force School, 
New Delhi (Subject: What United 
Nations means to me) 

The jiuy comprised Ms. Modhumita 
Mojumdar, journalist, Mrs. Pratibha 
Nath, author of children’s books, Mrs. 
Ambika Sengupta, Lecturer in English 
and writer for children, Mr. F. Chakra- 
varty, of the UN Information Centre, 
New Delhi, and Mr. K. Ramakrishnan, 
Editor, CHILDREN’S WORLD, be¬ 
sides Mrs. Navkala Roy and Mrs. 
Navin Menon, of the Editorial Depart¬ 
ment of the Children’s Book Trust. 

To all the three prizewinners, our 
heartiest congratulations! Their prize¬ 
winning essays will be publi.shed in 
our December and January issues, 
along with a pictorial feature on the 
United Nations. 
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T he \\'eaver bird (local names: 

Hindi, Baya; Bengali, Babiii), 
commonly known as the "bottle bird’, 
is a dumpy, sparrow-like bird which, in 
breeding plnmage, has its forehead to 
nape and breast a golden-yellow; face, 
chin and throat a blackish brown; up- 
jieiparts a speaked brown and j'cllow; 
and nimp and lower parts a pale 
fulvous. 

The Baya is found throughout India, 
Pakistan, Nepal, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, 
Bimna, and the Indo-Chinesu sub- 
region. This crafty bird must rank as 

(i2 


;* the mightiest and most industrious 
nest-builder among all the birds. 

What is striking about this bird is 
that the male is responsible for build¬ 
ing the nests. Several male birds unite 
and undertake the work of nest build¬ 
ing as a colony of their own. Nesting 
begins from June, but serious nesting 
begins with the onset of rains in July 
and continues till September. Males 
work from dawn to dusk, seven days 
a week. They select the nesting sites 
not only on thorny ‘kikkar and palm- 
trees, but also on thatched roofs, tele¬ 
graph and power lines, and on the sides 
of wells. 

They sally forth hundreds ol times 
to tail-grass clumps that are within 
about 2(K) yards of the 'construction' 
site, nip off pieces of tough green grass, 
sometimes even over a foot in length. 
These pieces are brought trailing be¬ 
hind the builder who perches on tlie 
site and expertly and tidily weaves the 
grass-])ieces into the anchored nest. 
He works in a manner similar to a cob¬ 
bler patching a shoe. 

At the end of the breeding season, 
August-Septcmlrer, a colony may have 
nests raging from 30 to 40. Some of '* 
them also have two or three storeys. 
The females stay completely away and 
are not seen in the vicinity. But when 
the nests are half complete, the fema¬ 
les suddenly descend on the scene and 
proceed to inspect the apartments on 
which the males have been working 
so hard. 

Often the female emerges from the 
nest dissatisfied, goes to another nest 
and continues her inspection. She in¬ 
spects all nests available for occupa¬ 
tion, thereby assessing the competence 
of the males. It is strange that, though 
she is unable to weave even a single 
fibre of the nest, she can judge and 
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select the best nest that will withstand 
pouring rain and strong winds. 

When she is ready for mating, her 
aim is to select the future home. Each 
“bachelor” weaves a nest halfway and 
wails for a female to select him as her 
mate. The nest is completed only if 
the female approves of it. After she 
conveys her approval to the builder, 
from then on the two birds stay toge¬ 
ther. After making some internal fur¬ 
nishings. she lays two to four eggs. The 
female alone incubates and while she is 
Inisy brooding the eggs, the male sets 
about to build another nest, entice 
another female and rear another family. 

when the young ones begin to chirp 
in the nests, the lather birds occasion¬ 
ally perch outside the nests and listen 
happily to their voung ones. At times, 
when the mother bird is out himting 
for food, father visits the children to 
have a look at them, but never to bring 
them a morsel. That is done by the 
wife only. 

Since the interior of the nest is total¬ 
ly dark, the Baya exhibits his skill in 
‘electrical’ operations. He catches hold 
, of a number of fireflies, fixes up each 
one of them to the woven lining of the 
interior, and dwells in one of the best 
illuminated houses in the world of 
birds! 

The first nest gets deserted within a 
month, from the day the male leaves 
his first mate, for the fledgling also 
leave the nest by then. The male still 
has territorial control over the first 
nest and he quickly seals off its tubular 
entrance and weaves a new one beneath 
it. It may be noted that the female 
Baya never accepts and lives in an al¬ 
ready used nest. 

The new nest, too, is occupied by 
ajjother hen. The male gets back to the 
second nest for building another one 



underneath it, if it is already empty, 
or he may .select a new site for the 
same purpose. Vt^hen this nest also is 
occupied by another hen, he returns to 
his first nest to make a third storey for 
the fifth mate. 

Dming one breeding season, the 
male weaver bird, a master craftsman, 
can have as many as five wives! 

Farmers very often destroy nests of 
weaver birds, because these birds do a 
good deal of damage to certain crops. 
It is a pitv that agriculturists do not 
realise that the nestlings are fed on 
caterpillars, grasshoppers, and various 
types of insects which might do a 
greater damage to his crops than the 
birds themselves. 

U.C. Chopra 
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Before 5croo6E'5 eyes maeley's ohoet pac-sfp 

THROUGH THE HEAVY POOR IT WAG WRAPPEP IN CHAINS 
MAPE of cash-boxes, keys, PAPL0CK5,LEPGEES,PFEP5 
ANP HEAVY PURSES. “I WEAR. THE CHAINS I WADE IN 
LIFE 1 HAVE NO REST, NO PEACE, BECAUSE 1 ICtNOREP MY 
FELLOW MAN IN FAVOR OF BUSINESS I AM POOMEP TOR 
all ETERNITY TO CARRY THE WEIGHT OF MY GREEP.'" 

__lilit 


’Ifou WILL BE HAUN7EP BY THREE SPIRITS," 
RE5UMEP THE GHOST. "EXPECT THE FIRST 
WHEN the bell TOLLS ONE' LOOK TO SEE 
ME NO MORE.'" 



foR YOUR OWN 5AKE,’CRIEP THE GHOST, 
'REMEMBER WHAI HAS PASSFP BETWEEN 
US.' THERE IS STILL HOTE.EBENC'/ER. " 
WITH THAT THE APPARITION PISAPPEARFP 
THROUGH THE WINPOW ANP INTO [HI: I Oh. 



Just as you, sckoooe," saip the ghost, 'i 
NEVER PIP A KINP OR GENEROUS ACT FDR 
mankind HEAR ME' MY TIME IS NEARLY 
GONE.' YOU STILL HAVE A CHANCE OF 
escaping my FATE'" 



FrIGWENEP, SCROOGE WENT TO BFP, WITHOUT 
unpressing ANP FELl ASIFEPTHtN.AS HIE 
ClOCKSTKllCK A DULL,HOLLOW,MELANCHOLY 
ONE, AN unearthly VISITOR AWAKENED HIM 
IT WA'T THt CiHO'TTOF CHLTSTMAS PAST' 

//I ft 




With A TOUCH OF THE GHOST'S HAND UPON 
SCROOGE'S HEART, THEY FA5SEP THROUGH 
THE WALL or THE BUILDING, ANP FOUND 
THEMSELVES UPON AM OPEN COUNTRY 
ROAD, the city hap VANISHED. "GOOD 



With THE GHOST AT HIS 5IPE, SCROOGE RE¬ 
LIVED HIS childhood, he COULP SEE OTHER 
CHILDREN FILLED WITH GLADNESS, WHILE HE 
STOOP SOLITARY ANP ALONE. “I WISH,' HE 
50PPEP,"THAT IT ALL COULD HAVE BEEN 



Leave me be.' take a\f back' haunt me 

NO more,'" SCROOGE CRIfcP WITH AGONY AS 
HE VIEWED HIS PAST, EXHAUSTED, OVER¬ 
COME BY DROWSINESS, HE REELED INTO 
PEP, ANP SANK INTO A HLAVV SLEEP 
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5lOWLY,SRAVELy, SILENTLY, THE THIRD SPIRIT 
approached SCR006E SHROUPEP IN BLACK,WITH 
N0THIN6 VISIBLE EXCEPT ONE WHITE HAND, THE 
MYSTERIOUS PRESENCE FILLED SCROOSE WITH A 
SOLEMN PREAP- "6H06T OF CHRISTMAS YET F"' 
COME/' HE EXCLAIMED,‘I FEAR YOU MORE T|iA»j 
ANY SPECTRE 1 HAVE SEEN/" 


h 




|(^;V Tf 




JhE phantom took 5CR006E TO THE ORAVl 
OF HIS FUTURE AND THEY OBSERVED NO 
MOURNERS. "IT'S LIKELY TO BE A VERYCHW 
FUNERAL,*SAIPA VOICE,"I DON'T KNOW OF 



Next, SCROOGE AND THE SPIRIT CAME INTO 
THE PRESENCE OF HIS 1 AnPLADY, UNDER 
taker and second hand dealer PllfFRINfj 
AND FlOHTINiS OVER HIS PERSONAL POSSES¬ 
SIONS THEY GROUP!D APOliND THEIR SPOIl I 
LIKE VULTURES WITH IITTLE REGARD FOP 



Suddenly, it was morning scroogf was 
IN HIS OWN BED "THE SPIRIT OFCHRISIMAS 
IS WITHIN ME,‘'Ht SHOUTED, AND BOUNDED 
OUT THE DOOR IMERE HE MET A BOV AND 
ORPERFD HIM TO BUY THE BIGGEST TURKEY 
AND DELIVER IT TO POP CRATCHITS HOUS! 



^HE PHANTOM SPREAD ITS DARK KOBE BEFORE' 
IIIMMMPWITIIPKAWIMO IT, KFVEAIEPA ROOM 
OF DEATH IM ROB CRATCHITS HOME. THE 
FAMUY WAS gathered IN ORIEF OVER THE 



SCRCIUGI- DRESSED HIMSFIE WALLHIS BESV’I 
AND AT last got out on TO TtIF STREETS 
TTOT’Lf W1 RE Rv THIS -f|v,L FOURINC EORTH, 
ANI’SfRdOOT RtoARDED THIMALL WITH A 



Scrooge feu to his knees, "i will honor 

CHRISTMAS IN MV HEART, AND TRY TO KEEP IT 
ALL YEAR.' : SHALL NOT FORGET THE LBSSONS 
YOU SPIRITS HAVE TAUGHT ME' BUT DO NOT 



Scrooge went to his office amp sur¬ 
prised BOB CRATCHIT WHO WAS ALREADY 
AT WORK “A MERRY CHRISTMAS,BOB'" 
SAID SCROOGE,"AND TO MAKE IT EVEN 
MERRIER, I'LL RAISE YOuRSALARY, AND 
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THE STORY SO FAR 


A firou-j) of school children with their 
teachers, Hajasekhnr and Sarada, to the an¬ 
cient Koickal Palace. The whole nwrnin^ 
then round the inonunicnt. After lunch, 
the children are allowed to roam in the war- 
den. .\pj>n, Pratap, lUju, and John stray into 
the nearby forest and have a i^ood view of 
the Kali llilh-. Pratap tells them some fear¬ 
ful .stories about the temple and its deity. 
When people even turn away their eyes 
from the hills, Appu declares his intention 
to f^o up the dreaded place, some day. That 
very day. fear ^rips the ehildrcn when they 
find that little Vinita is missina. A ihyrongh 
search is in vain and the children and their 
teachers return to the village and inform 
the headmaster, the police, and. Vinita’s 
nurther, Mr.s'. Panicker. 

N('xt day Appu. IVifu, and Pratap .set out 
on their own. .\t the Palace, thn/ meet 
SIwnkar the guard. They arc told that the 
Maharajah's chamber is out of hounds for 


everyone The boys, overhear .some of tin 
conver,saiion between Sluiiikar and his friend 
Anand ‘Haheb’ who, it appears, is a frerpwnl 
visitor to the Palace. They comb the area 
for Vinita, but could only pick up a blood 
smeared handkerchief. Before they leave th 
Palace, they curiously watch Sluinkur cmerg 
ing from the Malmrajah's chamber! 

The three friends next morning meet Mr 
Paniker, a Cu.stomshfficial in Bombay. He h 
narrating to his friend, Mr. KImi, Superinten 
dent of Police, hotv one of a gang of antique 
smugglers, called Reddy, had fallen into 
their net. A mite drofqied into Mr. Khan's 
car reads: ‘‘You release Reddy, m releasi 
Vinita Ha! the Reddy connedion! 

On their way home, the boys are accosted 
by the proprietor of a studio. He gives them 
.some photos taken by Rafasekhar at their 
picnic. One of them shoivs Vinita running 
after a butterfly, and follotved b\j a bearded 
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rmn—Amnd! This is some clue which they 
want to pass on to Mr. Panicker and Mr. 
Khan. They are away at the Palace, saip 
Mrs. Panicker. 0§ they go to the Palace, 
where the hoys miss them once ago/n. Rain 
makes them stick around and arc rewarded 
with an open door to the Maharajah's cham¬ 
ber. They avoid hein^ seen try Slumkar, 
Anaiul, ami a .stranger carrying a .strangely- 
looking ^uicket. When the door is closed 
behind them, the hoijs .start on their jtrohe 
and are ded to a dark tunnel. Suddenhj. 
Pratap can .see Appus head in a silhouette. 
PraUip luis his (njes fixed on the house at tlw 
far end. lie stumbles on a rock and hurts 
his toe. He prompts the other tiro to pro¬ 
ceed. The house is not deserted, as Appu 
and Rijn find to their .sur^nise and dismay. 
Two rufians recognise the hoys. “They ihu.si 

CHAPTER 10 : 

RATAP waited in tlie tunnel for a long 
time. Wli\' weitm’l Ajipii and Rijn 
hack''' Did thev find Vinita''’ Dr wen* they 
eangiit bv the Kcdd\ gang? he wondered. 
Ry now he even forgot the pain on his in¬ 
jured toe. lie knew his dnt\' wa.s to go baek 
to till' village and inform thi' eldeis about 
all that they saw and learnt. But how to gel 
there? lie was certain that lie wouldn’t be 
able to walk all the way through tin; tunnel 
baek to the Palace. It wa.s a long, long way. 
And even if he managed to go all the way. 
would the door be open? Besides, there 
was very little chance of his being able to 
escape without being seen by anyone. No. 
there was no question of going back 
through the tunnel. 

It was (juite likely there was some way 
out at the other end. He got up, slowly 
moved forward and looked around. No one 
was to be seen anywhere. It was absolutels' 
quiet. He walked a few paces towards the 
house, still keeping himself in the shadow. 

Suddenly, he noticed that the stops conti¬ 
nued on the other side of the house. He 


he friends of that little girl," says one of 
them and pushes 'them into a room. Is Vinita, 
too, a captive there? the hoys wonder. 

Meanwhile, 'the police have traced the 
urchin who drojywd the “Reddy note” in Mr. 
Kfutns car. Ramu tells him and Mr. Patde- 
ker how two men in a car had uxinted him 
to do the job and Ivnv he was rewarded 
u ith five rupees. No, he doesn’t remember 
the ear number, hut can identify them. 

It’s tww the turn of Pratap’s father and 
Biju’s brother to report that the boys and 
their friend Appu hive not returned home. 
A hurried .search proves futib. Mr. Khan 
calls for an open .search, while Mr. Panicker 
sugge.sts caution, le.st the kidnajtfiers get the 
.scent and change their .strategy. The entire 
village appears to he out in the streets expect¬ 
ing the four children to turn up. 

Reunion at Last! 

eould not see where thev led to, for, after a 
lew steps, it was dark once again. Anyway, 
he decided to evjiloie in that direction. He 
slowlv climbed the steps, wondering whore 
he was and what time it was. Would he 
ever be able to escape from there? Would 
b(' be able to save his friends? And rescue 
Vinita? 

He knew their parents mirst be terribly 
worried now. Tlie\' must be looking for 
tliem ever)where. If only he could reach 
the village and tell them all that he knew! 

The steps suddenly ended and Pratap was 
totally surprised when he saw that he was 
standing on open ground. He looked up. 
He could see the sky, a pale moon, and 
some stars. After a while, his eyes got 
adjusted to the faint light. He could now 
sec things better. He was on a hill. There 
were a few trees around him. On top of 
the hill, there seemed to he another struc¬ 
ture, hot lie could not sec it clear. 

Whcic was lie? He could not guess at 
all. Suppose he went down the hill, where 
would he reach? In any case, the light was 
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not sufiBcient for a safe try. There did not 
seem to be any other house nearby. 

Suddenly, a thought flashed through his 
mind. Was he on, of all places, the dreaded 
Kali Hills? Was the house the haunted 
bungalow constructed by the Englishman? 
Fear gripped him when he remembered 
that Mr. Watson and his wift; had been 
killed the very day they moved in. 

Wliat was he to do now? He could not 
run awa\’; it was too dark for that. Should 
he get back into the tunnel? Hc' had just 
esca|n’d from there by the skin of his teeth. 
If he went back, h(' was sure to be caught 
bv Shankar and Anand ‘Saheb’. That would 
spoil all hopes of escaj^e, not oidy for him 
but for his friends, too. No, he had to muster 
enough courage and try best to got to the 
village as early as possible. He decided to 
wait for the daybreak. 

He looked around for a place where he 
could I'est. At some distance, he saw some¬ 
thing like a ])latform. Pratap walked to¬ 
wards it. The path was bushy and uneven. 
And his toe was in bandage. But he man- 
!igcd to reach the ])lac(‘. It was part of 
some ruins. What remained was a plain 
surface. Pratap stretched himself on it. 


Slowly, the cool air made him sleepy. 

It was almost dawn when he woke up. 
The sun was about to rise, and there was 
now better light, and the surroundings were 
clearer. He could sec the temple on top of 
the hill. It seemed in a shambles. To his 
left, he could also see the roof of the bunga¬ 
low. From the tunnel, it had looked a small 
house. Not so from the hill. It was quite 
a big house. 

Pratap got up and looked around. No, 
there was nobody" to be seen anywhere. 
This was the time to escape. The cool air 
and sleep had refreshed him. He; was no 
longer tired. He started descending slowlv. 
Th(' path was clear though not smooth and 
('asy. There were boulders and bushes. 
After about half-an-hour, he reached the 
foot of the hill. Still there was no sign of 
anv habitation. A vast strelcli of paddv- 
field lay before him He guessed he would 
have to go across to find an\' houses. In any 
case, there was no road in anv other 
direction. 

PresentK', he could st'e houses on the 
other side of the field. It was a great relief. 
Tliere wmdd be peoph' lherc\ and ho could 
ask them for directions. Hi' walked faster. 
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There was a road on the other side of the 
field. Pratap reached the road and walked 
towards the nearest house. 

A motor cycle coming from behind stopped 
near him. The young rider a.sked Pratap, 
“Hello, I don’t think vou belong to thi.s 
place. I haven’t seen vou here. Wliat’re 
you doing here?” 

“I lost mv wav,” said Pratap. “I’ve to reach 
mv village and I don’t know which wav to 
go.” Pratap decided not to tell him about 
his missing friends. 

“Oh, I .see,’’ said the strangiT in a svmpa- 
thetic tone. “Where exactlv do sou want to 
go?” 

Pratap mentioned his village. 

“Wdl, that’s where I’m also going,” said 
the vonng man. “Whv don’t vou hop on? 
I’ll drop vou tlu're.” 

Pratap hi'sitated lor a moment. Would it 
be safe to go with a stranger? But he was 
smiling, and he looked a gentleman. ‘Okay,’ 
thought Pratap, ‘I’ll take the risk.’ He got 
on to the pillion, and the motor cvcle sped 
awa\', as Prataji continued to wonder whethei 
he had done the right thing. 

'I'lie road was deserted. It was early 
morning, and jseople were \'el to stir out. 
SiKin, Pratap had some idea where they 
were. Another lelt turn and they would 
be on familiar road, tlie road from Koickal 
Palace to his village. The man, however, 
turned right when they came to the crossing! 

Pratap was confused. “Are we going in 
the right direction?” he asked. 

“Of course, we are,” was the firm reply. 

Pratap was not so sure. He looked for 
familiar landmarks. The)' did not pass by 
anv of them for a long time. 

“Stop!” cried Pratajn “We’re going the 
wrong way. We’re going away from the 
village.” 

“I know,” said the man. His tone had 
suddenly changed. It was somewhat 
menacing. “You’re coming with me till I 
*Tind out where vou spent last night and 
vou found out. You’re not going home 


till then, okav?” The man turned his head 
and looked at Pratap. He had an ugly grin 
on his face. Pratap felt a chill run through 
his spine. He knew he was in danger. 

The motor cvcle went fa.st, like a bullet. 
The road was straight and deserted. Pratap 
knew there was ver\' little he could do for 
the time being. He held on to the pillion. 
Somehow he had to escape before they 
reached Koickal Palace. Once they were 
there, Pratap knew', he too would be caught. 
But liow could he escape? Tlicre was no 
question of jumping of! the vehicle. That 
would be suicidal. He wanted to shout for 
help. Unfortunati'ly, thci'e was no one on 
th(' road. He ix'alised tliat he knew too 
much to be safe. In fact, he knew almost 
all that the police wanted to know. So, it 
was essential that he reached the village, 
and soon too. 

Thev were now' fast nearing the Palace. 
The)' took the last turn towards the Palace. 
Suddenlv, the man slowed down. Pratap 
looked ahead. There was a barricade across 
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the road - a police jeep, right in the middle 
of the road. 

As the barricade came immediately after 
the turn, the man did not have enough time 
to turn back, and the motor cycle came 
almost to a halt near the jeep. 

Pratap immediately jumped from the pil¬ 
lion shouting, “Help! help!’’ He ran towards 
the jeep I'ven as a few polieemen were 
jumping out of it, The voimg man -swerved 
back the motor evcle. 

“.Stop, or I'll shoot!" came a gruff voice 
from inside tlic jeep. 

Ignoring the warning, the man tried to 
speed awa\' Hardl\- had he gone ten fcc-t 
when a bullet pierced the rear wheel. Tlu' 
motor evcle went zigrag for a few seconds. 
The man had to struggle hard to steady the 
vcincle. He soon found himself being held 
In’ two policemen, 

"fiome, eome with us,” they said and 
[luslied Inm towards tlii' jeep. 

Mi'anwhile, Pratap was talking to the 
police nlficer who liad fired the shot. “He 
was tr\ mg to kidnap me because I know 
the wliereabouts of rnv friends. It was God 
who s<'nt \'on licre. Now we can siu'c them.’’ 

“Last night wr lieard that three of sou 
wen- missing. So, the Superintendent had 
road blocks put uj) everywhere and all 
|)assuig \(‘!iicl('s checked. Now, where arc 
\our friends?" 

“First. I would like to med Mr. Khan," 
said Pratap. “I'll tell >on all that I know' 
then.” 

The police offii'er asked two of hi.s men to 
wait at the load block, and then left w'ith 
Plata]), and thnv of his men holding the 
motor cycle rider. 

"We’sT to go as fast as jsossiblc.’’ said 
Pratap. 

Tlu' officer agreed and instructed the 
diiver accordingly. They reached Mr. 
Panicker’s house' in hall-an-hoiir. Nobods 
was seen outside, e\ce])t two policemen. 
The officer jiimpi'd out of the je'cp and went 
ill Pratap followed him. Mrs. Pauicker 


opened the door and looked at the oflSeer 
enquiringly. 

“Is the Superintendent here?” he asked. 

“He left a few minutes ago. I think he’s 
gone to tlie station.” 

“Aunty, where’s Uncle?” asked Pratap from 
behind. Onh then did she notice him. 

“Oh, Pratap! Where have you been, my 
boy? Uncle, too, has goiii' along W'ith 
Mr, Khan.” 

“Let's hiiiTv, ’ said the police officer and 
ran back to the jeep. 

“Aunts', we’re going to rescue Viuita, soon!" 
Pratap shouted over Ins .shouldi'r. 

The jVep sped towards’ the police station. 
It look them oiiK two or three minutes to 
reach there Pratap ran inside. Mr. Panicker 
sprang up from his seat. “Prata])! Wieie 
have \ou becir'' Where are \onr frii'iids?" 

“Oh, xon're heie!" exclaimed Mr. Khan. 

Pratap (|uickl\ told them all that ha])pen- 
ed. The men sat in absorbi'd sih'iict' as they 
heard about the si'eret chamlx'r, the tunnel, 
and the bungalow' on Kali Hills Pratap 
also handed over to Mr, Khan the bloocl- 
slamcd handkerchief the\ had picked at the 
Palace* and th(' pho(ogia[)h of Vinila. 

.Mr Khan lost no lime in deciding what 
to do. He told his Depiils’, “We shall go in 
tw'o batches. You take 20 men and two 
\ chicles and go to the Palace. Take the 
guard. .Shankar, into custodx'. Make him lead 
\on to his accomplices. Kecj) the chamber 
door open and w'atch out for people trxing 
to escape I’m going up the Kali Hills.” 

Four yehii'les started and disappeared 
from the station in no time. Mr. Panicker 
and Pratap went with Mr, Khan in his car. 
The parts reached the loot of the hills in 
about forts minutes. Prataji led them up 
the hill. He had come dosvn the slopes 
barels' two hours earlier. He ran up the 
hill yen’ fast. He svas neither afraid nor 
tired. -Yll the fearful stories he had heard 
about the Kali Hills ajipeared distant and 
sagne. Once thes' reached the top of the 
hill and started descending to the bungalow, 
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Mr. Khan led the group. They found the 
front door closed, Mr. Khan kn(K‘ked, and 
a tall, moustachioed man opened tlio door. 
He was taken aback to sec a revolver aimed 
at him. ]I(! raised his hands, automaticall)^ 

“Wliere aie the children? .Set them free, 
iminediatelv!" Mr, Khan thundered. 

The man turned and walked in. Mr. 
Khan, Mr. Panicker, and Pratap followed 
iM'hind. Before going in. Mr. Khan shouted 
to his men, “Guard the building from all 
sides. Let no one escape." 

The man took out a hiiiieh of keys fiom 
his pocket and opejied a room Appu and 
Bijn lan out. Tin* three bovs hugged eaih 
other. As the man opened another room. 
Mr. Pmieker ran in. Vinila was standing 
in the middle with hei eves wide ojren in 
surprise. 

"Vimi, mv child! Mr, Panicker took her 
in his arms. 

‘'Dadcb! Yon’ve come!” she nttc-red 
between sobs. 

Mr Khan made the man open olliei 
rooms as well. Two ol them lormed a kind 
of eellai. Thev weie full of pneele.ss 
antupies, like idols, lamps, ves.sels, and 
didereiil kinds of aitelaets A man, who 
was guarding the cellar, w'as also taken into 
enstodv. 

Mr. Khan got the house locked and sealed. 
The two men wew handcuffed. “You take 
them to the .station,” Mr. Klian told the lii- 
.speetor. “Two pi'lieemen will be on gnaid 
diitv here. Let three olheis w'alk tinongh 
the tunnel to the other end to ensure that 
no one remains here. The\’ can come out of 
the other end. I’m now going to the Palace.” 
He then left with Mr. Panicker and the four 
children. 

As thev drove, they listened to Vinita’s 
tale — how she was caught from behind by 
Anand and taken to the Palace first and later 
led through the tunnel and kept m a lonely 
loom, how' .she wept her life out and was 
lold that she would be freed if she wrote a 
letter to her father, and how she managed 



to put It ofl b\' one e\eii.s(‘ or another. 
Luckily, she wms not hairned and had even 
been given food, d'hat was some comfort, 
though she had missed her mother and her 
friends. 

Bv the time thev reached Koickal Palace, 
the jioliee jiartv had already rounded up 
Shankar, Anand, Balds', and another man. 

That es'cning, Appu, Bijn. and Pratap and 
their parents were at Vinita’s house. Mr. 
Khan, loo, had joined them at tc*a. “The 
Police Department is immenselv grateful to 
all of you. children,” said Mr. Khan, “What 
would s'oii like to get as a gift?” 

“Please lake ns on a picnic to one of 
those tins' islands near Cochin,” suggested 
Appu. 

“Do you think there will 1 k“ some mystery 
for us to solve there, loo?” asked Jbatap 
w'ith a mischievous smile. 

There was a burst of laughter. 

Badhakrishnan 

(Coiidudad) 
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What the United Nations Means to Me 


I N the early years of my school life, 

I learnt what the abbreviation 
U.N.O. stood lor, for my General 
Knowledge examinations. It liad no 
particular significance to me, then. 

Meanwhile, I grew up into an avid 
fan of Phantom comics. Diana Palmer, 
Phantom’s girl friend, is a nurse at the 
W.H.O.—a i)ranch ol the UN. I remem¬ 
ber, 1 was then la.scinated with the 
high-iising UN building which, 1 learnt 
later, is in New York. 

As I found my way through the 
absorbing pages ol world history, J 
discovered in mysell a passionate 
desire to know at lirst hand about those 
days ol struggle. Thus, I passed many 
rainy evenings listening to mv mother, 
who had run away from E. Pakistan. 

The year was 1971! The days of 
murder, ol fanatic zeal, and of flights 
through the night in a desperate bid to 
reach safely and survival. Each day 
was Iraught with mortal fear as thous¬ 
ands and thousands lost their homes 
and their dear ones, killed by those 
who, only a few days ago, had called 
themselves their brothers. In my mind s 
eyes I could see il-1 could hear it! 
The empty, desolate eyes of the wom¬ 
en as they watched helplessly while 
their domestic world crumbled to mere 
ashes in Iront of them. The mereik'ss 
fire, which reddened the dark night 
sk\', and the lar away heart-breaking 
cries nhieh violated the (piiet of the 
night. 

My mother escaped with her par¬ 
ents, struggling barefoot througli jun¬ 
gles and plains, fighling through the 
(U'erwlielming currents of numerous 
rivers and rivulets with only their lives 
and a bundle of clothes as their sole 



Thf accompanying write-up by Swali Glwih (above) 
of Delhi was awarded the first prize in the UN Essay 
Contest conducted by the Children's Book Trust 
recently. 

possessions. They had no food, no 
shelter, no water to drink. And, then, 
in their dark world of hopelcs.sness, 
there came a ray of hope. My mother, 
with her family, and thousands of other 
countrymen and women were given 
shelter in the UN Refugee Camp. 

Only one generation separates me 
from those days and, indeed, I can 
keenly feel even today the relief that 
my countrymen must have felt by the 
UN s humanitarian action. 

Similar situations had arisen at 
other times in other parts of the world 
—in Korea, in Viet Nam, and in the 
Middle East—the story of violence had 
continued to draw blood from the 
heart of Asia. To me, now, the work 
which the UN had done through its 
various agencies in such circmnstaiu'es 
took on a new meaning. The humane¬ 
ness of this world organisation had^ 
saved not one country' but many; it‘ 
had stopped the hungry cries of thous- 
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sands of babies in far away Malaysia; 
it had re-aniinated in the people of 
Korea the will to live and to sui'vive 
the devastations of war. There was a 
new ray of hope on the horizon. 

On iny thirteenth bii-thday, I receiv¬ 
ed a UNICEF card. It was to me a 
greeting from a friend who had not 
onlv helped my Indian brothers and 
sisters, but had proved a salvation to 
war-torn, flood-wrecked Korea. 

So, on Octol)er 24, when the United 
Nations Charter was read out at a Inn- 
etion in our school. 1 v/as truly con¬ 
vinced of its peaceful and humanitari¬ 
an character. 

Today, as I sit writing this, 1 feel 
that I owe my very education to the 
fact that I have not had to experience 
the war-wrecked times. Secure in the 
knowledge that any issue related to 
world problems would be discussed 
freely in the world forum of the 
United Nations and that hostilities the 
world over would be brought to the 
conference tabic, I can hope to lulfil 
my ambitions; I am determined to 
pledge myself to the furtherance of 
human development and comfort. 

I can look fonvard to a world where 
mankind will be concerned with fruit¬ 
ful developments, where .selfi.sh con¬ 
flicts in the fields of politics, economy 
and society would lie things of the 
past. I can dream of a time when ms- 
country, along with all other develop¬ 
ing countries of today, will stand forth 
as a self-sufficient nation enjoying a 
flourishing trade, posperous economy, 
and a society free of all kinds of dis¬ 
crimination. I can dream....for I 
know, my dream will be fulfilled by 
the diligent, selfless workers of on.'- 
friend—the United Nations Organi.sa- 
*1ion. 

My black brothers and sisters in far 


away South Africa are no more com¬ 
panionless in their stniggle against 
apartheid. Across the barriers of race 
and geogi-aphy, we reach them, to 
fight along with them, against that ab- 
hoiTence to the conscience of mankind 
—the a])artheid. United together in 
this world organisation, we have made 
their cause ours, to fight against the 
white regime and free them from the 
chain of this heinous crime against hu- 
manit>’. 

All over the world today, my desti¬ 
tute brotliers and sisters need not feel 
that they are homeless any more. Like 
in a mother’s arms, th(‘)' find solace in 
the love and sympathy of the UN and 
tile peoples of the world. On the thre¬ 
shold of adoloscence, many of them 
stand educated today due to the help 
extended bv the UNICEF and the 
UNESCO. ■ 

Today to them the woild is a friend, 
a new plac-e to live in, for they have 
found hope here; they have found a 
cause to live. 

For the misfits in society, to those 
who have committed follies because 
they M^ere misguided, there is sym- 
pathy. No more condemnation, for 
there is now someone to listen to them, 
someone to understand them, soneone 
to look after the disabled, the aged, 
the mentally imbalanced. That is the 
United Nations. 

So, today, I can truly say that I, 
with the youth of the world, will build 
a brighter tomorrow, a tomorrow un¬ 
blemished by tfic stains of war, con¬ 
flict, ignorance, poverty, and sorrow— 
for, the United Nations will help me 
by providing the security of a peace¬ 
ful world, a world full of hope, a world 
which strives to develop economic, poli¬ 
tical, and scK'ial understanding among 
its nations. 
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SHANKAR’S INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S COMPETITION 

1984 


Dear Children, 

This competition is open to all of you, 
wherever you arc, provided you are below 16, 
that is born on or after January 1,1968. 

You can paint, draw or write on whatever 
is of interest to you. 

There is no entry fee. 

With each entry should be a certificate from 
your parent, guardian or teacher that it is your 
original and unaided work and done in 1983. 

Every entry should be an individual and not 
a joint eflort. 

All entries .should carry; 

* Your full name 

* Boy or girl 

* Date of birth 

* Nationality 

* Full address 

* Subject/Titlc of entry 

These particulars, in this order, should be 
written in English in block letters at the back 
of every painting or drawing or at the end of 
every written entry. 

The organisers will not be able to accept any 
entry without these particulars. 

Entries from one or more of you can be sent 
together. We will not be returning your entries. 

The copyright of all entries will rest with 
Shankar’s International Children’s Competition. 

For Paintings and Drawings 
Use any medium, except black lead pencil. 
No painting or drawing should be less than 
30 cm X 40 cm (12' X 16') in size. 

You can submit upto six entries. But please 
do not mount or frame them. 

For Entries in Writing 

Only entries originally written in English 
will be considered. Every entry should carry a 
certificate to this effect from your parent, guar¬ 
dian or teacher. Please note that translations do 
not qualify for the Competition. 

You can submit up to six entries. 

Entries may be in the form of short stories. 


essays, poems, plays, descriptive writing and 
the like. 

The last date for receipt of entries is 
December 31,1983. 

Those of you who live far away from Delhi 
should send your entries well in advance, espe¬ 
cially if you are sending them by surface mail. 

Send your entries to me at the following 
address: 


The Secretary 

Shankar's International Children's Competition 
Nehru House, 4 Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg 
New Delhi 110002, INDIA 

Prizes 

The entries will be judged, for the award 
of prizes, by the organisers with the help of a 
panel of judges. 

For the best painting or drawing: The 
President of India's Gold Medal. 

For the best entry in writing: The Children's 
Book Trust Gold Medal. 

Also to be awarded arc 24 Jawaharlal Nehru 
Memorial Gold Medals, about 400 prizes and 
400 Silver Medals. 

In addition, Certificates of Merit will be given 
to deserving entries. 

The best entries will be published in a presti¬ 
gious annual compendium called Shankar’s 
Children’s Art Number, of which the 35th 
Volume is due to be brought out in December 
1984. Selected entries will also appear in 
Children's World. 

All competitors are entitled to a copy of the 
Art Number at half the sale price. You do not 
have to buy a copy of the Art Number in order 
to enter the Competition. 

Well, children, go ahead and good luck! 

With love. Yours truly 








Secretary, SICC 
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Thousands of fanllles are re-dlscoverlng 
the time-tested qualldes of Clove Oil 

Promise 

die unique toetiipaste wHli Clove Oil 

isn't It time vou cUscovered It too ? 



IteSUmn 

MIMIWm. 


Promise 

Helps prevent toom decav 

• Hefreaies me mouth 

* Prevents Pad oream 


0NAilTftA.6lS>4fi3R 



Heaimier teem and gums. 
Fresher breattiThat's a Promise. 
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W INDY the wooclpcelcer lived in the but Windy did not give up. Every day, 
city zoo. He wa.s quite happy in he sat there and shouted the same 
his spacious cage. They had even kept words. 

there a big liark for him to peek on. One day, a bear came to him. “Doc- 
But, sometimes he used to wonder tor, my throat is l)loeked. 1 cannot eat 
about all the birds and beasts enjoying anything!” he whispered, 
the vastness of the blue sky and the “Don’t worry!” soothed Windy, 

green jungle. “Open your mouth and close your 

One day, tlie zoo cleaner was care- eyes!” 
less enough to keep the cage-door open Windy adjusted a strong piece of 
for a while, and Windy flew away to- ^yood between the bear’s teeth, so that 
wards the distant jungle. Nobody could could not shut his jaws, and then 
Catch him. peeped inside. A big piece of beehive 

After a few days he reached the had got wedged in his throat. With the 
jungles. He was really surprised to see help of his strong, long beak Windy 
no men, no cars, and no houses in the took it away, removed the piece of 
woods. The animals never went to wood, and the bear was cured! He 
school. They suffered silently when they smiled from ear to ear and asked 
fell ill. There was no doctor there. Windy, "What about the fees? Some 

Windy thought of helping the ani- honey? Or. 

mals. He sat on the branch of a tall tree “Just yom* friendship,” replied 

and shouted: “A doctor in the jungles! Windy, and from that day Bhaloo the 
Windy the woodpecker will cure you! bear became Windy’s friend. 

Come for any trouble in the nose, ears. Another day, an elephant came limp- 
or mouth! He’ll also remove your jng. "Doctor! I think my leg is full of 
’thorns! thorns. I can’t walk properly,” he 

The animals heard him and laughed, complained. 
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With the help of Bhaloo, Windy took 
out the thorns from Juml)o s foot. He 
too asked, "Doctor! Wliat are your 
fees? Some big barks to peck on?” 

“No!” replied Windy. “Just your 
friendship!” So Jumbo, too, became 
Windy’s friend. 

Then, one day, a lion came roar¬ 
ing. “Oh my tooth!’’ he shouted. “Pains 
so much! Doctor, please help me.” 

With the help of Bhaloo and Jumlx), 
Windy controlled the lion and pulled 
out his bad tooth, 


The lion was very happy. “What 
should I pay you?” he asked. “Some 
rabbits or rats, killed and ready to be 
eaten?” 

“No! Just your friendship,” replied 
Windy, and from that day, Shersing 
the lion joined his group. 

The foursome enjoyed the freedom 
of the green jungles and gained fame 
by helping needy animals. 

However, Pintoo the python tuiTied 
green with jealousy. He wanted to 
swallow Windy and finish the friend- 
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ship and fame of those four. 

One summer afternoon, when 
Blialoo was busy collecting honey, 
Jumbo was swimming in die cool 
river, and Shersing was sleeping in a 
dark cave, the python went to W^indy. 

“My thi'oat pains, Doctor!” he said 
in a gniff tone, and opened his moijth. 
As soon as Windy tiied to peep into 
his tiiroat, he sucked the bird and 
laughed happily. 

Windy was ania/ed to find himself 
in a dark jiassage, but he understood 
within a minute what had happened to 
him. He started pecking at the 
python’s skin from inside. Pinloo 
sliouted with pain. 

Pappy the panot had seen Windy 
going in Pintoo’s jaws, and went dumb 
with shock. lie regained his senses to 
hear Pintoo's shouts and flew to the 


river to call Jumbo. 

They all came nmning to the un¬ 
happy python. Shersing caught Pintoo; 
Bhaloo forced his jaws open; and Jum¬ 
bo, with his long tnink, sucked out the 
half-dead bird. They aired him, pour¬ 
ed some cool water, and revived 
Windy. They turned to the python. 
“Don’t be so wicked next time,” roared 
the lion. 

“Don I trouble kind birds and ani¬ 
mals again.” 

“Or we’ll ]3imish you,” threatened 
red-eyed Bhaloo. 

“Even small animals have big and 
powerful friends,” said Jumbo. 

That night, with the help of the fire¬ 
flies, the\' celebrated the victory of 
good over evil. Diwali had come to the 
jungles. 

FramJla Naniwadekar 


A bouquet of benefits... 

yours with Union Bank > 

Deposit Re-investment 
Scheme. m 





Put Rs 1000/- in our 
Deposit Re-investment 
Scheme - get back 
Rs 2960/- in ten years 
You'll be earning an 
annual yield of 19.6% at 
11 % p.a. And - your 
investment is fully secure 
- with complete liquidity 
Besides-you get 
income tax exemption for 
interest earned up to 
Rs.7000/. Come, enter 
our nearest branch to get 
full'particulars on this 
attractive scheme 


UNION BANK OF INDIA 

lA Government ol Indie Undeilaking) 

Union Bank Bhavan. 239, Backbay Reclamation, Borrbay 400 021, 


Mrno®^ * 


n. 





VA Income-tax // 
W exemption ^ 
/ on interest up to 
! Rs,7000/- p.a. 
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The Maltova Gang. 

You never know what they’re up to! 


Full of energy. Joining in the fun and 
games with genuine enthusiasm 
That's why children need Maltova 
It has the concentrated goodness of 
golden wheat barley, pure milk, rich 
I cocoa and sugar. Turns milk into a 
' drink that tastes good. while it 
does so much for them. 

Sun-ripened wheat and 
barieymalt 

From Punjab, comes the wheat^ 
and barley that is turned into 
nourishing malt at the 
Maltova plant Brimming 
with essential minerals, 
iron and Vitamin 5, 

Maltova is a 
pre-digested food 
I that is readily absorbed 
Pure, wholesome ndik 
The milk in 
Maltova comes 
from our 
own milk 

collection Sia, 
centres. Always 
100% pure, * y 
100% nourishing. 

Delidoua cocoa taste 
We use superior imported cocoa— 
for taste and nutritional value Cocoa 
revives you, helps you to relax. 


Sugar for energy 

Pure, white sugar that’s the pick 
of the crop... for the extra 
energy that children need 
Specially fortified with 
vitamins 
Maltova is a unique 
combination of proteins, 
carbohydrates, vitamins and 
minerals. It is also fortified with 
extra Vitamin A. 

Niacin, Vitamin B, 
and Vitamin D, 

And it has 
no artificial 
flavouring. 




u\ 








Mallow 


ms 
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Maltova 
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JiL JKaTJlTINDUSTRES LIMITED 


Winner of the Gold Medal at the Monde (World) * 
Selection de la Qualite, 1981 and 1962. _ 

Vitamin-enriched Maltova; for health.strength andenergy 


SIMOFS'JIL/3/83 
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Oxvr Slor^: prince valiant has stunnep apam with a stalemate, the 

CROWD SROAN3, DENIED THE EXPECTED EXECUTION; BECAUSE NEITHER KING 
HAS fallen, neither must DIE. ULF AND ALP ARSLAN, ZO&'STWIN BOVS, 
ARE SET FREE. AND IN THE HUSH, A LITTLE BOV QUESTIONS HIS MOTHER. 
"'WHAr ABOUT PRINCESS GRENPL?" HE ASKS. 


'fLvM'i 








•gePOPS Toany, m masked 
snmsERS MBfE vephith 

f^NCE m/AHT AND ALP 
fXSlAN. /^TEP THE STALEMATE, 
mYARESm TIED. • 


,‘^tA 
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....WAS TO BE HIS PAUSHTER'S HAND IN MARRIASE. 
HE SENDS WORD TO THE PALACE AND THE 
PRINCESS MAKES HASTE. SWEET SRENDL. THE POETS 
ACCLAIMED HER FOR HER BEAUTV YET NONE BUT 
THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD HAP SET EYES UPON HER. 
THE TOURNAMENT JUPSE DELIVERS HIS VERDICT: 




BUT YAL STEPS 
BEFORE MNS Z06. 
"MY LORD," HE SAYS, 
"1 HAVE already 
A MFE AND MUST 
DECLINE THE HONOR". 
"ANDI TOO’SAYS 
VUANCHEN.... 
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% 






ill 

•lit- w I, 


....POFFINS HIS MASK AND 
SMILINS AT VAL'S SASP OF 
RECOeNITION. "AND50 MUST 
1‘ SAYS ALP. "/ CANNCer YYEP 

mom SISTER." 


AMM SMIUS AT LAST, FOR HE IS THE ONLY ONE LEFT. AS SRENDl ALISHTS FROM 
THE UTTER THE CROWD SNICKERS. A HUNDRED LOSINS CONTESTANTS PRAISE THE 
GODS FOR THEIR BAP LUCK. BUT LOVE IS BLIND. W/va," CRIES ADAM, SHEDDING 
HIS MASK. 'APAM,*CRIES SRENDL, SHEDDING HER VEIL. "CURSES,"CRYtS TOG, 
SHEPPINS HIS PISNIT/, FOR SRENDL HAS WON HER OLD SUITOR, 
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PRINCESS SRENPL IS 8ETR0THEP TO THE TOURNEE'S WINNER- 
TO AEWM, THE SUITOR HER FATHER HAP SCORNEP. SHE IS NOT THE 
BEAUTY CELE0RATEP B/ THE TROUBAPOURS, YET WHAT FATE HAP WITHHELD 
IN COMELINESS IT BESTOWS NOW IN HAPPINESS WHO WOULP SPURN SUCH A 
TRAPE? 106 TURNS ON ALP, HIS FORSOTTEN SON ANP HEIR: "ANU mAT 

po I (X) WITH mu?" 


'birr! 


THERE IS NO TRACE OF LOVE OR 
obligation in THE VOICE. “I'lL 
NO-' ■/.'£ >v/W MY TWIN FOR 
TOUR THRONt,'' ALP VOWS. "THE 
CROWN WILL Bt Ulf'S." 
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PRINCE VALIANT, MEANWHILE, HAS BEEN THINKING. "IF 
nm CHEN IS HERB. CAN SAIAN BB FAR AWAY?" HIS 
THOUSHTS ARE ANSWEREP AS SALAN SWAGGERS 
FORWARP WITH the CONFIPENCE OF SOMEONE TWICE 
HIS AGE ANP THE EXCITEMENT OF SCWIEONE HALF. HE 
GREETS HIS FATHER MANFULLY.... 



....ONLY TO FINP THAT HIS VOICE IS BEGINNING TO 
BREAK. IN GALAN'SSHY, EMBARRASSED SMILE, VAL 
SEES THE LITTLE BOY THAT USEP TO BE. WITH HIS 
FAMILY VAL RETURNS TO THE CROWPEP INN. THERE 
IS MERRY TALK OF YOONS NATHAN, OF GAIAN'S 

apventures, of the''maskep strangers." 




WATCHING THE 
REUNION, ALP IS 
CAUGHT UP IN ITS 
SPIRIT. ANP ONCE, 

AS KAREN BRUSHES 
BY, HER EVES BANCE 
BEFORE HIS. FOR 
THE BRIEFEST 
MOMENT HE WES 
HER ARM ANP KISSES 
HER CHEEK, THEN 
MAKK A PlSDRPERLY 
RETREAT 


i 



VALfW,* HE STAMMERS. "FORSIIIE ME." 
KAREN TWINKLES. "J'NI NOT VALETA AMT 
I'M NOT SORRY." 
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VALETA 15 eONE. SHE HAP SHAMELESaV POUBLE-CROSSEP 
KAREN ANP -RPyEP WTH ALP'S AFFEaiONS, SMITTEN WITH REMORSE, SHE 
SUPS OUT OF SALONAE. HER ABSENCE IS NOTEP AT PUSH. PRINCE VALIANT 
LEARS THE SEARCH AS VALETA, MILES AWAY, SLUMPS IN PESPAIR. «mAT 
A f/OAM YOU HAVE Been!* SHE ACCUSES HERSELF. 




LOST IN HER LOATHINS, VALETA 
POES NOT SEE THE SHAPOW 
APPROACH. IT IS 'THE WANPERER.' 

"ccm, cme/THE ao woman 

SAYS IMRATCNUY. 




I'*’ ^ JrV'-'' 
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SHE Puas THE SIRLTO HER FEET. ''MANY aNTUR/ES 
ABO’ THE WANPERER RECALLS, *-m£REWASA mRRtOA 
BAUBP SANSON. PAY AFTER DAY H/S LEB/ONS HAP 
FOUGHT ONE ENEMY ANP THEN THE NEYT UNTIL 
mePANP HUN&^Y ANP OUTHUMBEREP THEY 
FACEP TI& FTERCESTFOE OF Au. 


"SARBON SPONE TO HIS MEN. 'THE ENEMY'S BEST ■ 
SENERAL ISCAUEPPE5FWR. LET (J$ SLAY HUA ANP 
VICTORY IS ours: /H TNE/R EAGERNESS TO EINP THE 
GREAT GENERAL, SARBON'S LESIONS FELL UPON THE 

F(E. they won ywch glory that pay, yer the 

BOPY OP GENERAL PESPAIR ms NEAER POUNP. 





"you WU NOTP/NPNIM.'SARBONTOLPHIS TROOPS. 'ISAW HIM CNASEP 
FROM THE BAiTTimELP BY GENERAL HaPEj* 

mu THOSE WORPS THE WANPERER PEFARTS, ANP FOR SO*IE REASON VALETA'S 
SPIRTTS REVIVE. SHE PLOPS HOMEWARP ANP ATOTV'S EPSE 19 PLUOLEP '=R0M THE 
fSMP BY AN ANXIOUS BATHER. THE HARPEST fWT COMES LATER-WITH KAREN. 
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"OHLPREN.’P WEARY PRINCE 
VALIANT SISH5. T« MISTY ISLES 
ANPALETA'S DISCIPLINE - SEEM 
INVITINS, ANP VAL HAS MAPE 
PLANS FOR THE RETURN. 6AIAN 
lOPOES A PROTEST. 
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PRINCE VALIANT PREPARES TO 
RETURN WITH HIS FAMILY TO THE MISTY ISLES. BUT 
SALAN HAS ONE LAST ERRANP. "ITlSm't iUAN 
CHeN ANQI CAME TO SALONAE," HE EXPLAINS. 
THE NEXT MORN OALAN LEAC« VALTOAN ANCIENT 
warehouse BY THE WATERFRONT. 
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YUAN CHEN'S 
VOICE PIERCES 
THE POOR-’ViYAT 
CAN FLY BUT NOT 
STANP still/ 
OEVOUFtm ALL 
WHILE EAVN&m?/ 
WHAT IS WASTEPi 
NEVER LENT/ 
NEVER EARNEP 
BUTAIWAVS 
5fl5Vr?"\«L THINKS 
BRIEFLY. V/ME; HE 
ANSWERS RNALLY 
THE HINGES CREAK 
OPEN. 


W MASTERPIECE!" YUAN CHEN EXULTS. 
WITH A SHUPPER THE GREAT WATER 
WHEEL APVfANCES A NOTCH. SUPPENLY THE 
WALLS ECHO A CLAMOR OF 60NSS. 
FROM IN5IPE THE MACHINE TEN BRASS 
MEN STEP fORWARP ANP BOW. THEN THE 
WATER CLOCK RALLS SILENT. '1 BUILT IT 
FOR KIN6 ZOO'S FATHER, A MAN OF GREAT 
mOOM," YUAN CHEN SAYS. "IT CAN MARK 
THE HOURS AHOFFC THE STARS IN THE SKY. 
WITH THIS, EVEN EUROPEANS COULPONE 
OAV BE avUIZEP." 

BUT 206, WHOM 
HISTORY HlDULP PUS 
"THE PIMWITTE£?''LfFT 
THE CLOCK TO ROT. 





YUAN CHEN HAS COME TO TAKE IT AWAY. 
"Mi NEW PATRON. MAYANA OP INDIA, 
tS A MORE ENLIONTENEP MONARCN." 
AT THE MENTION OF THAT NAME VAL 
SEES SAUN'S HANP STEAL TO A 
GILPEP lOCKETON HIS BREAST. HE 
SUPFTTBSSES A SMILE. WHAT MAGIC PIP 
THOSE CWRK, almond EYES OF HERS 
WORK ON HIS LITTLE BOYF 
BUT THE CHRONICLES REPORT THAT 
THE WATER CLOCK STRIKES AWNY TIMES 
BEFORE GALAN AGAIN SEES THE YOUNG 
EMPRESS-OR YUAN CHEN. FOR PRINCE 
VALIANT TAKES HIS SON HOME. 
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THE STORY SO EAR 

Minoo and his pillion rukr Ravi, on ihair 
nxitj hack from Khamlala, are seM fiijing into 
the air when their hike is hit by a cream- 
cobured foreign car on the hightoay in the 
Western Ghats. Minoo bruls safely on the 
road, hut Ravi is catajndatcd to the edge of 
a cliff and- falls on to a hush eight feet bebu 
where he hangs precariously. Their friends 


on arwther Inke, Jacob and Sonia, toith the 
help of a passer-hy, ^manage to puU him up. 
Luckihj, he is not injured. He comes out of 
his daze soon, and the four friends cotdinue 
their journey to the farm-house owned by 
Minoo's uncle. They see parked outside a 
restaurant the very same car, and Jacob is 
keen to .settle .scores with its two occupants. 
But he is dmtiaded by Ravi. As luck would 
have it, .soon after tlwy arrive at the farm¬ 
house, the car draws up. The two men look 
like hippies — one pre.sunuddy a Nepali 
with a Ghrngiz Klum nwu.staclw, and. the 
otlwr wearing an 'Ankli, the Egtjjftian .symbol 
of eternity, on a thick cluiin round his neck. 
They pick a ipiarrcl with the youngsters, 
in the .scuffle. Sonia kiwcks down tlw Nepali 
ii'ith a Karate chop, much to the surprise of 
her three friends. The hippies become 
wiser ami drive away. Sonia is adnulted a 
member of the “Tigers Cdub" by the others. 

The radio neu'.s tluit night tells them of 
the theft of the emerald “Third Eye” from 
a Tibetan idol at an exhibitbn (rf precious 
idols in Bombay. Jacob gue.s.ses tluit his 
brother, Morris Cohen — an Jnspertor in the 
Bomlxiy C.i.D. — would be on the case. 
So the “Tigers' decide to go to Bombay. 
At Bondiay, Morris cautions them against 
smoping around. Trt, the four trace their 
way to the exhibition, where Jacob and 
Minoo nunuige to get in. Tlwy fml Morris 
a.s.suring a Tibetan official, Mr. Dorje, that 
everything would he done to recover the 
pricele.ss emmdd. After tlwy arc .shooed 
away by Morris, Jacob and Minoo rejoin 
their two frieruls waiting outside, and later 
folUno a dapper-looking man unth golden 
hair and carrying a cane. They lose .sight 
of him in one iff tlw side streets, Init come 
upon a Tibetan lama on the ]Xivemcnt. He 
looks calm and .serene, but Sonia does not 
like his gaze. The four freeze in their shoes, 
as “The Ankh" and ihe Nepali, enikd Thapa, 
come out of a nearby hotel Tluipa .shows 
.something in his haml to the other. Sudden¬ 
ly. two .strangers emerge from nowhere arul 
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attack the hijtjnes. The Nepali wails about 
one of them stealing something from him. 
Jacob picki up a keij that has fallen out of 
Tlutpds jxwket ami slips it into his own. 
lie realises tlwt The Ankh and the man they 
fuivc been following look almost alike. On 


enquiry, they are told that one Of the 
assailants is Ahmad , Khan, a dealer from 
Chor Bazar. Sonia feels that the lama is 
more curious about what is happening 
around him than his prayer wheeU 
Now read on .. 


Ill AT CIIOR BAZAR 

U^IIOK BAZAR!” exclaimed Jacob, that was trying to lick him all over 
^ “Thuf's where we’ll col Mavlre “Ileinz!” Minoo shouted. “Beha 


^ “That s where we ll go! Maylre 
we 11 see Ahmed Khan there!” 

“What good will that do? ’ asked 
Minoo, shrugging on the sleeveless 
jacket with the Tiger emblem. 

“Well, have yon any better ideas?’ 
asked Jacob. 

“No!” 

“Then Chor Bazar is where we’ll go! 
We just might find out something! Hey, 
Minoo, will you call your dog off?” 
Jacob pushed at the big, hairy animal 


“Heinz!” Minoo shouted. “Behave 
yourself!” 

Poor Heinz retired to a corner, and 
sat watching the “Tigers” longingly. 
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“What’s Chor Bazar? ” asked Sonia, 
who was new to Boml)ay. 

“It’s a place for curios and antiques,’’ 
explained Jacob, ever ready with 
information. “Both fake and genuine! 
One can pick up all sorts of things. ” 

Next morning found the Tigers walk¬ 
ing the narrow, over-crowded streets of 
chor Bazar. The shops were literally 
overflowing onto the road. Some were 
junk shops. There were also shops 
where one could get old coins, curios, 
even old clothes collected from homes 
in exchange for new vessels. 

The shopkeepers sat around on ‘khati- 
yas’ (rojie cots) indifferently, while 
some children played around. Very 
rarely did anyone come forward to ask 
what one wanted. On Antique Galli, 
one could browse around comidetely 
undi.sturl)ed. It was indeed a fascinat¬ 
ing, place. It made one’s senses tingle 
with excitement, wondering if one 
could pick up a bargain! 

“Oh Ravi!" Sonia bubbled. “I’m so 
thrilled! Look, there’s a lampstand 
that Mummy would just love!” 

“Look here,” cut in Jacob, “we’ve 
come here for a purpose. Let’s not be 
side-tracked. We want to find out what 
we can about Ahmed Khan.” 

"Hey quick! Hide in here!” urged 
Minoo. 

“What’s up_?” 

“Just do as I tell you! It’s Thapa! 
What’s he doing here?” 

“Who’s he talking to? Wait a minute! 
Let me get closer!” whispered Jacob. 
Ten nninutes later he returned, very 
excited. “Guess who Thapa met? 
Ahmed Khan!” 

Minoo pursed his mouth in a silent 
whistle. 

“Then what was that all about yes- 
f terday? Why did Ahmed Khan attack 
him?” Ravi asked. 


“Thapa is probably a traitor. Work¬ 
ing on both sides, whatever the sides 
are. And that’s what we want to find 
out. Who is after what?” 

“And the Tibetan lama is mixed up 
in all this. I’m quite sure. My sixth 
sense tells me_” said Sonia. 

“Oh do keep quiet! You and your 
lama. Yon and your sixth sense!” Ravi 
scoffed. “If it works so well, then tell 
us what has hapi)ened to the emerald. 
Ha! Ha! Maybe you think you’ve got a 
third eye on your forehead, too? Is 
that what gives you these extra senses?” 

“Now, will you both stop all this 
argument and come to your senses? 
lla! Ha! Wasn’t that a joke?” Jacob 
chuckled. “Seriously, though, just 
what’s going on? Thapa, apparently in 
league with Ahmed Khan, faked a rob¬ 
bery so that something belonging to 
The Ankh would be stolen, widiout 
any suspicion falling on him!” he 
finished triiunphantly. 

“Boy! How did you work that out?” 
exclaimed Ravi, looking at Jacob with 
admiration. 

“Now, ” continued Jacob, ignoring 
Ravi, “let's go home! Tomorrow, I 
propose to search the hippies’ room!” 

“You can’t do that! ” Sonia gasped. 
“What if you are caught? It’s too dan- 
geixuis!” 

“I’ll tell you something. Yesterday, 
Thapa dropped a key when he was 
attacked. I picked it up. It looks like a 
door key. I’ve a plan already worked 
out. Let’s go home and I’ll tell you 
about it,” said Jacob. 

They reached Jacob s house just as 
Morris was coming in. "Hey, you kids 
still snooping around? Well, here’s one 
for you to think about!” He pulled out 
a visiting card. “Take a look at this!” 

“What’s it?” Sonia asked. 

“A card the thief had the nerve to 
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leave behind near the idol.” 

Jacob took it and passed it around. 

It read; THE GENTLEMAN THIEF. 
There was a line above, v^Titten in 
hand: Thank you! 

“Hey!” cried Sonia. "Ileniember the 
man who was hanging around outside 
the hall yesterday? He looked a real 
gentleman! I’m sure he’s the one! 

“And he is in some way connected 
with The Ankh and Thapa,’ put in 
Jaeol). “It s all too much of a coinci¬ 
dence. 

“And what about the Tibetan monk?” 
persisted Sonia. 

“Will yon get him out of your mind, 
Sonia? ” Jacob gioaned, scratching his 
short stubble of hair agitatedly. “I’m 
going to play my violin. I can think 
better wlien I play it.” 

Everyone groaned. “We’re not stay¬ 
ing to listen to you! ” Ravi said deter¬ 
minedly. 

“I want to hear him play,” put in 
Sonia. “Jacob, can I listen?” 

“You can’t help but listen! ” Morris 
said sarcastically. “And now, hand me 
back the card. 1 don’t know what 
prompted me to show it to you really. J 
You'll start snooping around again. Let 
me know if yon find anything out,’ he 
called back over his shoulder as he left 
the room. 

Ravi and Minoo stayed back in the 
drawing room, while Sonia went with 
Jacob. 

Suddenly, he stopped playing. “Got 
it!” he said. “Come on, let’s go ajid 
tell the others. I’ll dress like a hippie! 
Then no one will pay much attention 
to me. And Minoo can dress up as a 
fortune-teller, like the ones who roam 
around the roads. If he sees Thapa or 
The Ankh retnniing, he can delay 
them a bit. Ravi and Sonia can hide ^ 
in one of the shops, and whistle three 
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long sharp whistles to warn me of 
danger.” 

“Oh, Jacob, do you tliink it’ll work?” 
Sonia doubted. 

“Why not? If we work it out pro¬ 
perly, there shouldn’t be any hitch. 
Come on, Sonia, let’s go and tell the 
others.” 

“Oh no!” groaned Minoo, when he 
listened to Jacob. “Why can’t Ravi be 
the fortune-teller? ’ 

“Because he’s too fat. Besides, 
you’re used to acting in plays in school 
and college.” 

Just then the telephone rang. Jacob 
answered. The call was for Morris, 
who too had heard the ring and dash¬ 
ed into the drawing room. “It’s for 
you,” said Jacob. 

“Speaking!” said Morris, snatching 
up the receiver. “WHAT? IN BROAD 
DAYLIGHT? Yes! Yes! I’ll be there 
immediately. Send the jeep round. 
Another card? The same tyi')e? Okay. 
Make it snappy!’ He dropped the re¬ 
ceiver back into its cradle. “Another 
robbery!’ he said, turning to the others 
in the room. “This tune a diamond 
meichant at Jhaveri Bazar. In broad 
daylight. A well-dressed foreigner 
went there to buy diamands. How he 
pianaged it no one knows, but one 
moment he was there, and so were the 
diamonds. The next moinent-both 
were gone! And he left behind a card. 
Identical to the one in the hall!” 

“Can we go with you, Morris?” ask¬ 
ed Jacob. 

“Certainly not! You just keep out of 
this! It’s enough that you managed to 
get into the Imll. If you want to be of 
help, stay home!” Morris dashed out 
and raced downstairs, as a Police jeep 
screeched to a halt at the porch, 

“Well, what do you make of that?” 
Minoo asked Jacob, 


“Same thief! Again, missing gems! 
Listen, Tigers. I’m determined to 
search Thapa and The Ankh’s room! 
So tomorrow, we carry out our plan,” 
Jacob said determinedly, cracking his 
knuckles. He usually did that when he 
got excited. 

“Jacob, stop that!” cried Sonia. 
“What with Ravi always gesticulating, 
you cracking your biuckles, and 
Minoo chewing his lower lip. I’m go¬ 
ing crazy! And no one is bothering 
about the Tibetan.... ” 

“MONK! ” die other three chorused 
together. “Give it up, Sonia! He’s just 
a jioor refugee! ” 

“So tomoiTow is D-Day!” Jacob 
shouted. 

KamnIa Ramchandani 


NITOO THE HAUGHTY 

—R. Madhava Rao 



'Doctor, let me have my share of the fees; it was / who 
broke Bitoo's arm." 
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Ull 7]1Y did \'()u sorve carrot salad 

VY for jiie, Mom? ' protested Prcm. 
“You know I hate carrols. He puslied 
tlie carrot to a comer of his ])late. “I’ll 
have some more kheer,” he aimoimced 
and emptied the kheer into his howl. 

“Don’t do that, Prem,” Ids mother 
said sternly. “Yon should he eatinjr a 
lot of fresli veji,etahles at this aj^e, hut 
yon always throw them away. Leave 
some kheer for yonr sisters.” 

Prcm did not pay any lieed to his 
mother, ife finLshed the kheer, wa.slicd 
his hands hnrriedK’, and ran off to play. 

IIis mollu'r jiroaned in despair. This 
was a lamiliar scent' in their lionse. 
Prem was the yoimi'est in the family. 
He had two elder sisters, Manju and 
Meera. He had hecii so petted and 
Itampered that he grew np to he a prob¬ 
lem hoy. He was very selfish and 
naughty. He thiew his hooks, clothes, 
and toys all over Ids rt)om and expected 
his mother to litK’ it np lor him. He ate 
whatexer he wanted, without caring 
whether there was enough to go round. 
He alwax’s had his xvav, ^Vhen his 
mother scolded him, he just sulked and 
ihrexv np tantrums. He xvas naughtier 
than usual and his mother had to give 
np, alxvays. 

Pn'in xvas noxx’ eight xcars old, and 
his mother thought it xvas time he eor- 
rectt'd his xvaxs. She xxondered hoxv to 
tackle him. She decided to get some 
hel]) from his teacher. She xvent over to 
his school and had a long discussion 



xvith him. She came hack happy. 

The next day, Prem as usual got up 
late. “Mummy, keep my uidfonn and 
hooks ready! he shouted, as he rushed 
to have his hath. When he came out of 
the hathroom, he did not find his uni- 
fonn on the Ixed where his mother used 
to keep it for him daily. “Mom, where’s 
my uniform?’’ .shouted Prem. 

His mother said calmly, “I’m bu.sy 
in the kitchen. Yon manage on your 
oxvn.' 

Prem ran around his room. The uni¬ 
form he had worn the previous day 
xvas lying crumpled in a corner. Oh! 
no.... he couldn’t wear it t(xlay! He 
opened the cupboard. The other pair 
of nnifoim xx^as not inside. He ran to 
the clothesline. His uniform was hang- 
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ing there. “Why didn’t you iron my 
miiform, Mummy?” Prem .shouted. 

“You should have done it yoiuself,” 
replied his mother. 

Prem got dressed, grumhling to liim- 
self. He ran to the dining table for his 
breakfast. His mother had kept iu)t 
idlis on his plate. “Oh, Mvunmy, yon 
know I like only dosas. Let nu' have 
dosas!" Prem said in an initaled voice. 

“No dosas today. Eat your idlis and 
run to school. You re already late,” said 
his mother, 

Prem pushed away his plale and got 
up in a huff. “I'll go slraighl lo school,” 
he said. To his surprise, Mummy did 
jiot come running to him with dosas. 
She just ignored him. 

Prem went back to his room to get 
his .school-bag. He had Hung it away 
in a comer when he returned bom 
school the previous evening. Lsually, 
his mother sorted out the books and 
notebooks and arranged them on his 
shelf, but today she had not done it. 
They were all lying scattered on the 
floor, on the cot, and under his table 
He huiTiedly thru'^t the books he lonnd 
into his bag and rushed off to school. 

The first ixaiod was English. The 
feacher a.sked them to take dictation. 
Prem could not find his pen, in his bag. 
The teacher was angiy and sent him 
out of the class. He had to stand out¬ 
side for a whole hour. When the pciiod 
came to an end, he entered the class¬ 
room wth a sigh of relief. In the next 
Geography period, the students wcie 
asked to take out their atlases and m.irk 
various rivers and mountains. Prem 
found to his dismay that he had not 
brought his atlas. He had to stand out¬ 
side the classroom again. His legs were 
aching. He felt terribly hungry'. When 


the bell rang, his face brightened, as 
the third period was Story-telling and 
Indoor Games, both of which he loved. 
But, what bad luck! The teacher asked 
him to write down a hunched times 
that he would be carelul in future. 
Prem had to borrow a pen and spend 
all the time writing the imposition, 
while his Iriends had a jolly time listen- 
jng to stories and playing their favour¬ 
ite games. 

Prem felt miserable. As soon as the 
c'lasses were over, he ran back home. 
He was greeted by the sweet smell of 
the biriyani his motluT had prepared. 
IIis sisters, Manju and Meera, were at 
the table eating their lunch. Prem stop- 
ped in surprise when he saw his plate 
with the idlis he had refused at break¬ 
fast. “Mom, you ve lorgotten to clean 
my plate. Please, I m hungi^, and I 
want to eat biriyani," said Ihem. 

“I don’t like throwing away food,” 
said his mother. “Yoji’ll have to eat 
what you are served. If you re hungry, 
eat the idlis first. I won’t allow you to 
wuste anything” 

Prem began to .shout and scream, but 
nobody paid him any attention. 

“Mom, the biriyani is super!” said 
Meera. 

“These potato chips are fantastic!” 
Manju pot in. 

I’rem stamped off to his room. It was 
still in X mess. His toys were thiown all 
over the room. His bed was in a crum- 
plc'd state. Evidently, Mummy had not 
tidied ii]) his room. Prem tlirew him- 
.self on his bed and cried and cried. He 
dozed off. 

\Vlien he woke up, it was tea-time. 
His sisters were eating vadas and chut¬ 
ney. Prem saw his plate with the idlis 
still there. He knew he would have to 
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go witliout the delicious vadas if lie did 
not eat the idls. lie sullenly drew his 
plate and began to cat. Ugh! the idlis 
had gone eold. He should have eaten 
them in the morning itself. He managed 
to swallow them with a grimace. He 
then ran to his mother for vadas, hut 
there were just two pieces left in the 
howl. His mother gave them to him, 
and he went away muching them. 
“Children, all of you go and tidy up 
)'our rooms. Daddy has promised to 
lake us to the circus today, " said their 
mother. 

Maiiju and Meera rushed off to their 
room. Prem h'lt too lazv. He saunter¬ 
ed away to the hac'kvard tt) jilay with 
their pussy. 

“Beeji! ’ Prem heard his lather’s car 
and ran to greet him. 

“Are the children ready? asked his 
father, 

“W’ait a minute, ’ said his mother 
and went in to look at their rooms. 
“Manjn and Meera are ready, they 
have tidied up their rooms, hut 
Prem s room is in a mess. He doesn’t 


want to come,” said his mother. 

“Oh.. I do want to come,” said 
Prem, horrified. 

“Then, why didn’t you tidy your 
room as I told you to? No treat for 
children who disobey,” said his mother. 

His parents and sisters soon got 
into the car and drove away, leaving 
Prem with the ayah. 

Prem wailed and ranted. 

“Why don’t yon be a good boy and 
do what your mother says?” said the 
ayah. 

“Shut up! ’ Prem .shouted. It was so 
boring to be alone in the house. He 
could not play in the garden as it was 
already dark. His room was so untidy 
that he did not want to play there. He 
ju.st lay down on his bed. 

Ouch! Something bit him. Prem 
jumped up with a yell and switched 
on the light. It was a cockroach. The 
ayah came in. “If you keep your room 
so dirty, all sorts of insects will make 
it their home. Seiwes you right!” she 
said. 

“Go awav, you old woman,” shout¬ 
ed Prem. After a long time, he heard 
the car coming back. 

Prem went and sat at the dining 
table for his dinner. Manju and Meera 
were glowing with happiness. “Wasn’t 
that baby elephant cute?” said Manju. 

“I liked the clowns the best," de¬ 
clared Meera. 

They went on and on discussing all 
that they had seen. Prem felt misera¬ 
ble for having missed all the fun. His 
mother served cabbage. Prem tried to 
push it away to a corner of his plate, 
but stopped when he felt his mother's 
eyes on him. “If you don’t eat it now, 
y ou’ll have to eat it tomorrow,” she 
said quietly. 
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Prem silently ate the cabbage, as he 
did not want to see it on his plate the 
next morning. 

The next morning, Prem got up and 
hunted for his uniform. Both the pairs 
were lying crumpled up. "Mom, why 
didn’t you ask the ayah to wash my 
uniforms?” Prem asked. 

“You’re old enough to do it yourself, 
Prem,” said his mother. “I can’t be 
running round to see where >’ 0 u have 
thrown your dirty uniform. Why did 
you not give your uniform to the avah 
when she was washing all the othei- 
ch)thes?” 

Prem had to wear a dirty set of uni¬ 
form that day. He hunted up the other 
pair and gave it to the ayah. He ate 
his breakfast without a word of com¬ 
plaint and rushed off to school. 

“Why’s your uniform so dirty, 
Prem?” asked his teacher, 

Prem him 2 his head in shame. 

“Today you can call Prem Mr 
Dirty,” said the teacher. 

His classmates laughed. “Hello, Mr. 
Dirty!” they shouted. 

Prem felt ashamed of himsell. He 
decided then and there to turn o\ er a 
new leaf and surprise even'body. 

, On reaching home, he went straight 
to his room and .set about tidying it 
up. He arranged his toys in the box, 
his books on the shelf, and his clothes 
in a neat pile inside the cupboard. He 
then made his bed, and dusted the 
whole place. He called the ayah. “M'ill 
you please sweep and mop the floor 
in my room?” he asked politely. 

“Oh, yes!” said the ayah. 

Prem was happy to see his room 
looking clean once again. He ran to his 
► mother and .said, “Mom, take a look 
at my room.” 


His mother beamed with joy on see¬ 
ing his room. “Ha! it looks nice! ” she 
exclaimed. “Why can’t you do it every 
day?” 

“You just watch. Mom,” .said Prem. 

When the Cleanliness and Good 
Conduct Award was announced at the 
School Day fmiction, Prem’s parents 
were pleasantly surprised to see their 
problem hoy’ go up the stage to re¬ 
ceive it. 

Gita Raman 


NITOO THE NAUGHTY 

- K. Mndhava Rao 
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PAltACHUTlNG-3 

A BRIEF 
HISTORY 



M ans droam of flyiiiji in space has 
hccii a reality for (piite some 
time, ])ut iiis conti'ollefl descent from 
the sky under the canopy of a para- 
ehnlc continues to c\’oke wonder and 
admiration in his friends. 

The advent of the aerojilane spark¬ 
ed oil (he search for a safe parachute 
with which a Hier could hale out from 
a fast moving plane in the event of an 
emergency. This was achieved in 1912, 
hnt too late for anv innovative use in 
the First World \\'ar. In 1927, the 
Italians (wperiniented with a small 
hodv^ of parachute ti'oops, who would 
surprise the enemy hv pouring on 
them from the skv and then defeat 
them in battle. The llussimis were the 


first to employ paratroopers in war 
during the Finnish Campaign of 
1939-40. 

In the Second World War, tlie Ger¬ 
mans used paratroopers successfully in 
the invasion, first of Denmark and 
Nomay and then of Holland and Bel¬ 
gium. Their biggest effort was the as¬ 
sault on Crete in May 1941. The 
Allies started shakily, but made ex¬ 
tensive use of their massive airlrome 
forces in the later stages of the War, 
in Nomiandy, at Arnhem, and for the 
Rhine crossings. 

The first Indian Parachute brigade, 
the 50th, started forming at Delhi in -I 
October 1941 alongwith an Air Land- 
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ing School. The Brigade consisted of 
the 151st, 152nd, and 153rd Parachute 
battalions and other ancillary units. 
The first Indian ofiicer to join die bri¬ 
gade and jiunp was Lieutenant A. G. 
Rangaraj, of the Indian Medical Ser¬ 
vice, who was posted as medical officer 
of the 152iid. The brigade took pari in 
the Bunna campaign and fought vali¬ 
antly against tlie Japanese in March 
1944 in the vicinity of Iinphal. In May 
1945, a composite battalion of the bri¬ 
gade was dropped at Elephant Poinl 
for the capture of Ibnigoon. On parti¬ 
tion, India inherited the headquarters 
of an airboiie division and two para¬ 
chute brigades. Evcnlually, this force 
was reduced to a Parachute brigade. 
These battalions saw action in Jamnui 
and Kashmir during 1947-48, iioiabls 
at Jhangar, Slielatjang, and Naoshcra. 
and earned 6 Maha Vi]' Chakras, 25 
Vir Chakras, and 69 ‘Mention in des¬ 
patches'. 

The Parachute Rcginieiit of today 
was foi'med on April 15, 1952 absorl)- 
ing three fonner parachute battalions. 
A sepiuate depf)t was oircucd at Agra 
at the same time. A reserve of parachu¬ 
tists was created. A new l)adge was 
adopted by the Regiment, and the new 
Shatrujil emblem by the Parachute 
Brigade. In 1954, a common flag was 
provided, and in May 1962 a training 
wing was established for direct recruit¬ 
ment and training of the new rccnii s. 
'The depot and the training wing wc 'c 
later combined into the parachuie 
training centre. 

The Regiment was presented its 
new coloiu's by the then President ol 
India, Dr. Zakir Husain, on October 
pfi, 1967. The colourful ceremony end¬ 
ued with a para drop and a march past. 


During the twenty-five years of its 
existence, the Regiment has won lau¬ 
rels in such diverse theati'es of peace 
and war as Korea, Gaza, Goa, Kutch, 
Kashmir, Punjab, and Bangladesh. In 
December 1961, the 50th Parachute 
Brigade led the ad\'ance and was 
mainly resjionsible for the liberation of 
Goa. During the Indo-Pak conflit of 
1965, four of the parachute battalions 
saw action at the Rann of Kutch, 
Haji Pir Pass, and the Vagah sector. 
In 1971, the Parachute brigades saw 
action in both the eastern and the wes¬ 
tern theatres, 'fhe Para Conimando.s 
pro\ed their mettle by carrying out 
successful raids in Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir and Rajasthan sectors. In the course 
of these assignments and operations, 
our para troopers hase won many 
coveted militar\' decorations and 
awards, imlnding 4 Maha Vir Chak¬ 
ras, 6 A.shoka (diakras. 1.3 Vir Cfiiakras, 
14 Sena Medals, and 120 Mention in 
despatches. 

The authorities aia constantly seek¬ 
ing ways to improve the safely of our 
parachutists, Reducing the casualty 
rate from injniies and di.spcrsion on 
drop has some obvious benefits and is 
not unlike the eontinning search to re¬ 
duce casualties from diseases. Coin- 
pai'cd with the C!irly parachuting equip¬ 
ment, the cqnip]ncnt used today vir- 
t]ial]\' eliminates malfunctions and en¬ 
sures that the parachutist can make a 
controlled landing safely, most of the 
time. Two of the most significant de- 
sipi dc\’elop]ncnts in this regard are 
the anti-iiivcrsion net and the steera¬ 
ble pai-achiite. Of the many misfor¬ 
tunes that can befall a j)aratrooper, 
the most widely feared is parachute 
malfunction. 

In the early diiys of parachuting, this 
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fear was compounded by unreliable 
equipment, improper exit techniques, 
disorientation, frequent lack of a re¬ 
serve parachute, and the fear generat¬ 
ed due to the unknown aspect of the 
new parachute. Thus the paratrooper 
masked and verbalized these fears in 
imi)Ossihle legends, boasts, and songs! 

The history of airborne warfare is 
replete with improvements in equip¬ 
ment, techniques, and training which 
have lessened the possibility of a mal¬ 
function to a statistical probability. In 
the same vein, the introduc'tion of the 
anti-inversion net may further lower 
the probability of a malfunction to 
zero. The anti-inversion net is of rae.sh, 
sewn to the skirt of the canopy. The 
net prevents a portiton of the canopy 
from going through the lines on the 
opposih' side and developing into a 
partial inversion or a total inversion. 
It is reported that there have so far 
been only two recorded malfunctions. 
One of these was tiaceable to faulty 
packing while the cause of the odier 
has not Ireen definitely detennined. 
This single improvement, therefore, 
has jirobably been more important 
than all others in allaying the anxiety 
of the parati'ooper. 

The rapid rise in the popularitv of 
sport parachuting has led to the intro¬ 
duction of the steerable parachute for 
military use. Thus, it is obvious that 
injuries upon impact arc lessened when 
the parachutist can control his altitude 
and direction just before the moment 
of impact on the ground. 

The .MCI-IB —the latest version— 
includes the anti-inversion net. It is 
controlled by tu’o toggles extending 


from the canopy to the right and left 
front risers. To turn right, the para¬ 
chutist simply pulls the ri^t tog^e in 
a downward motion while he has turn¬ 
ed the desired azimuth. Control to the 
left is effected in the same manner 
with the left toggle. Before landing, 
the parachutist turns to face into the 
wind, thus eliminating the lateral vec¬ 
tor of movement; he completes his 
landing sequence similar to that when 
jumping with a non-steerablc parachute. 
The steering capability, made possible 
by the MCI-IB parachute, has permit¬ 
ted men to land closer to target or 
equipment, and reduce midair collisions 
in mass tactical drops, and has drasti¬ 
cally reduced drop zone injuries and 
extended the ‘safety zone' for a safe 
landing. 

The adoption of a new type of har¬ 
ness to replace the well known and 
dependable type with the quick re¬ 
lease device has also been intioduced 
now. The new type of hanress is ideal¬ 
ly suited for .sport parachuting. Its ad¬ 
vantages include less time to put on 
the equipment, fewer checks required 
by stick commanders, the elimination 
of the quick release device without 
sacrificing parachute safety, and in¬ 
creased wearer comfort. 

Some ongoing projects that further 
illustrate the high interest in improv¬ 
ing and reforming the concept of para¬ 
chuting are inflict rigging techniques, 
dropping zone assembly aids, the low 
altitude parachute, and night jimiping. 
From this it is highly evident that the 
popularity of parachuting as a sport is 
on the rise. 
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The Wrapper Robbery 












REL/IK UNCA, 

MERE ONUJ AFTER 
yOUR MELOOy WRAPPERS. 
lOOFJhSMGET 
you ; FREE sticker! 
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Free STICKERS 
OF WUR DISNEY R\LS! 

Hey kids! Start a collection of your 
6ivouritc Disney pals, now There 
are 30 in all. For each sticker, all 
you have to do is send in 10 wrappers 
of Melody Toflfees, with a 55 p. 
stamped self-addressed envelope, to: 

Melody Toffees, Parle Products Pvt. Ltd, 
Nirlon House, 

254-B, Dr. Annie Besant Road, 

Bombay 400 025. 


©WAIT DISNEY INC USA 
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New iSSSm 

(^elody%ffses 

A great big delkioiis Mend of 
caramd *tr dioogate. 
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R AKESH and Madliii eyed the 
Ruhik s Cube Uiicie San tosh 
lield ill bis hand. 

“Give it to me. Uncle, let me trv' it. 
After all, its a fj;ame bovs play, Ra- 
ke.sh made his claim. 

“Who do yon think yon are? A 
Brains Trust? An Kinstein? Or a Rama- 
nnjam? Yon’re just a clumsy ten-year- 
old lad with as little brain as a bird's,” 
Madhu reac‘t(‘d sharpb, because she 
was ujisel by Ibikesh's sweeping state¬ 
ment that only boys should play with 
tlu' Rubik’s Cube. 

'‘Ma\'be. my dear sis. Rut, when it 
comes to brains, the birds have more 
gre\' matter, so \ou will be rated far 
behind the birds.” Rake.sh hit back. 

“(w\(‘ it to me. Uncle. T am elder to 
him, .so the (^iibe .should be given to 


me first. I’ll give it to Rakesh after I 
have tried it out,” Madhu pleaded 
with her uncle. 

“The Cube is a toy. Naturally, the 
younger of us has the first claim,” 
Rakesh argued. 

“My God! Can’t you keep vour 
mouth shut for once ... Well, I think 
a good idea would be to to,ss to decide 
who shall have the fiist chance with 
the Rubik s Cube,” Madhu offered a 
way out. 

“Agreed,” said Rake.sh and took out 
a twenty-five paise coin from his pwket. 

He rcadic<l himsell to toss the coin. 

He paused for a minute, then said, 
“Heads I win. 

“No. Heads J win,” Madhu counter¬ 
ed. 

“Both ol you can’t have heads,’’ 
Uncle Santo.sh commented, .smiling to 
hiiiKself. 

“Whv not? We both have heads. 
And, them, it is Rake.sh who has a tail. 
That's what Mummy says. She calls 
him a boy who does monkey tricks 
often.’ 

“Gixe me the coin. I’ll toss it. If it is 
head up. Rakesh gets the Cube. If not, 
Madhu gets it,” Uncle Santo.sli step¬ 
ped ill finuly. 

He threw die coin up, giving it a 
twist as it started its flight in space. 

It flew up, clo.se to the ceiling and then 
began to descent. At last, it landed 
with a metallic sound on the floor. 
Rakesh bent down. Madhu, too, bent 
down simultaneously. Their heads, 
knocked against each other and they 4 
became dizzy. They drew away, nib- 
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bing the sore spots. Then they bent 
down again and examined the face of 
the coin. 

“It is heads, Uncle, (nve tlie Cnl)e 
to me," Rakesh screamed. 

“Thai is all right with me. But you 
must give it to me after ten minutes.’ 

“Why? When we tossed the coin, 
you agreed that it will decide' who will 
get the Cube. 1 have got it. And 1 
wont give it to you until 1 get the eol- 
oiir on each face distinct.” 

“You can do it till the cows come 








home. Yon still won’t solve the Cube. 
Yon won’t get the same colour even 
on one face. So, where is the question 
of gettng the colours right on each of 
the six faces? ’ Maclhn remarked. 

“Why?” 

“Because there are more than 43 bil¬ 
lion possible arrangements of the cube. 
Only one of them is right. So, you may 
work all dav and all night, for several 
weeks, and still be no nearer to the 
sohjtion,” Madhn clarified. 

“T won’t have to work that long,” 
Rakcsh bnished her waniing aside. 

“Well, I’m sure of one thing. You 
will turn grey, become old and bent, 
and yet the solution will be bevond 
you, ’ Madhn sneered. 

“When I go gre>’, your hair will be 
ja.sinino white,” Bakesh hit back. 

Madhn decided to wait and watch 
Bakesh play with the Cube. Bakesh 
turned the mini cubes, while Madhn 
('yed his movements with a sneer. 
When he could not get the same col¬ 
our even on one of the faces of the 
Cuhc after five minutes, she came in. 
“You won't gel the solution. What you 
will get will be Cube Thumbs.” 

“What’s that?’ 

“Something like the Tennis Elbow 
or the Achilles Heel. Cube Thmnbs is 
the malady which affects those who 
pla\ too long with the Cube. ” 

“Shucks! Bakc.sh hissed, turning the 
mini cubes frantically. 

Ten minutes later, Madhn could not 
contain herself. She .shot in, “Shame 
on you, Bakesh. In ten minutes, you 
have made no progres swith the Cube. 


But, that thirteen-year-old boy of 
Surrey, Patrick Bossert, can solve it in 
just a minute. And he has written a 
lx)ok, How to Solve the Cube, and it 
has sold more than any other book in 
recent times.” 

“Make yourself scarce, dear sis, if 
you want to be in one piece,” Bakesh 
boomed angrily. 

“That's all that comes to you natur¬ 
ally. You can pull things apart, break 
them into pieces. With the Cube, too, 
yon can only put it out of shape, pull 
out the ])ieces. You can never solve the 
Cube.’ 

“I’m going to pull it apart and see 
the 27 pieces of the (]ube, rather than 
give it to you.” 

“Which only .shows how little you 
know of the (Tibe. It has only 26 mini 
cubes!” Madhn retorted. 

“Absurd. Ther(> are nine cubes on 
each face. And there are three faces. 
So there have to be 27 cubelcts. Don’t 
B y to jmll a fast one on me.” 

“Thats the trouble with you. You’re 
stubborn, mulish, and won’t accept 
facts even someone who knows them 
tells you,” Matihu replied. 

“Oh, great! I’ve got the same col¬ 
our on the top face,” Bakesh was be¬ 
side himself with joy. 

“One face in nearly half an hour Ls 
no achievement,” Madhu commented. 

‘AVait, sis. I’m on my way to becom¬ 
ing a Culje Wizard. ” 

“If only wishes were horses!” 

“Shut up!” Bakesh ground his teeth. 
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“You’ve words enough to shout at 
me, not brains enough to solve the 
Cube,” Madhu rubbed it in. 

“Wait and see,” Rakesh worked on 
the Cube with complete concentration. 

“See what? The top face which was 
showing green five minutes ago has 
ntnv a splash of colours,” Madhu point¬ 
ed out the mess that Rakesh was luak- 
ing with the Cube. 

“Leave me alone, you big mouth,” 
Rakesh fretted. 


“Give it to me. Let me try,” Madhu 
pressed her claim. 

“I won’t give it to you till I finish.’' 

Madhu saw that Uncle Santosh had 
by now departed. 

“That’s it. You have had it for near¬ 
ly an hour. It can’t go on for ever. 

Give it to me,” Madhu seized one side 
of the Rubik’s Cube. 

“Leave it,” Rakesh pulled at the end 
ho held. 


The tug of war continued. Then, 
suddenly, the children fell on their 
backs. The Cube had disintegrated. 
The mini cubes lay strewn on the floor. 
The two children stood up, hurriedly, 
and gaped at the cubelets. Then Ma- 
dhu’s face lit up. She shouted, “I told 
you. There are only 20 cubelets in the 
Rubik’s (aibe, not 27. ” 

R. K. Murthi 
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THE CRICKET SCENE 


Season Starts with Pakistan 


A mid rain-mined 1'ests, the limit¬ 
ed-over matches came as brignt 
sunshine (hiring the reccntU-concliid- 
ed India-Pakistan cricket series. Two 
dull draws at Bangalore and Jnllnndur 
were well compensated by the two ex¬ 
citing wins by India over Pakistan in 
the one-day international matches at 
Hyderabad and Jaipur, not forgetting 
the onl-ol-the-blne triumph in the 
floodlit Prime Ministers Rc'lief Fund 
limited-over ti(' at Jawaharlal Nehru 
Stadium in New Delhi. 

India did kee]r their "one-day world 
champioir imputation intact, but failed 
miserably to assert superiority over 
Pakistan in the Test matches. Despite 
conceding that thi' 'fests at Bangalore 
and Jiillundur were marred by rains, 
the lact remains that India never look¬ 
ed the siiirerior side capabh' of beat¬ 
ing the visitors from across tin' border, 
even ii the Tests had been played to 
the full ('xlent of five davs. 

The first Test at Bangalore witness¬ 
ed an unprecedented incident of a 
captain leading his side out in order to 
deny a rival batsman his right to con¬ 
tinue batting. M ith the Indian o])ener 
Sunil (.avaskar on 86 and .six more 
mandatory o\'er.s to be bowled on the 
linal day. Zaheer Abbas led his team 
out, much to the reluctance of some 
players, with the sole aim of stojiping 
C»a\'a.skar from getting his centun—his 
28th Test hundred. 

There was confusion all ovct. as In¬ 
dian batsmen (lavaskar and .Anshuman 
Caekwad imniained on the field along 


with the umpires, while Pakistan opt¬ 
ed to go out of the field. It was only 
after much persuasion from the um¬ 
pire's, who made it clear to Zaheer 
Abbas that the match would be award- 


Javed Miandad 
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ed to India if the Pakistan team did 
not complete the remaining quota of 
six overs, that the team returned to the 
field and saw Gavaskar duly complete 
his centiuy off the first ball of the final 
over bowled by Mudassar Nazar. 

Coming to the academic value of 
the Bangalore Test, India batted first 
to score 275, with Roger Binnv (83 not 
out) and Madan Lai (74) steering 
India to safety from a depressing posi¬ 
tion of 85 for six. Madan and Biniiy 
legjstercd their career-best scores and 
were associated in a record stand of 
135 runs for the seventh wicket. 

Pakistan's reply went beyond the In¬ 
dian total, much due to the efforts of 
the ncver-say-die Javed Miandad, who 
missed his century by just one run. 
Pakistan scored 288, as Madan took 
thiee wickets-a performance which 
earned for him the ‘Man of the Match’ 
award. 

India hit 176 for no loss in their in¬ 
consequential second innings, witfi 
Gavaskar’s century being the only ve- 
deeming feature. He was well assisted 
by Ansliimian Gaekwad, who rcmain- 
' ed unbeaten with 66. 

I’lie second Test turned out to be 
x'et another drab affair, with Anshunian 
Gaekwad notching up his maiden 
double century (201), but not good 
enough to fetch him the ‘Man of the 
Match’ award, which went to Pakis¬ 
tan’s graceful left-handed batsman, 
Wasim Raja, for his enteri)rising 125 
and four wickets. The only dramatic 
feature of the match was the wicket of 
Mohsin Khan claimed by Kapd Dev 
off the first hall of the match 

India could draw some satisiaction 
from the match for scoring 371 in re¬ 
ply to Pakistan’s 337. 

^ The one-day ties came as a refreshing 
change for the cricket lovers, who saw 


their heroes play time to the World 
Cup champions title. India convincing¬ 
ly beat Pakistan by the identical mar¬ 
gin of four wickets at both Hyderabad 
and Jaipur. In between these two mat¬ 
ches came the floodlit tie in New Delhi 
where India registered a great one 
wicket victory' but, sadly, the match 
had lost its official status as it. was 
playmd for purposes of charity. Full 
credit to India for having won the 
match which was, however, played 
with all seriousness by the two teams. 

Batting first, Pakistan managed 197 
for three in 50 overs through some 
good batting by Mohsin Khan (50), 
Mudassar Nazar (65), and Wasim Raja 
(38 not out). Off-spinner Kirti Azad 
claimed all the three Pakistani wick¬ 
ets for 28 runs. 

In their rejily, India s batsmen fared 
poorly, and the score read a miserable 
80 for six, with Sunil fJavask'ir, K. Sri- 
kanth, Mohinder Ainarnath, Sandeep 
Patil, Yashpal Shanna, and Kapil Dev 
back in the pavilion. Roger Binny 
joined Kirti Azad, but left at 101. De¬ 
feat stared India in the face. But India 
found th(' nian for the occasion in 
Kirti, who la.shed out 71 runs off 70 
deliveries, including four sixes and five 
boundaries. He got adequate support 
from Madan Lai, who made 35 with 
one six and three fours. Kirti made the 
winning hit off llu; third ball of the 
last over off Zaheer Abbas, to bring 
India a memorable victory in the first 
ever floodlit match played in Asia. 
Kirti fittingly won the ‘Man of the 
Match’ award. 

In the one day International at Hv- 
derabad, .spearheaded by the World 
Cup hero Mohinder Amarnath (60 not 
out, inclusive of five fours) and Sunil 
Gavaskar (33) in batting, and medium- 
pacers Balwindcr Singh Sandhn (three 
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lor 27) and Roger Binny (two for 34) 
ill liowliiig, India coasted to an asser¬ 
tive lour wicket win. 

Put in to l)al, Pakistan crashed for a 
paltry 151 for eight off 46 oveis. 'Hieir 
to|) five hatsinen. inchiding skipper 
/alu'cr Ahhas (20), jierishcd lor jnst 
62 runs. But Javcd Miandad defied tlie 
Indian howlers, to score 66 inns in 163 
ininntes, slndded with four honndaries. 
lie was a.s.soeiated in a 61-run paitncr- 
ship for th(' sixth wicket with wicket- 
kc'eper Wasiin Bari, w4io scored a 
sedate 18 helore he was run out oft a 
smart throw hy Sandlin. 

Sandeep Paul 
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India achieved the victory target of 
152 through three productive partner¬ 
ships with vice-captain Mohindcr 
Ainamath, who was adjudged the ‘Man 
of the Mach, figuring in two of them: 
a 39-rnn stand for the second wicket 
with Snnil Gava.skar and a 38-run stand 
for the si.xth w'ickel with skipper Kapil 
Dev, who,se hlistcring 18 was stud¬ 
ded with tw'o hoimdarics and a imcssive 
six oft off-.spinner Mohammed Xazir, 

At Jaipur, after being put in to hat, 
Pakistan scored a measlv 166 lor nine 
in 46 o\ers. The hulk of Pakistan’s 
.scoring was done hy Zaheer Ahhas 
(48), Mohsin Khan (22), Salim Malek 
(27), and Miidassar Nazar (27), Madan 
Pal claimed three wickets for 27 rims, 
to win the ‘Man of the Series’ award. 

India scored the reipiired runs with 
5.2 overs to spare for the loss of six 
wickets, thanks to two good knocks, 
one Irom the willow of da.shing San- 
dee]) Patil, who enthralled the specta¬ 
tors with his clectrifxing strokes all 
round the wicket. The matchwinning 
knock of 51 In Patil came in ,39 min¬ 
utes oft 28 deliveries and was laced 
with two sixes and seven fours. Patil 
was declared the “Man of the Match”. 

India were also well served hy Sunil 
Ciaxaskar who got 41, while Ya.shpal 
Sill nina scored 23 not out. 

The si'iies ended with yet another 
draw in the third Test at Nagiiiu’. Bat¬ 
ting first, India made 245 runs on a 
rain-soaked wicket. Snnil Gavaskar 
Iierformed well h\ making 50 in the 
first innings and 64 in the second. 
M’ith the two fifties, (iavaskar equal¬ 
led the Indian record of .35 Test fifties 
hy Gnndappa Vishwanath. 0 

Sandeep Patil (6. 26), who replaced 
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a sick Mohinder Amarnath, and Kirti 
Azad (4, 0), recalled after his hrillianl 
display in the limited over floodlit 
match ill New Delhi, were ([iiite dis¬ 
appointing. Both fell to wild strokes, 
Shaslri made a sedate 52 in 192 niin- 
rites off 14.3 balls, with live Ibnrs, while 
Kapil Dev scored 32 in 95 minutes 
off 57 balls, inclusive of a six olf Na/ir 
over long on and a solitary four. Test 
(lebnlant, Raghuram Bhat, \oukl not 
face even a single ball. 

Replying to India s 245, Pakistan 
sf'ored 322 runs, the bulk ol scoring 
coming from skipper Zaheer Abbas, 
whose 85 came in 257 ininntes olf 246 
balls with three sixes, a live and (‘ight 
fours. Incidentally, Zalu'cr opened his 
account with a six oil Shastri, and iaier 
hit a six each off Shastri and Kirti A/ad. 
This was ZaheeTs J.5th Test hall- 
century. 

Raghuran) Bhat claimed the first 
Test victim when he got rid ol Jav('d 
Miandad (60), who, however, made his 
displea.sure known at the Ibw decision. 
Miandad’s 60 came in 190 minutes oil 
' 155 balls with six foiir.s—this being his 

24th Test fifty. Mudassar Na/ar (78) 
and Mo.shin Khan (44) were the other 
main scorers for Pakistan. 

Left-arm .spinner Ravi Shastri s ca¬ 
reer-best figures of five for 75 carnefl 
him the “Man of the Match’ award. 
Kapil claimed three and Bhat got two 
wickets. 

The last day of the Test match ])ro- 
diiced the most attractive cricket ol 
the series. Pakistan, the underdogs, 
came very near to defeating India in a 
sensational post-lunch develojnuenl, 
^ w'hich saw the Indian middle-order 
giving a poor batting performance. 


From a comfortable 154 for three, 
India were reeling at 207 for eight, 
facing sure defeat, before Madan Lai 
(32 n.o.) and Syed Kirmaui (31 n.o.) 
steered India to safety, as India declar¬ 
ed at 262 lor eight. The main scorers 
lor India were Sunil (’.ava.skar (04) and 
Dilip Vengsarkar (41), while the main 
wrecker of Indian baiting was off- 
spinner Mohammad Na/.ir, who bag¬ 
ged five for 72 off 50 consecutive overs. 
In the remaining inconsefinenlial play, 
J^akistan scored 42 lor one against a 
bowling attack consisting of Kirmani, 
Vengsarkar, and Cavaskar. Wicket- 
k('eper-lurn(‘d'bowlcr Kirmani took his 
first Test v ictim when he clean bowled 
Pak opener A/,('('in Ifafeez lor 18, 
much to the delight of the other Pak 
opener, Taliir Na(|(|ash, and wickct- 
k('ei)er Sandeep I’atil. 

Alt('i the one-month long dull scries 
against Pakistan, the three-month .six- 
Test scries against the West Indies 
should wlu't the apiielile ol all cricket 
Ians in India, considcrimj the carefree 
alliliide ol the (lariblKsm ericla'ters, 
who also must be looking lorward to 
avenging I'neir Piudential (’up defeat 
to India. 

Lnkshini llao 


si’op Piii-:ss 

As we go to press, new's has come in 
of Gavaskar’s great innings to equal 
the “29 centuries in Tests” record of 
Sir Donald Bradman. Next month’s 
issue will carry a special leature on 
the Bradman-Ga\ askar feat, besides 
the first of the two-part account of 
the current India-West Indies series. 
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Malaysian Girl Leads Prizewinners 


I F November 14 every year is “Chil¬ 
dren’s Day” all over India, Decem- 
l)ci‘ 28 this year will be their day lor 
more than 800 children all over ihe 
world. What brings them together will 
be ihe Prize Distribution ol Shankar’s 
International Childrens Competition 
1983. Invitations have gone to each 
one of them, though it is too early—as 
we go to press in the early days of 
November—to say who will ultimately 
make it to Delhi immediately after 
Xmas. 

Now. there is not .space enough 
to give you the names of all 837 prize¬ 
winners. So, we would only tell you of 
those who have won the top awards. 

This year, the President of India’s 
Cold Medal has gone to Malaysia. 
The proud winner is a l5-^•ear-old girl 
called CHAN YORK LAN. The 20- 
ineinl)er international jury found her 
painting “Together We Stand” tlie best 
among—would )’Ou believe?—over 
]{K),(XK) entries? 

According to them, the best written 
work came from 13-year-old MARl- 
AMMA TIU)M.\S of Trivandrum in 
India. Her entry titled “We Play Host 
to a Family of Tailor Birds" was award¬ 
ed the Children’s Book Trust Gold 
Medal. 

The other gold mcdals-23 of them— 
called the “Nehru Awards” after Pan¬ 
dit Jawaharlal Nehru (see “Children’s 
World”, N()\ ember 1983), have been 
won by children in 16 countries. They 
are: 

Painting: ARGENTINA: Carla Linia- 
do (14 years) and Maria Isabel Salinas 


(15), BURMA: Sandai- Win (14); 
CHINA: Wang Xiaoyu (7) and Xu 
Shuaiig (15); CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 
Karel Skrle (7) and Dana Polednova 
(8); G.D.R.: Cannen Tattcnuusch (11); 
HUNGARY: Edit Bogardi (12); INDIA: 
Pi'adipta Sinha (9), Bhaskar Bhattachar- 
jee (13), and Jvotsna R. Ban.sode (15); 
JAPAN: Saeko Akiyarna (8); REP. OF 
KOREA: Yoo lee Yueng (9); MALAY¬ 
SIA: Teh Look Van (12); POLAND: 
Anna Knas (12); SINGAPORE: Lim Sy 
King (15); SRI LANKA: Dharsha 
Chamindra Hewawitlnu'ane (10); and 
the USSR: Nata.sha Klaribina (11). 

Writing; AUSTRALIA: Benjamin 
Arthur (12); CANADA; Mili Roy (15), 
INDIA: Pallavi Joshi (15); and MALAY¬ 
SIA: Lai Oi Ming (14). 

Some ol’ the prizewinning entries 
will apj)car in the coming issues of 
“Children’s World”. Our readers will 
certainly remember Mariamma Thomas. 
One of her articles appeared in these 
columns not long ago. She had won a 
prize in an earlier competition, too. For 
that matter, gold medallists like CAR¬ 
LA LINIAIX) and MARIA ISABEL 
SALINAS, both of Argentina, SANDAR 
WTN of Burma, and Ml LI ROY of 
Canada had won prizes earlier. DHAR- 
SHA CHAMINDRA HEW.YWITHA- 
RANE of Sri Lanka has consistently 
won prizes, in 1976, 1978, 1979, 1980 
(Nehni Award), and 1982. BHASKAR 
BHATTACHARJEE of India was a 
winner in 1978, 1980, and 1982. 

All those who come to Delhi will be 
receiving their prizes in person from 
the Vice-President of India, Mr. M. f 
Ilidayatullah. The prizes of other chil- 
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children's world 



Indian Girl Wins Soviet Prize 



Land Nehru Awards for 1983 w('re 
announced. They are Rcnu Mann of 
Delhi, Shalini Sa.xena of Lucknow, 
Sona Agamsharan Patel of Baroda, 
Biju Pariyar of Gangtok, and Baichan- 
dra Rao of Hyderabad. Their paintings 
on the theme, “Our Friendship for 
Peace”, have earned them a month’s 
holiday at the Young Pioneers Camp 
in Artek, Crimea, on the Black Sea 
coast. 

For Renu Mann, this will not be her 
first visit to the USSR. Not long ago 
she went there to receive one of the 
five First Prizes in a chawing competi¬ 
tion organised by the Soviet magazine 
“Sovetskaya Zhcnshchina” to coincide 
with the 4th International Book Fair 
at Moscow. The .subject of the compe¬ 
tition was “Let’s Give the (Jlobe to 
Our Children’. The competition, held 
pricjr to the Book Fair, drew 13,()(H) 
entries from 44 countries. 

The othei winners were Anna Adan- 
Iqewic of Poland, 'Pakako Ogawa of 
Japan, and Alena Patsyura and Oksana 
GubeidulliTie, both of the IkSSR. Renu 
Mann, like her friends from Poland 


dren will be acepted on their })ebalf 
by the heads of the respecti\'e di]do- 
malic missions in Delhi. 




For the benefit of those who are not 
aware of the Rules of Shankar’s Inter¬ 
national Children’s Competition 1984, 
we have reprcKluced the details on page 
16 of this issue. Get a crack at it, 


won’t you? 


Committee, Their paintings were on 
display at the Book Fair. 

Listen to Renu Mann on her visit to 
Moscow': 

“I was very lucky. For long, I had 
dreamt of going to the Soviet Union. 
And that was why I took part in the 
competition. But I never expected my 
dream to come h'uc so soon. It is diffi¬ 
cult to express in words what I felt 
when I went to Moscow and visited the 

Renu Mann {second from right) with other prizewinners 
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ABOUT HORSES 7 


The Saddle and Reins 


TDY now yon must Iw familiar with 
mounting and dismounting your 
pony. Next in importance comes the 
seat. This also nican.s the riders posi¬ 
tion on the saddle, and his command- 
and control over the horse. 

The inost common seat, useful for 
the Iw'ginner, is the all-puq)o.se scat. In 
this position, you jdace your body in 
the centre and lower part of the sad¬ 
dle. Tlu're are otlier special saddles for 
ra(‘ing and advanced show-jumping. 

Now the reins. You imisl alw'avs 
hold the reins with both your hands. 
And never pull the reins to(( hard—the 
])oor horse w ill he in pain and ulti¬ 
mately dev('lo]) a hard mouth' A liard- 
moulhed hoise will lend to he veiy 
stuhhoni, and diHicnll for a young rider 
to handle. 

“(Jood hands aie an es.sential part 
of the horseman. Through his hands, 
he communicates and establishes 
a personal relationship with his 
horse, Alwass rememher to he gentle 
hut linn with your hands. Both the dir¬ 


ection and jjace of the horse are con¬ 
trolled l)y the rider’s hands. 

After a stretch of riding, one must 
always reward and encourage your 
horse. Like “Give and take” of the 
rein. Allow the horse to relax and he 
free of tension. This response must 
come like a reflex action. 

The horsi' must not resist the sig¬ 
nals given through his month. He 
should respond willingl\-this happens 
only if the signals are not given rough¬ 
ly or harshly. 

During th(' (Irsl few' lessons, the 
rider will lind it a hit difficult to coor¬ 
dinate the movement of the legs and 
hands. Hut only for a w'hile—practice 
wall make you perfect! 

The rider should learn to sit erect in 
th(' saddle, hut not stiff. If von are 
stiff, sour uneasiness will he conveyed 
to yoni- horse. After this, there can 
never he a good comhiiialion of rider 
and horse. 

Keep your hands still, preferably 


Red Sijnare and other places. It was a 
completeh new w'orld about which I 
had only read in hooks. 1 made new 
friends with some Russian and Polish 
girls, who had also taken part in the 
contest. Together, w'e went to the 
famous Soviet Girens and the Rolshoi 
Theatre where' we saw ‘Giselle. It was 
i;eally thrilling. ” 


On the International Book Fair, she 
said it was a wonderfid event. “We 
found ourseK’es in a kingdom of hooks! 
We wanted to see everv'thing, but it 
was impossible—there were too many 
hooks. It was a pleasure to see that the 
Indian hooks displayed at the Fair 
drew many interested visitors.” 

(Courtesy; USSR Information Centre) 
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low over the ‘withers. Your shoulders 
should be straight and flexible. The 
upper part of the body should become 
loose and flexible, along with the inovc- 
ineiit of the horse, while the lower 
part of your bod> should be finulv at¬ 
tached to tlie saddle. The most uupor- 
tant grip is where \'our inner lliigh 
holds the saddle. This grip develo])s 
only with practice. An old Cavalry test 
of horsemanship was to pul a small 
coin between the riders thigh and the 
saddle. He had to gallop with this for 
about a furlong and still have the coin 
in place—a most difiicult feat, indeed' 


The author, astride her favourite horse, on a 
common saddle, shows how to hold the reins. 

HORSE APPEAL 

Uoiiio uphill, u hip luc nol, 

('.(lino (lounlutl. hurrij me iwl. 

Ihi level spare me not, 

Of half and eiirn rob me not. 

In pure tcaier stint me not, 

With brush and sjHinjie ncfi^leet me not, 


Another bit of advice. The reins 
must never be used as a means of 
maintaining balance when you are un¬ 
steady. The horse is not a machine 
but an animal with an intense feeling. 
Remember to treat him gently—with 
firmness and love. 

The next lesson will explain the 
^ids” given lo a horse. 

Sumitra Senapaty 


'fired or hot, wash me not, 

Siek or t'old chill nw not. 

With hit and rdas jerk me not. 

When you are vexed, sirike me not. 

When past my labour, work me not, 

AruJ when dead, forget me turl. 

Suiiitu Jakhar (13) ^ 
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Amar Chitra Katha 


Fascinating picture stories from Indian History, 
Mythology and Folklore. 



Mahamati Prannath. The Lost 
Prince, and The Silent Teacher The 
Historic City of Delhi Tripura and 
Ohola Maru Senapati Bapat 

A wealth of myth and legend 
Historic events Battles and bravery 
come vividly to life Hundreds of titles 
to choose from Available in 6 languages 
including English and Hindi 

AMAR CHITRA KATHA What a 
wealth of information and entertain¬ 
ment for every child Page after page 
- the glory of India s past unfolds with 
colour and excitement It s not only 
enjoyable reading It's learning to be 
proud of a great country In an age 
where we are fast losing our links with 
the past r 


Annual subscription ol 
Rs 8A\ ■ tor issues 
(Rs 5\-ettra lor outstation 
cheques) to be sent to 

Nrthi Book* OlYlilon, 

Mav Ptabhal Chambers 
Ranade Road 
Dadar Bombay 400 028 



S^Amar Chitra Katha 

Merkeied by 
INDIA BOOK HOUSE 

Bombay New Delhi Caicuda Madras 
Bangalore Hyderabad Palna 
Trivandrum Chandigarh 


December issues- 

The Silent Teacher 
The Histone City of 
Delhi 

January issues - 

Tripura 
Dhola Maru 



Edited, primed and published by K. Ramakrishnan at the Indraprastha Press (CBT), New Ddhi on 
behalf of the Children's Book Trust, from Nehru House, 4 DidiadurShah Zafar Marg, New Delhi-110002 
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Jeevan and Hanu comment on 
Coming Closer with Communication 



Of coutsef Evety Ifttle thmg we jDR 

rake thKliniL.ttm who accJdemal^ strutfMiO stones 


Yes Ota once ne (jot over«. he'was aofe loieti others;'; 



Cm so gfad we can communicate wit 
Without you to teach me xhtngi whtwe 




And where would you Oe without communication ? 


You mean communication 


Is that the only purpose of human communication ? Topass on information 


Not iu« that. There's another equally important functtoh. 
reach agreement with eKh other. I'll give you anekifiiplfcl^^ 
dogs stumble upon the same Bdrte, what happera? ■ ' ''' 


They fight, of course. Finally one gets hurt, and the other gets the bone. 


Exacity.TSmsupBOseiheycDuldccwimjnicate.They'dbeabietqr^^ 
without havingto fighti They'd share ft. Or ,tw*e a rtHe tor decifflngwMb hw Im, 


Communication makes« easier for us to live peacefully together. Is ^t it? 


Right HwrwnceingscansettietheirdiffefenasbytaWi^ 
the conference taW?- If not tor ttiattfiefe'cTfie a 
CimriuNQ^.4im.uil C0'en«,«(«»•*- 


Jeevan. let's never stop communicating Agreed? 
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RAM AND SHVAM IN 


RECESS IS TIME ID HAVE FUN, 
NOTATUMMyACH E. 

^ TUMMY ACHE? 

WHAT PIP VOU 


Registered No. D-(C)-2I4 



HA ■ 

PARLS rOPPINS. WATCH FDR THE SILVER STRIPES BEFORE yOU POP 'EM in 
NOW THE lAAITATORS CANT POOL VDU. 

everwt/BI/PP/IOS 














